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PREFACE 


Iff I 025 i I piiWislied a book called The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity 
and Debt, which clciUt primarily with the question of agricvdtural 
debt and also attempted to give some general idea of the Punjab 
peasant’s economic position and outlook. This was followed in 
1930 by Kusticns Loquitur or The Old Light and the New in the 
Punjab Village. This book described a long tour on horseback, 
the main object of whicli was to enquire how the peasant stood 
and thought in regard to other questions than debt and, wherever 
passible, to let him speak for himself. Hence the title. 101930-31, 

1 did another tour of the same cliaracter, and this time paid special 
attention to aspects of village life that I had not much considered 
before: for exonrple, the position of the village servant, the 
doiimslic life of the village woman, the influence of the Army and 
tlic school upon the peasant, tlie peasant’s tendency to hoard and 
his partiality in certain areas for feud and faction, the operations 
of luincliayats now and old, the elTorts being made at roconstractioa, 
and perhaps most important of all, the clTccts of the economic 
dqiresaion, more espccuvily in the canal colonies, Botli tours, 
which together covovod alxmt i. 4(K) niilas and embraced as out of 
the Punjab's 20 districts, were done wlien I was Registrar of 
Co-operative Socictic.s and involved much official work, which 
necessarily limited the thne available for enquiry and discussion ; 
and the pressure of officud duties since has made it Impossible 
for the record of the second tour to appear before, The original 
record has been much abridged and has been re-arranged aijd 
clarified to make it intelligible to the reader, and, so far as possible, 
repetition has been avoided. 

As in RrnUm Loquitur, I have set down the facts as faithfully 
as I could without embroidery or addition, except occasiond 
comment, believing that in an objective study of this kind fidelity 
of narrative is essential. And this is doubly so with facts of suci 
‘ immense length and range in space and time ' as are those of Indian 
village life. The objective character of the treatment is my excuse 
for a third volume of what is in effect a single study. In describing 
the life of a country not his own, the student whose object is truth 
rather than effect is forced to rely upon detailed systematic enquiry. 
Enquiries of this kind seem to me more tlian ever needed now 
that there is much talk of reconstructing the village, if effort 
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ia not to be wasted upon forms of reconslraction lli.it donnl suit it, 
And the reformer need not regret the time spent, fur if he tins 
something to teach the village in regard to its w.ule, he is likely In 
have even more to learn from its andent wisdom, 

The diary form, used in Rustm Lotjiiittir, is rc]H'iilod .lud 
whatever its drawbacks, it has one advantage : the fuels leeouletl 
can be seen in their human setting, without which tlicy ,VP but diy 
bones. I have allowed myself a fuller expression of opinion tli.111 
on my first tour, for, as my study proceeded, certain conclusions 
emerged, and I thought it right to indicate them clearly. As before, 
I have done my best to avoid hurting anyone’s feelings, anil once 
more I would express my appiedation of the way ray emiuit ics were 
everywhere reedved. My acknowledgements are also due to the 
many members of the Co-operative Department who, after my tour, 
verified doubtful points and made further enquiries 011 my lielmlf, 
Without the devoted hdp of these my old colleagues, none of my 
three books could have been written. I am also much imlclitcil to 
Sir R, P. Hadow, C,I.E., and Messrs, H. Calvcrl, C,S,I„ (MIC, 
F. B, Wace, I.C,S,, andH. D, Bhanot, I.C,S„ for llieir iiHsishuict' in 
connexion with Chapter XII, and to Mr. Calvert Imilier for useful 
advice in regard to certain statistical passages elsewhere, I mvt' 1 he 
iUustrations of the Salt Range to Mr. J, C. W. Ku.stace, l.C.S., ami 
the mt to the Rev, Father Damian of the Culholic Mission, 
Satgodha,^ and I am grateful to both for lolling me n-imiiluee 

Jem. FiMy, the officials of the India Office Library .slimved 
their usual courtesy. 

M.Ll), 


6 July 1934 
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I'AKTl; NOKTUWAKDS 


{'itAPriiK 1 
RAVI TO CHRNAB' 

The Tali, in A(Hiicui,ro»AL Phiues— P is and Fakis— 
Waterlogging 

9 Decemher, 1930. — Nankana Sahib ii> Manamala (10 wiles) 

To horse agaiti and this time northwards. Yesterday I crane 
fifty miles from Lahore by train and saw nothing hut a cinema 
piclure of villages ami lields, and fields and villages, the human 
element iiuile bloUcd out. To-day it wa.s fields and village.s again 
but alive willi Uie inimeinwial dnuna of Indian peasant life. From 
tlifi back of a horse one can .speak with men, observe their ways, 
hear their niiiuls, perhaps even read tlndr hearts ; and Ihu allernaU! 
Walk and jog of a good cunnlry-bred marc is tpiile fast enough for 
those who would do this in a land wlicru camel, pony, or bnlluck 
.slill set the (samnon pm». Thirty years ago the country through 
which we nale. was waste, lail now, thunks to the Lower Chumtb 
cmial, a hvanelt of which jauaies this way, only the road recalls (lie 
’widb-alrelching bareness of the past. It was unractallod and our 
horses sank to Iheir fetlocks in gritty dust. Unhappy was lliu lot 
of those who rude behind, and after a mile not a black beard was left 
amongst iJiom. 

The beards were Sikh boartk, for Naiikilna Sahili is the birlli- 
place of the saintly Gum Nanak^ and an important Sikh conlro. 

At Manaawala, too, I was amongst Sikhs, The 
prioos*^ landlords there have built themselves Jordly houses, 
and their wliitewa-shed towers and gateways aiobr^Iii 
with the crude art of the too prosporons days that followed the war. 

Those days are past, and with wheat at Rs. 1-8 a maund (about 
IIS. Cd. a quarter) they cannot collect their rents. In the Punjabi 
rents are usually a fixed proportion of the produce, and it is the groat 
advantage of this system that they rise or fall automatically With 
the price of produce. F'or the landlord its di.sadvanlage Is that 
when the harvest is gathered in, he must keep a watchful eye over 

^ UainM 16 to 30 iiidiea. 

Poumlur ul Iho Sikh roligion. 

i As in i’alosliao, sou llcalwiuk, PaltsUiu (1934), 171 
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its division if he is to soaire his fair share, anil if lu' is an iilN'nti'r 
this is difficult. This is tlie case with the fainily at Mimanwala ; 
hence most of their rents are in cash, and the fall in piii't"', wliirh 
began early this year, has virtually doubleil them They think 
therefore of converting them into produce. 

How far the fall has gone is shown by the hilhm’iag tiguies. 
which represent yesterday's prices in tlie market at Nankana :■ 

per niiiund (Sj} Ih t 
Doceinher ipnj. IVtcmlHT nyo. 


Its. Ks. 

Wheat (first grade) 4-4 l-ni 

Eice 2-14 I'S 

Unginned cotton (a) ‘ American ’ 12 .t-ia 

(i) country ..8 4 

Gut {unrefined sugar) .. .. 5-8 a"U 


In the case of wheat the fall is over 60 per cent, and in the tilhti' 
tliree cases Jo per cent or mote.* 

Ill the evening, fresli from Lahore and its city Wiiys, I Wiitchi'd 
with pleasure the passing to and frii of |)ea,saiit lih' along a held 
patli near tlie rest hon.iie, hirst theie f.ime ,1 duiikev 
A field path 1(1^1, („ |„||,1 ,, ,„,,n ,i 

wedding gift, and the iirolude to a marriage iirocessioM of J.mgti-., 
who came riding gaily by, two to each horse's hack, save wheie the 
bridegroom rode all glorious fay liiniaelt Owing tn the kill in jiiu'es 
only Rs. soo had boon spent 011 tlie marriagi', but i',m India U- 
anj^ing but poor ?— it liad been borrowed at j6 iier cent, llntfiuit 
on the procession pressed a motley crowd of gipsy ,San.sis* to heg 
alms, and with them went a pack of starveling tlog.s, kept, they said, 
for hunting, but fit only to scavenge, .so loan and rililied weie their 
sides. 


10 Decmier.—Mammala to Sliahkot (in wifcs) 

Six months ago, nay only three, the Punjab was but as bell, 
the ah by day licking the cheeks with longae.s of flame, and the hody 
at night refusing the lightest covering. But now it is a exse of 


Ru. 

t-ii 

3 


' On 13 March, 1934 at Lyafipur tlio corriDnondiDg prices Went as 
follows 

Rs. 

Wheat (first grade) . . a Rice 

' American ' cotton . . 7 Gur 

Country cotton 0 . . 4-10 

Vltat and ' American ’ cotton have thus risen about 23 per cent uliica 
Decern^ 1930, but they arc still 53 and 42 per cunt, respectively, clietinrr 
than they were m December 1929. Country cotton has risen 14 per ernl. 
rad sugar lees than 10 per cent. Only rice (not an important entp in Hu. 
Punjab) has recovered at all fully, 

* A criminal tribe. 



AN ABDUCTION 3 

tliickcst I'lutliPS and broakkst in (he Miii. Wa sol oul at (>,30 iuul, 
skiitiuft tho vllluKO luid its landlord mansioiw, piekod our way along 
a dustv road slianiolossly defiled by menials too laxy to slop across 
the load into tlic fields for their necessary occasions, Tliat all five 
senses might be ontr.iged, a lieid of buffaloes on their way nut for 
the day’s grazing clmriied up fdlh lUid dust into a thick polluting 
cloud, It was a relief lo get into the open country and inhale the 
acrid fragrance of the flowering mustard-coloured tom.' 

We stopped at a village to see a * bank as the cp;Oj)erative 
thriftjind credit society, is called in the Punjab village. As we 
approached, we met a party of Siklis on their way to 
n a uc on police station to lodge a complaint against a 
neighbour for carrying off one of their wives with all her jewellery, 
which they valued at Ks, 800. ' How much land has the husbancH- ' 

I asked, 

' Half a square, 

' I,s it picssiblc that one who owns so little has spent so much 
on jewellery,? ' 

'Yes, indeed: Iu'sjh'iiI Rs.u.ouoon Lliii marriago and mortgaged 
Ids land to gi'l the money.' 

' When we got fo the village and worn all seatwl, [(loasaiilly 
crowdbd logoi her lonml Ihi' well, 1 ompiircd further aboul tlie oa,su, 
The girl had ei'vlaiidy Isvii I'litieed away witli her jewellery, but 
tliis, they .said, was worih al most Rs. 130. Tho village knows well 
onuugli the facts on n poinl of Ihul kind, and that the two oslimutcs 
sliould bo so difleront show,s tho. importance of eiKpurics on the 
spot. U was a shock to learn that tho kidnapper had onco boon 
trea.surcr of the hank and Ibat ho had been ejected for misappro- 
priating its modest balance. 

The case led to talk about marriages and je wellery . The slmnp_ 
has affeolod both, A Sikh saiTtliat in 1919 ho spent Rs. 3,500 on' 
” the marriage of his brother, but in October, when he 

married his son, only Rs. 350 ; and another, that 
ten years ago he married a daughter for Rs. 3,000 
and last year a son for Rs, i,QOo. Here is the contrary process to 
the steady increase in the cost of marriages which took place 
when prices rose , 3 

' Hraisica rmpestris. 

’ In the Lyollpur (Lower Chenab) and Shahpur (Lower Jhelum) colonics, 
each village is allotted so many squares of land, each sqnare m easnrlng 
87 '8 acres . 

s Sec the author's booh, The Pmjob Peaianl in iVoipSMiy enid Debt, zay. 
(Tlirougliout Ihh book the rcletcncc is lo the thin! edition published in 
In iutiice the book will bu roforred to as Peasant.) 
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'We spend nothing now,' latcliunu'd ii Mnslim ' fni 

we have notliing, Tlu’Othertlayluiank'diuvi'hihl, .mil all 
was five fartliings {pice) for the muliiig tii lie- niiUiiiiKe 
{mkah).' 

'Did no one come with the bridcgioom in tlie nuuiage inn 
cession 7 ' 

' People cannot give the wedding gift {titmM ) ; foe sliame they 
stay away.’ 

There was doubtless some exaggeration in the live i.u things, 
but the director of a Banking Union I saw yesterday .said tiiat this 
year he married his four daughters togethur for five rupees ; ttieie 
was no marriage procession, no entertaining, no jewellery, no dowry ; 
only the fee to the mullah (which for luck must be a .sum divislhle 
hyilve).* And what is more many marriages followed on the siuuc 
lines. ‘ Now,’ said someone, ' there is no beating of drums or 
clashing of cymbals, Rs. 1.4 {twenty anna.s) is paid to the mullah 
and the pair become Mim and Bibi, miLster and mistress.’ 

No doubt money goes furtlicr now and less need In' spent : hut 
even before the fall in prices tiro more ('dueated W'luiud.us, espeiiilty 

y . among llio Siklw, wlurse minds have a (‘.dviiii.lie 
jaweu^” 'lue.stion the wisdom ui '.peintnift 

jso much upon jewellery. A .Sikh tells me that, when 
his son was married to a girl who liad Ixs'ii edneated ui the tnieeii 
Mary College in Lahore, ho bought the usual amount of jewelleiy 
for her ; but she declared that all she waiiind was :i ting, a gold wiist 
watch, a pendant, and a gold pin to fasten lief sai'ee ; nothing else 
was of any use to her. Ho added that there liad long been in his 
family a set of gold bracelets large enough to cover tlie arm hum 
elbow to wrist. He repeatedly pointed out to his father that it svas 
sheer waste to keep them and at last obtained a reluctant eoiisenf 
to their sde. He sold them for Rs, i,«oo and depositetl the mnoimt 
with the Union at 7 per cent. The sight ol [he first year'.s interest 
Iwas sufficient to reconcile his father. A Muslim co-operator says 
tlmt he sold his jeweUery in 1925, and that since then many in ids 
village have done the same. \^en he married liia daughter, instead 
of onr^ameiits he gave her Rs, 800, which sire forthwith deposited 
vuth her v^age bank. It is significant that fourteen women, nine 
of them widows, have deposited Rs. 39,000 with the Union, 

A Shalrkot there is a shrine founded by a nir 

Bhiins came over the mountains from Bekiiara in the 

f , ^ He had only four disciples, hut so 

fruitful have they been that in Shahkot alone their descendants 

will te 302. (m fulere ihi. lK»k 
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imml'cr lao Lmiilips, They are Uie servitors {imtjmar) of tlie 
hhiine, !uh 1 tile seiviee they sevenilly render is every day to give a 
rake of bread fm tlie entertainment of the pilgrims who eome there. 
They luive forini'd a thrift and eredil society, and the most striking 
of those presi'ut at iiiy inspection was one wearing a rosary, and 
with his heavy liandaona' fealmvs, rieli nuiliogany skin, and dragged 
eyes, he. suggested a Judas who had decided not to hang himself, 

We had snnu‘ lively talk about pi/i-mnreedlj Of the 213 
members of the soeiety fifty practised it, and (according to the 
society’s records) they derive Rs. 56,000 a year from 

i" prices his last 

expedition had yielded only Rs. 25; but others, 
pointing to a brown pony gracing close by, said ; ' He brought that 
back as well.’ Another, taking up the complaint of the Li«»as, 
observed ; ‘ Now we got only four annas in the rnpuc. Before prices 
fell, we asked tor grain and weru given money : now we ask tor 
money and are given grain. Jlut (lie added with pimis satisfaclion) 
faith is inUouelied aiul strong its ever.’ This man liad personality, 
and Ins gauul coimuamliug fealmvs suggested a lealist. 

‘ Wliy do people do pifi-murmin ’ f .iski'd, 

' 'I'hose who luive food don’l go : only llmse who have noiiu.' 

' Hut is (heir going of any .servico to those who niaki'i them 
offerings ? ' 

' None ; 1 ml it we did not go to tluim, Ihe.y would come to na,' 
True eiiougli, for to avert piiiii, .Horrow, or shame, an nnoducaU'd 
nutii f urns iusliuolively to magic. Hut the remark provoked protest 
from one with a moro ronmiitic mind : — 

' It is of advantage to Uic King, and it is of advantage to the 
poor.’ Here again was tratli, for, as we know, the religious healer 
works through faith, and faith helps both high and low. The next 
remark camo from a pietist - 

' Wo do not give spells, but only offer prayers.' 

'Yes,' said a cynic, ‘ and dust is taJeen from here (he pointed 
to the ground) and given to those who are sick that they may be 
whole.’ 

' Why this long story ? ’ enquired a querulous member of the 
emmnitteo ; ‘ let us pass on,’ 

‘ No,’ I said ; ‘ for I have something to say on tliis matter.’ 
Whereupon I told them what I thought of piri-mureedi, that it 

> Thoro is a class o£ men called Pir, who are popularly invested with 
religious sanctity, sometimes personal but gencrafly inherited. Their 
followera [nmeed) regard them with veneration and make them moro or 
less regular olleriiigs, and spells and clinrms are given in return according 
to need. IHri-mumiti is the exploiting of lliis rdstionabip by the pir and 
is described at length in Rmticus, 220, 245, etc. 
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followed neither the old nor the new li|;ht, tluil I liad never met 
an educated man who approved of it, or s(vii a ('nod hank whose 
members practised it, and tlmt this was no ex(t*ihion. Hatl not, 
for instance, tlie members of tlieir committee lioiiovu'd far moie 
•than their share of the society’s funds ? They heard me with tlie 
j courtesy and attention always accorded hy the I’uiijiih pe.i-.mt to 
•those who are disinterested and in earnest, 

That there is reason to be in earnest on this diflkult .siihjeet 
I have endeavoured to show elsewhere,' and that ntlier> aie iti 
earnest is clear from what an Inspector tells me." 
A pit who His father made about Rs. 1,000 a year hy /lAi- 

hoote^ tawwii, that is to say five times as much as the 

ordinary small peasant proprietor makes hy lahouiinj; 
tba-whole year at his fiolds ,3 'When ho died, like the exorcists of 
Ephesus,^ his son burnt all his books and rcconls that none of his 
children might bo tempted to follow in his coutse, and this meant 
burning the family trees of a, 000 disciples for six Keneratious. He 
acted thus in disgust at his father's methods, of whieU he gave an 
example. One day, desiring chicken for dinner, lie told a mmi*ed 
who wanted a charm that it must Ix' written in tiie lilooil ol .1 
chicken, wlilch of course was iinKluctKl at tinee, The ilesliintiim of 
the abracadabra of his trade did not, however, rele.ise liiiu from all 
temptation. Once his duties chanced in take him to a eanal eolony 
village which had boon colonised hy some of his family (liseiples. 
Although no member of his family liad visitetl it for tliiity yeais, 
as soon as the villagers hoard of his coming, they gatheted ronml 
him and pressed their offerings upon Wm, Ncir would they take 
any denial, until he told thorn tliat ho had Come qmi Inspeetor and 
that they should keep their offorings till he came a.s a jiir. 

Amongst those waiting to receive mo at the rest house was a 
small aged fakir clad in white and wMle-bcarrlcd, He insi.sled upon 
. shaking hands with me, and in his handshake I felt 

jyjjj ■ “ the leanness of his body and the eaniestiies.s of his 

soul. 

I My ^ are withering,’ he said. ' I am taking modicino.’ 

' He is half-witted,’ whispered one who know him. ' Hu was 
once in a madhouse.' 

I am no longer quite a man,’ ho continued, as if confirming 
this judgement upon him. ' Some Thing is in me and speaks by my 

' itiMtinu, 336. 

‘ Cf. ibid., * 73 , 

3 See p. 168. 

*1 yfhtcli aaed enrioue (irts brought tlieir IkkiIi* 

together, and burned them (Acts adx, 19). 
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tonj^w', I know not who oi what it is ; but there is light within me, 
and I .speak accordingly. Perhaps I .sliall become a man again.’ 

He spoke gently hut eniidiatically, leaning (like Jacob when he 
blessed the .sons of Joseph)' itiiini the top of his staff. 

11 Decmber. — ShMot to Haitgla (12 miles) 

1 was breakfasting in the sun when the fakir .appeared again 
Ix'aring his slvift. Grasping me wamdy, almost affectionately, by 
the hand, he greeted me earnestly 
' May God give you light.’ 

' And how shall I get light ? ’ 

Fixing his wistful grey eyes upon me and possibly noticing the 
abundance of a western breakfast table, he rephed : — 

' Eat less tliait your wont fear forty days, and sit quietly in oiiS* 
place, and repeat your creed {kalma ) — Jesus is the spirit of God 
(/.M ruh UUtth], Then liglit may come to you.’ A pause, and he 
added ; ' But you arc of advanced age (did ho know th.at yesterday 
I was fifty ?) and I lie light will come slowly, for you did not begin 
like uu>. I started .seeking for if when 1 was young, when t was 
only eighteen, Ihir Iwculy-six years I did worship («Mif«/) and for 
.sfcveu 1 lived on leav(>s and on bhimg, Tliis w,a,s bad, and for 
Jive and a half numtlis I was in the house of lire mad. Now tliere 
is liglil wKliin me an<l I know not wliat it is. It is withering tuy 
body, and tlie doctor tins given me niodieine.’ As ho said this, ho 
untied the end of his puggaree and .showed the medicine kimtlcd in 
one of its folds. Tlieu slinking me by llic hand- -a firm kindly grip — 
he left me, saying as ho liad begun— ‘May God give you light.* 
No madman lliis, hut a seeker, and the light in his eyes suggested 
that he had not sought in vain. But he has had to pay .the seeker's 
price. Though only fifty-seven he looked over seventy. 

To-day we were in the heart of the Lower Chen ab colony,’ but- 
hero and there a strip of the old wilderness lurked in the young 
fields of cotton, sugar-cane, ^d whea^ as the 
waMs™**”™* primitive Turks” in the heart of youth. The sugar- 
cane was the very emblem of youth, proud and spiky 
above, a jungle of juicy stems below, and the whole brimming with 
sweetness and sunshine. As we approached the little market town 
of Sangla, the wheat and cane gave way to fields of Jnely cultivated_ 
yegetablcs-:ronions, cauliflowers, and cabbages. For this a doth 
dealer, a Sikh Khatii, was responsible.^ He had obtained possession 

* Hebrews xl, m. 

> Called in the Peasant the Lyallpur Colony, as most of it is in tho 
LysUpnr disluct. ITiis branch is in tho Sheilthupura district, 
s ]?or the Khatri, sec ibid., iSO. 
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of 38 acres by a 300 ruiw-e niDrlgaf'c, aiitl iiuw tiui'i- 

Christians ainl an Arnin lo cullivntf lln>ni, 'I’hf \iain. wlm i'. .111 
expert market-gardener, is paid Rs. jo a mmitli pin-, llnei' .iiiiui'* .1 
day for food, whidi is the liigiiest agricnltiu.d w.nti' Dial I (itiid 
those with me) have ever come acrass in the i 'uiijal>, .t>i imu li indei d 
as many clerks draw. It shows that wilh hitintsiv.- rulliv.ilinii 
irrigated land will give even the labourer a ili'ci'iit stiiml.iid <>i 
living.' 

Separate co-operative societies exist hen; for Muslim ami liimln 
shopkeepers, and they are a sign of the rivalry whiiii loo mteu 
, divides Hindu and Muslim in the town. U had hocu 

■^ommaiialiam gjjgjigg^ tjiat I should SCO both societies toget hei , hut 
unwisely in the courtyard of a Muslim, ami the Hindus sent the 
fevitable message that they would not eunie there, in a eolunv 
town, separate societies for Hindu and Muslim are llioughl by some 
to be a necessity, on ilie ground that, wheti jH'ojde .settle theie, tlier 
know only the members of their own conmtuiiilv tmd never gel tn 
know those of any other, and without (his knowledge lln‘V e.uniot 
combine in a co-operaiive .society, wliieli postiikiies iumuttf llie 
memhera knowledge ol each ollK'r’.s eireuiiihianees, This m.iy bi- mi 
in a colony town, but it Is often assiinu'd to he tlie ea-e imdt'i mme 
normal conditions, an<l until a year or two a/gi (lie Muslim siK-ieiies 
of the noighbourhoml refused to admit the Sikli societies to Iheit 
Banking Union. Bettor couiwels have since ptevailnl .iiid the dom 
‘s now open, io everyone's advantage. In iioierolonj' I taels, wliete 
OEe two communities have lived side by .side lor geiirt.itioiis, 
.•elations ai-e usually amicable enough, tut relations must lie amongst 
neighbours who would iioi be forever ‘ Iiitiiig ititd devout iiig ' eaeli 
other and recently in a small town wlien I sngge.sted to a 'loeiely 
of Muslim slropkcepers that they sliould ask Hindus to join it, t lity 
said : ‘ Very gladly ; there is great unity between ti.s.* And this is 
only rational, considcrhig that most Muslims aie of Hindu stoek. 
1 once asked some Muslim Ranjlias'* whether this was tiol so. 
‘ Yes,’ they replied ; ' we are related to the Juts and Rajputs, but 
that was before Mahmood of Ghazni came,'' 

' Then why this hatred between Hindu and Muslim ? ' 

' It comes from the newspapers.’ 

' A true word, and it would be a good thing if tliey could all be 
stopped for a year.’ 

' The OiiUtim were getting Ks. 15 lo i(> p m, A casii.sl IiiImiiiiit w.im 
also employed on 8 annas a day ; the year betore lie got Hi', i. 

“ Cf. mslieus, 383. 

3 A tribe living mainly along the Chenab riverain, 

4 it.p. io«, 
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‘ I'lU' (‘wr,’ said a voici* fnmi llio rear, as if the Unseen itself 
liad spdkeii. 

j,’ /Vffwitv.- Saitgla to SiMidv (T^ miti’s) 

If, as tlu' Muslim iiroverl» says, every evil finds its Moses, so 
dws every hlessing lincl its devil. The devil that stalks aloiiR the 
. canal bank is watcr-loggiiiK.' In tW.s district iioa'r^' 
t, or- ogging „„ blighted, anil one out of every four 

villages affected.' To-day we saw what this means. The outward 
and visible .sign is sal^ salt that is ‘ neither fit for the land, nor yet 
for the dunghill ' and it lies on the ground like snmv. Two days 
ago at Mananwala the water level wa.s 50 feet down, but to-day it 
was only four or five, tlie result of two branches of the Lower Chenab 
fallal iiassing Ihrougli the country only eight miles apart. "Tt 
veteran co-operator witli wrinkled face and red beard (and a pony 
tliat wa.s too much for him) said that when iie came to tlieso parts 
in tfii),j llii' wnter was (15 feet down, and ten years later when he 
.sunk a well, it was still sr feet. Wells arc 110 remedy, for their water 
is sail and makes the fertile eliiy~ ^is hard a.s iron, 

Sei'ing a sleadliig by llti' roadside, we sloiiped to talk to (he 
Jals wlio were at work theie. ' Why have you left your village io 
live mil Itere ? ' 1 a, sited, 

' Since iwo or three years tlie wiiler-logging has e.ome : our 
cattle sink in I he imid mi they .sliuid : our hmm are tailing, imd onr 
healtli is hail.’ 

' Then wliy have you nol brought your wives and cliildren ? ' 

‘ There are thieves.’ 

' Do you nut tear for your cattle ? ’ 

' We take it in turn to watch all night : there arc four of u.s ; 
eacli walclics for three hours.’ 

The man who lives jbn his land can probably got 25 per cenO 
more out of it tliau if he lived in the village and if many did this,^ 
agricultural progress on a large scale would follow. But ' there ary 
thieves and no one likes a thief. The moral is, agricultural pro- 
gre.ss demands an efficient ixilice, but how many of those who would 
reduce or wealten the present force have thought of this ?■• 

Although we were riding through ‘ the heat of the day ’, it was 
never more than warm, and a chilly wind blew from the north, 

' 264 out Ilf 1,107 viUiigiai (Bgures Itiadly supplied by the Deputy 
Commissioner). 

= Lnko XIV, 35 

1 , 4 ee Husluus, 1S7. 

4 Cf. iliiil., i«S, 
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Tho country was as ever dead ttat, luul sparsely eoveietl with tlie 
prickly wild caper. Wo rode aloiiK the railway line, anti tnininn 
off where half a dozen shops and a .sileiil ({innint; faelntv eluiiK 
forlornly together in the emplino.ss of the [liain, we mile up In a 
village inhabited by Balochis, men of the western Punjab. I gave the 
crowd that came out to meet us the u.sual greeting- l.s all well ? ’ 
Usually this evokes no more response llum imr ' IIow tin ynii do 
but this time it was the signal for loud lamentation. ' There is 
great hardship : from the s«dt («'«/») and the water-logging has eome 
ruin. Our houses have Men, our land is marred, our liealth is g< me. 
before there was no suffering ; now fever comes : it came but now 
and lasted two months. Our cattle too are sick, and if tlicy gii 
out that way (pointing northwards), they stick fast in the mud. 
iei the Sirkar^ give us fresh land, or we catmut live.' They had 
reason to complain: the mud walls of their hmisus were iniirored 
in two large ponds of glassy blue water-—' two years ago this was 
dry ground ’—and the salty efllorc-sccnce’ Trusted their lields like 
leprosy, 

' Can wo sec one of your houses ? ' I asked. 

'Undoubtedly, but wo arc pisw men, and out houses me mu 
the houses of kings.'3 This was true enough, for theit walls weie 
crumbling, but any eastern polenlule might have 
envied Uio _dcaiiliuo.s.s and order of their iiiteiioi-s, 
In one weloimcl aoo vessels of eurtlamwiire and luass 
neatly arranged on shelves and piled live or si-v high, and in ti tlaik 
inner room, where the family sleep when it is cold, were a nmnher 
of beds loaded with quills, thirty or forty of them ' ready for the 
guest who comes ’, and protected from dust by lioiuespun sheets. 
The house is swept every day, and in one of I he rooms a small liroom 
lay on the floor. In the courtyard a spread of chillies sphishetl their 
blood red against the smooth biscuit-coloured walla. ICven the 
separate enclosure (hawdi) kept for tho cattle was clean, Kvery day 
the manure is removed, and the floors of tho byres ore sprinkled 
with earth. This house belonged to the most prosperous man in 
the village, but another we saw was just as clean and was adorned 
with a doorway beautifully carved in wood, most difficult of 
materials, by the skilled artific ers of Chiniot. In tlic house of an 
ex-soldier, once iiTtKe Guides, wilouna'aiToId gramophone (tlie 
first I have seen in a peasant’s house), bought after tlie war when ho 
was discharged with a pocketful of money, but now silent for want 
of needles which, with the fall in prices, he can no longer buy, 

' Government, 

‘ Rek or shor. 

3 Cf. ‘ They that viear aott clothing are in king's houses ' (Matt, .vl, 8). 
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' Iliingi'r ciUMC, iiud now death,’ was liia music-loving comment on 
the fall in jtfices, 

It was now time to see the bank, and about forty of ns gathered 
in the open, some sitting on string beds but most on the ground, 
and a long-legged saildar' sprawling on a bed to 
adminittwtion Apart from him, only one of the forty could 

read and w!ito,.a dwarf, who stood a bare 4 feet in 
his shoos. He was a pathetic figure, with the head, features, and 
beard of the middle-aged man tliat he was, tlie stunted body of a 
child, and the withered bandy-kneed stumps of a babe that has 
been allowed to walk loo soon. But in mocking him nature had 
given liim one compensating gift : he was the most intelligent person 
there. No one could gel be3mnd the Deputy Commissioner and 
Sessions Judge when I enquired what officials the province had;_ 
but he knew there was a Phiancial Commissioner. No one mentioned 
the Ministers, nor did anyone distinguish between Governor and 
Viceroy. Neither was even mentioned till I asked who was the 
Viceroy. ' The I.at Suhib^ of tlie Punjab’ .said one. ' And wlio is 
Ihe King ? ’ I asked (he dwarf. ' limporor the filth (Shenshah 
paiijjnm).’ 

• Leaving llu* village wo entered llie HAfmabAd tabsil of Gujran- 
w«la, aiid a number of linr.semen met us on the border. Cantering 
along we overlook a large umukwripL family, some on loot, some on 
donkeys. Dim of llie donkeys said he could canter too, and the 
hhu'k-shawlod woman who was on liis back slid slowly to the, 
ground. Kin a moment she lay a dark .single ma.ss, but as she rose 
a small naked babe upiiearcd Innn the fold of her shawl, At the 
.sight of a rupee her look of l)cwildenncnl gave way to a beaming 
smile, and she said all was well ; but the poor babe restored to his 
muihur's arm.s pressed his head against her shoulder and was 
violently sick. Such, however, is tim power of a rupee in this 
cash-less counlry that the mother continuicl to beam, ' I asked her 
the age of her cliild, and when someone banteringly added—' And 
what is your age ? '—she replied with ready tongue—' You must ask 
her who bore me.' 

The rest house here is the dirtiest building I have been in for 
years. The durry in my bedroom was impregnated with dirty 
foot-marks and looked as if some babu had been amusing himself 
by splashing on to it with his pen a map of the larger and more 
confused constellations. I sighed for the deauUness of the 
' uncivilised ’ Janglis. 


> The hoaUinan of n group of villages, usually from fifteen to thirty. 
The title should bo noted as it recurs constantly. 

' Governor. 
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13 Decmher.-Suhhthe to I'iiuti Uliiillunt m 

Snlchekc is on tho tainnl nud tlwl iim>i limn 1 .ilimn tn 
Sargodha, and sorry I was tn siv is lil.ii k in' likr -ml.i'n llm 
Indian l.mwl rnnd, hnwi'vni, Is imt In, tilr 

m Wg 'way 

bordered by strips of soft dusty caitli, in tlii'- 1 .1'.c tlw 1 r.l.,111 ,,i imif 
melted London snow. Tlic traffir up anil tlnwa w.i-, lull nl 
motley— a long-legged man on a short-legged dmikev \u!li f, < 1 lu'ld 
up to avoid the ground ; a ejrlisl in nhi inilitate i mi .m*! pniple 
socks ; another with a bunch ol marigolds tieil on 10 hi-. liiii'ilh-lMis ; 
fsmall tiUMtums^ rattling along with ladies slnonded in nmnpled 
[boorkas ; vast lorries (one of llicm witli iny sei e.infs mnl hit and 
the cook's bicycle on top) hurtling by al a lenifving p.u c md tt-.iving 
"as suffocated with dust, and oceasioiially ,i lloek ot .hri')> m g, 
who also stirred the dust but in a gwille leismclv elf.iid tli.il .him 
mered in tho morning snushiue. In the fields pe.is.uKs sm le ,ii wmk 
careless of all this trafficking life. We .e-kid mii- whv he w,i. 
scattering earth frain a basket over liK held ' 1 he (.md 1 ,.id ,„id 
there is no strengih in il, i have laken Ihh. e.iilh timn Ihi- m-iimd 
yonder and am sprinkling il over the lield In m.ikr ilie nil 
Atprosenl ittssimr,' 

' Have yon [tloiiglied il enongli ? ' 

' I liavo plonglied il many times, tiftei-n n i,uv he, .md n is 
still poor.' 

We left tlie colony yesleiday liul were .till m , .m.il uiig.iied 
Mmirj, and along Uie road ran a slow sIumiu in ,i 1 li.imiel to m 
12 feet wide dug by (iovennneni and pait of a luge ■ , hetne to di.mi 
the water-logged area.’ In time we eame to tli,- jh.mg lu.iiu li of 
the Lower Chenab Canal, tbo waleis of whieh lell 1 luiiHlei mg 1 htmig-h 
the arches of the bridge by wliich we erossed it. Hev nid we eiilen’il 
a tract watered by weUs, and we heard the eieaking i tnoiung melody 
of the Persian wheel. Cluinp.s of rewly .s.ukhand,i gi.tss' spoke of ,i 
river beyond, and the gentle undulations of a wnld that is not 
dways flat. As wo crested one of tbp.se, the wid- rivei.mi of tt.e 
Chenab. the nver still unseen, spread il'wlf mit hefme its, I'iie 
golden sarkhanda grass strotclied alimssl to tlie imiuon, ,md lisjng 


’ Light two-whedfid country enris. 

see p. 24 (lafotmatioii^kimily supplial bt the 1 J' 1 ' “ ^*’■‘•'1'“'’ 

cefned, 1932). ^ rr << »y tne i'4'fitify ( nruuitn iIuuph 

S Stictfan^ 
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mil of if liko uii Ehind lay the townli't of I’indi Hfiattian and its 
iloiiiftl hliriiu', 

Tliis was (uir dosiinaiioti, but a few miles lieforc we reaclu'cl it 
we stopped to see a villiif[e bank. Of the forly-fivo zemindars 
I'leseiit only one was literate, and lie only by courtesy. ■ 
1 1 was not siiriiri.sing thendniv that, when we repeated 
yesterday’.s ipicstions about the administration, only 
one could Rcl lieyond llic Deputy Commissioner ; and he merely 
knew that tlicre was a Governor, and that the King lived in London. 
When asked ttic King’s name, he answered : “ Allah knows ' ; and 
as to the Ministers, all he could say was : ‘ Tliere is one at Laliore, 
only one.'" ' And what does he do ? ‘ ‘No idea.’ Another 
•suggcstwl there were four ' Comidl-wala ’,■* and when asked what 
they did, he replied cautiously : ' Those who speak the truth speak 
it, and tliose who lie are liars.’ 

14 December. —Vimli Dhattkn in Koi Najha (14 miles) 

To day I had Iho feeling of exliiluraiiou which the approach of 
a greal 1 iver mi limvliaok always givc-s luo. Ifarlli mid sky visibly 
eudiraeed, and the alow melodious dirge of a i’orsiaii wheel came 
lloalliii! across Ihc Helds, c.’cpn’s.sitig in long-driiwu llireuody all that 
issisiuit uiid Imllock liaw endnrwl through iho ages. Our first 
sight of water was a side-slroam cius.sed by a bridge of three boala. 
Heyoiid (his a road of dry .sarkluuula grass ran like a golden thwad 
iu:ros.s the .sandy waste. Wo oaulcrcd over the crackling stems till 
wo came in siglit of llie river itself. A stonny sunset spread fire 
above and fire liekiw, and the inuneii.se quiet was broken only by 
the swish of passing duck and the call of distant cranes— till a 
yellow lorr y willi a scarlet bonnet started crossing the bridge of 
boats ; Hie new age flaunting iUsclf upon the old. And how the 
twenty boats creaked in iirntest I At the bridge-head a gronp of 
peasants were warming themselves by a fire, which flickered faintly 
against the sky, and two donkeys stood in tlie shadow trying to 
catcli the frail warmth as the cold night swept overhead. We were 
now in S hah pu r. 


' Thore are tiuco. 

^ The Itxiicutivu CommittcQ coiisists of two ' Members ' and three 
Minislcie. 
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CHENAB TO JHELUM' 

An Old Canal Colony— Nomad and Colonist -Poluii's and 
Prices 


15 Decent. — Kot Najha io Lalumdi (10 
Shahpdr with its 4,800 square miles is distinguished fur its 
landlords, its cattle-thieves, and its canal. Its landlords are raosllv 
in debt but number some of the most infiueutial landowners in the 
province. Its cattle-thieves are ubiquitous, and rattle -I heft is tlie 
most popular sport of the di.strict. ‘ Nearly every Aeniiiid.ii' is iiuiie 
or less implicated in it,‘ says a recent rei>ort, and, as in Jhatig iit‘Xt 
door,® it is only the best landlords who will have notliing to do witli 
it. ' I make as mneh in a night as you do in a year,' .said tlw owiiei 
of many acres to one of my stall. The Iniolv Is marched, or, when 
rivers arc swollen, swum hy night to stanc village across the liouleis 
of tlio district and handed over to a confedcrale, who the next night 
does the same ; and so on, stage by stage, until the receiver is 
reached in, it may be, GujrmiwBla or Amritsar. Each man gets 
Rs. 5 for his risk and pains, and if he gels into diflicullic.s, he cinmt.s 
upon the support of some inllacntial landowner to rescue him from 
the clutches of tlie law. The sport ia particularly ilear to the 
jMiglis, the semi-pastoral people who had tlie country to themselves 
whOT There was no canal. Tlie canal is tlie Lower Jhelum and, 
opened in igoi , it now irrigates about 500,000 acres.’ 

Of the Janglis who live between the Ravi and the Chenab 
I have already written, < and those who live between the Chenah and 
... the Jhelum, mainly Ranjlias and Gondals, arc not 
very different. Men still hardly touched by modem 
ways, by nature and tradition more graziers than 
farmers, their cultivation is like that of all primitive folk who have 
an abundance of land. The coloni sts from Sialkot and Gujrat 
root themselves in the earth, ^utTSe Janglis merely scratcli its 


‘ Rainfall 16 inchca. 

* Rvsiim, aaS. 

3 In Shahpur about 400,000 acres are sown every year [Pmjab Cohniu 

I^J t 

^ Ptasatft, 128 . 


*4 
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surfaw, Tho ridges betwcm tlveir fields have sprawling lines and 
LTurabling sides, and Ihc soil, instead of being incmlded to a fl,ne 
tilth. Ls surfaced with large clods, which are justified by the excuse 
of the lasy that they preserve the moisture.* The rotations are of 
the simplest, wheat followed by wheat, cotton by cotton, with 
a year's rest in between. Only bere and there is sugar-cat J0_seen. 
A canal officer who knotvs the Amritsar district well says tliat the) 
peasant there gels more out of five acres tlian the Jangli out of' 
fifty. 

But if the Jangli is not a good farmer, he is at least a good 
sportsm^ Faction and feud^are rife in his villages, and he likes 
to settle his quarrels in qld-fad™ned ways without recourse to 
court and police. An educated Ranjha tells me that it is stUl not 
uncommon for rival factions to meet at a fixed time and place and 
fight out a quarrel with bat and club. All but the old jom in and 
sot to for a brief half-hour of lusty combat. Like the loumamonls 
of old, tlie meetings are subject to certain rules. No sharp weapon 
may ho lused, but only the laOii or Indiari (luarlcr-slaft that every 
mau carries ; there mu.st bo no attack before the appointed lime, 
and after the light all mast Itolp tlioso who are hurt ; no report 
may he made to the police without informing tho other side, and if 
they ciuno uninvited, it is it iwinl of htmour to swear that Ihoro has 
Ix'cn no liglil . My informant says lliat only recently in his mother’s 
village a fight took place in pursuance of a feud of many generations. 
It was a comiiaralively iiuioctuit affair with a dozen on one side 
and twenty on the oilier and ended in a draw with the excliango 
of a few knocks and bruises.’ 

But the caual with its more settled life is slowly changing all 
tliis. Before it came, tho chief task was the herding of cattle, 
Now with cotton, cane, and wheal^ the men have 
oiS something to occupy them aii tlie year round. Pros- 

perity has raised their standard of living, and contact 
with men from more developed districts has given tliem some desire 
for education. Once there was hardly a zaildar who was not m 
the catUc-thieving business, and even now it would be difficult to 
find anyone of any prominence who had not a relative or two 
connected with it. But it is not quite so popular a pastime as it 
was, and in time no doubt the feeling of shamc_thal already touches 
the colonist will spread to the Jangli. ^lKS~satisfactory eflec^qf 
the canal js thejpwedng of the age of mar riage . In old days, as 

* Cf. Ruaaia ; ' Few would ever break up the lum^ of earth in their 
fields and prepare a proper eecd-bed ' (Maurice Hindus, The Great Offensive 
(1933), 97 h 

* In Palestine, too, fights of this kind appear to be not uncommon 
amongst tho Arabs (Jionlwick, op. dt, 173). 
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amongst the Janglis ut Lyalljtur, girls wiv mil lu.iirii'd till .".n nr 
even 35, but now that there is mufU more (ti (mI .tie maiticil 
at 14 or 15.' This perhaps explains in p.nl Ihi' cirtiii.l.inil tii.il 
physique is deteriorating. Whether (his is wi nr iinf, then' iv iin 
doubt 'that the old spare diet of milk, Inilter, .iml millel (/«/;<() 
with the dry dean atmosphere of the Ktir jmiiluii'd a line '-tm k, 
and the longest-lived men in tlie pruvuico are still tliibe wlm lire 
in the desert Thai between tlie Jlieliun and llie Indus. The wni\t 
effect of the canal has been the sudd en inflow of mmiey upon a pei iple 
to whom every rupee was once as precious as a half-crown to a eiiild. 
Factionjias increased, since money opens the way to tlic cnuiis, 
mid debt has risen phenomenally, as it always docs when ignoraiieo 
and prosperity go hand in hand. The consequences of this wcic 
^ustrated by a Snail bank I inspected during the day. 

The bank had been severely sliakcu by a murder ca.se, mid 
sitting on the ground in front of me were tiie two alleged muideiei>. 

Condemned to dcalh by Die Ses.siiins Jud!!i' in July, 
A they wore acquitted by the High Court in Novemhei, 

weaftM ta One plmn[i and luiildle aged, not ili.tppio 

wta wUrtM,, prialcly woru a bliu-k pngg.uee; tlie olliei, a meie 
stripling, was in white. Ami Ibe story Ihey told w.c. Ihi'., . .V 
money-lender iu the next village lenl the stripling's f.dliei .i sum of 
money, which was sUll unpaid when the fill her died. A suit Im 
Rs. 1,800 followed but, on a plea of niinoiily, was lejei led Uu 
daunted, the money-lender got tlio young man's emisiti min his 
toils and obtained a decree against iiiiu for Rs, 1,500. One d.iv lie 
came with a large party to execute llio decree and ariest the euusin. 
This led to a lighL, and his death. A savage light it imisl h.ive lieeii, 
for the High Court judgement show.s that he received Iweutv tlitw 
injuries, two of which fractured his skull. Hiitli sides ' cmniilained ‘ 
to' the police, hut as the money-lcuder wa.s dearly dead, the coni- 
plaint from his side was taken up and the other tiled. My two 
acquaintances were pul into the dock ; aJ.so two nhl men, ntu* of 
th™ the bank's treasurer. BoUi of them were sitting in bout of 
me with beards dyed blue-black. The Sessions Judge tmind them 
all guilty and sentenced the two first to be hung and the two blue- 
beards to twenty years' imprisonment. The Iligli Coml has hceii 
more merciful and, let us hope, more just. 

' What did you say when you were sentenced to be hung ? ' 
I asked the plump middle-aged member. 

' It is the order of God.’ 

‘ Were you not distressed ? ' 

' No, our time had come,’ 

* See pBosanf, i2g. 
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' And will’ll yiin lit'ard tlial yim wt’rn to be ri’loased, wliiit did 
yon say Uvi'ii ? ’ 

' It is God’s KOiidm’BS.’ 

The most liardi'iu'd rrhniiial could not have exiirtissed liiinseU 
more, phleginatically, and yet they were hardly erimiiiak in the 
weslern sense of the word, for in India a money-lender who presses 
a false or an extorlionale elaiin to extremes places himself outside 
the pale of village law ; and tliis is one reason why thii ty-four 
money-lenders have been made away with this year in the Punjab. 

16 December. — LalnwaU io Chokera (10 miles) 

We are now in the canal colony, where tUl thirty years ago 
nomad and cainel, lizard-hunter and cattle-thief earned a precarious 
but healthy living. Long avenues of dark almost ever-green trees 
murk where the canal runs, and witli what effect it runs is shown 
by the wide-spreading wheat, young and green as fresh-mown grass, 
the mustard-seeuled rape riolons in its yelUiw flowering, and (he 
reedy islets ol ciuui filled 'with ripeness lo llio core'. l''odder 
troughs (.some on wheoLs) appeared iii the tietds, Ihe divicliiig rhlgtis 
wens lirm and si raight, and tlie fewer and smaller eloiLs showed that 
the eloil-erusher is freely iweil. In .slimd, enHivalion was iimch 
sinierior lo what wi' saw yeslerday in the riverain. Hut evi’ii so it 
is not to be eoniiiared wilh what may bo seen in tbe f-yiillpur 
colony, iuid one reason for ilils i.s lliat many occupiers niltivatp 
Ihrongli ti'uanls luul lliis tenants arc largely drawn from the unim- 
gateil areas of 1 ho ilislrie.l, wheni (he standard of cultivation is low.* 

We stopped at a village to sue a Hotter Living Society and two 
banks, one for the zemindars or village masters and the other for 
the village servants. The village servant is so 
rtlsco” important a member of the village community that 
ho requires a chapter to himself, and he will be. given 
that later,’ One complaint was common to both master and 
servant-— the siibrtage of CMh.: ‘ We cannot put our hands to it,’ 
said one ol Uicicu Till the begiraiing of this century cash played 
the most limited part in village life, and its use now varies greatly 
from tract lo tract. A good judge with me estimates that in the"! 
neiglibourhood of big towns and where the countryside has beonl 
enriched by large export as in the canal colonies, or by emigration' 
as in Jullundur, or by military service as in Rawalpindi, as much asf 
75 per cent of village dealings may be in cash ; and that contrariwise \ 
in unsophisticated areas, like that llirough which we have just 

* In 11131-2 only 18.000 acres in Sliahpor wore douWo-oroppad and 
8,500 ncroB under siigar-cano as again-st 825,000 under wlieat, millet, anil gram. 

■> See oliaptor xiv. 
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passed, 75 per cent will be in ii'tnis of protlucc and sfi it e.' 
is mainly reejuirod for the suiuU ocrusiounl puii'li.iM''. ut ',.111, >,[111 1 , 
oil, and clolli; but even these are often llu' suli|i‘i‘t of 01 

adjustment in gi'ain.i and the need for ilotli vaiies with the 
amount of spinning done by the women. A inairi.ifjt' m ,i t a-.e in 
the courts occasionally demands a stout stun, 1ml, il neic'.'ijtv, 
marriage can be done ' on the dteap ' and tlie ra.se ran b(' ciiin 
promised or postponed. The raoneydonder's ik'iuamls have also 
to he reckoned with, but many are meeting them with a mm po<^sitmm 
folding of the hands, or with cattle and giitin. A generation ago his 
dealings were chiefly in kind, and a tendency to reveit to lliis, in 
consequ ence of the slump, is discernible where cash has taken its 
place.^ 

But there is one demand wliich is inexorable. Twice a year, 
that is at each harvest, land revenue, and in a canal-irrig.ited tiael 
water rate a.s well, lias to lie jxiid to tloveninieiit, iiiid 
both must bo paid in casli, ' Send me the levemie 
quick,’ shouted tlio zailtiar yesleiday to a passei by 
from bis horse, The fellow had not paid his smniuer iiistalmeul of 
Rs.ia-6. 'Whyf'Iaskcd. 

' The poor devil had nothing to pay il with.’ 

' How will ho pay it, llion ? ’ 

( ‘Godwillflndthemomis. What can wt- do ? rfwedoiiol pay, 
XGoycmmonl wili think wo are rollowens of (iiimlhi but we ,ue not 
5 nd he added : ‘ It is Gandhi's fault this great elteajnte.ss li.is tMiue.' 
But ‘ this great cheapness ’ is not the only rea.si«i wliy tlie laud 
revenue is not always punctually paid. I was imee looking at a 
village when I heard the headman wliisper something in the ear 
of the Naib Tahsildar,s who was walking with me along the narrow 


’ I have ttoantly made furtlier enquiries as to tlii-s, ami they suKKrsl 
that the variation is even wider than timt given above. Nii eue that t Iwvo 
consulted OTts the percontage lor cash higher Uian 75, but for must «( tlicTutlus 
valley (cf. i!«s(ie«s, 255) and tlie drought-stricken aoutli-easl (see clwjili'i to) 
it is put as low as 10 to 20 per cent, h'orihe more Uovelopfd centwl distriut* 
the toUowing esthnatea have been given mo by good judges (ojjct) : ■ 

Uoalings in cusit 

JuUundur and Hoahiaipur . . , . 7j nor tent 

Guidaspur.SialkotandAmfitaar .. 45 to 55 per eent 

“ p, 209. 


9 This IS the case in the extromo south-west, and for an iiccount of the 
system, see fiasmt, 199. 

+ to Russia, the peasants have only very recently been itfaccd on a 
money ba^ (Wicl^eed, Ten years in Soviet Maseom (1933), so) ; bul, saye 
Maunce Htadus (Red JSrsad (1931), 32) ! ' No (Ruasian) peasant ever likea to 
m«t a cash obligation, Compare, too, China wheto up country the iieasant 
hardly ever sera wyer; the most he ta ever possessed of Is a hiring or two 
of copper cash' {The Timee, ii May 1934). 

s Assietairi to theXahsildar, who lain chargoofatalisit(partufadislrict). 
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liigh'W.illfd lant>, ‘ What is lit> saying ? ' 1 asked. ' He tells me 
lhat niu' who will not pay his land revenue i.s here by chaitce ; it is 
an oiipoituuity,’ We took the opportunity and Uuned into a 
eourtyard, where a middle-aged man in a long black coat, with a 
white muslin scari gracefully draped over oaeli shoulder, was sitting 
on a strujg bed enjojnug the leisure and sunshine of a cold weather 
Sunday. ' Looks most respectable,’ I thought. Yet for two 
months he had dodged every effort to make him pay the modest 
sum of Rs, 38 ; and he had managed it, because he was an engine- 
driver and raiely at home on week-day^. Confronted with authority, 
he was all deference but murmured something about the convenience 
of paydng the amount in a few dayrs’ time. The Naib Tahsildar, 
however, having at last caught his fish was determined to land it, 
and the dcfanlling engine-driver was obliged to accompany him to 
the tahsil. 

By itself the land revenue dcmaiul is not heavy, a lew ruixses 
per inddvated aero for good land, a few annas for bad, with an 
average of only two rup('e.s for the whole province ; but when ilie 
charge for canal water is added, t(*u or twelve nnxics an acre may 
lutvv to bo ptud. A laiKtawuer 1 met Ibo other day told uvo be hod 
If) pay Rs. )(),o()o a j'ear, and lliat to met'l his ksl payment he was 
forced to pawn some of his family jowellory at n per cent . All 
along our roulo there has bwn a general tale of tho pawning and 
selling of jewi'llery tor llie payment of Govoniroent duos, and I hear 
it from .surli good mul varied sources that I cannot doubt that much 
of it is true. There is more pawning than selling, and roughly it is 
only the more educated who sell. 'The zemindars sell Uioir 
daughters,’ said a sardonic iKitwari,* ' but they will not sell their 
jewellery,' This is because most of it belongs to the women, and 
Uiey cling to it teuacioasly as Utcir surest defence against separation 
or widowhood. 'fto_^acl. however, that many must eilhfs pawn or 
soli is an indication of tEe need for the reduction of Government 
dues. It Ls, therefore, good news that Government has now 
decided, in the case of cotton and rice, to knock off 23 per cent of 
the coming demand, subject to a minimum charge of Rs. 7-8 an 
aere.^ But the colonist is hard to please. When the reduction was 
annomtcod, there was only a growl—' We have no rice : why nothing 
for tho sugar-cane ? ' Let Government look for gratitude any^rej 
but in a canal colony^ There it done so muchTthafTt is blamedj 
for" not'dning cverything .3 

* Tho village Moounlanl, who is in charge of tho village record of rights, 
etc. 

> For further remissions, sea p. 21 j n. 4. 

3 Cf. PeamHt, lap, and RmIkUi, 
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Of the forty odd iiu'iuk'rs pn'Wiil i.i'Xi'u one litfi.itc ,ui 
improvement upon yestenluy, ami llu* .ilummilieii' \ra< livolun iii 
consetiuence. Yet even h«> no one li.ot lie.inl ol ili.‘ 
Koiind Table t’oiiferenee exiept the lloiioiaiv -''iili 
Inspector, ‘We only know .iliont oni vvoik.' Hie 
question that really inleresteil tlieui was how tliey 
were to live with prices at ttieir present level. I 
suggested that the only course was to reiiure ex[iendi(uri' and that 
there was ample scope for this, since Jn no colony has extravaganee 
gone further. This is partly becau.se the colonist has been given 
SSacres (two squares) to cultivate and made a siiiidi fortune old of 
them when prices were high, and partly because the landlords of the 
district set a standard which many eraukile but few can afford. 
The other day when two n)einbcr.s of my staff rode out to im-et me, 
the local man wore a snow white puggaiee willi one eiai llonneed 
above it like the tail of a baby ix'a/aick, tuid tlie other, his siijieiiot, 
a man from a more Uiritty district, an oidinaiy puggaiee modestly 
wound about his head ; a tiny {Hunt but (•haiiielerislte of the genet, il 
di^rejn litis district tt) juas for a Htmliir or geiitleniaii at l.nge. 
This is i^arUcularly true of tlie colonist from the adjoining di titct ol 
Gujrat. "In' his liorae village ho liveil like any other |»*asant 
proprietor : his womciiCoik gathered the tiiimiuc and m.ule i lit> i lung 
cakes. But now, siiicii lie would Ite a getii leinan. Ids wife iitiisi be .r 
lady. Shu no longer grinds llio wlietit anti rawly feteties the water. 
If die takes any part in the. picking of the cotlou, it is only In see 
that her hireling wenches work us lliey simulii. 'liie women from 
Gujranwala and SialkOt still take out the mid-ilay meal to tlieir 
menfolk in the Acids, but this is no Uuik lor a lady iiiid inaiiy ( ciijrat 
women do not do it. Tlrcy have therefore lixi little to tin : nor litive 
they acquired the skill with tlic needle that would maki; leisitiv 
useful. ' ■Women,' said someone when we were, talking of all tliis, 
' should work all day, for no one quarrels worse than an idle wnmaii.' 

But the most striking effect of giving the colonist so much well 
irrigated virgin land to cultivate was the expenditure o n smiial 
ceremonies w hen prices wore high. The figures mention^ to-day 
wore startling. Two Gujars said that five years ago, when they 
married their children, they spent over Rs. 5,000 each, and an 
Honorary Sub-Inspector of Co-operative Societies who lives here 
Mserted^ that it was recently quite common to spend Rs. 1,000 on a 
dreumdsion. ' A dreumdsion was then a wedding,' A feast wa,s 
^ven to all kith and kin, and six pounds of gur to every household 
in the village. Four or five hundred rupees were distributed amongst 
the village servants, and occasionally the rejoicings would end in a 
dancing parly and fireworks. Even if his figures are halved, the 
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living 
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amoimt Is alisurdly lar/'c fur SO acn> fmiucrs. Tlio Brltor Liviu(f 
vSiidely,' and (ilill luore tlio fall in priws, lias ehangrJ all fliia, and 
niiw a drciimcisiiHi does not cost more than Rs. 35, The village 
servants are the chief losers, as they shared liberally in the general' 
jollificiitioii involved in these lamtmhas ; hul they take the change 
philoaophiciilly and liave worked out a now scale for themselves. 

‘ Our expenses wen* too high ; wc did wliat the zemindars did.' 

In one respect the colonist has gained by the slump. He has 
been granted the right to cultivate 56 acres of colony land indefinitely 
as a Crown tenant, and one of the conditions of the 
Oise- ICO ng jj. he 'mamtains an approved mare and 
keeps her lit for breeding. AU approved colts must be sold to the 
Army Remount Department, and for one eighteen months old the 
price is from Rs. 200 to 250, as before the .slump. The fillies are used 
to replenish the parent stock, or sold, in which case good prices can 
be obtained. Honse-breediug, therefore, provides the colonist with 
a .second siring to his bow, the value of whiob, with the inercasod 
‘purehasing power of the mpee, be now begins to appreciate. 
About 4,000 peasauls are cona-nicd, but many are. too fceklo!« or 
toolndebled lulienelU. 1 once examined lln'recordsoflwovillnge.s, 
alid llii'y showed thal in (liirly years wlitle one colonist had made ns 
much ns Ks. 8,(100, nuolher luul mcwle. only a few hundred, mid he, 
owed Ks, 10,00(1, Sooner nr liitt'r every nual activity is waler- 
loggod hy dclil . 

'I'lic aflciuonn was taken up with one of our amuial Co-operative 
eonfemices, (hice a year throughout tho province neighbours are 
/hn7vu.cJ!- brought together at convenient centres by the 
oonforancM** Co-operaiive Department to disciess their economic 
and social problems and the means of improving their 
lives. Tire area of a conference is never larger than a talisU and 
may, a.s to-day, extend only so far as a man may go and return on 
a horse in a (lay. Usually the smaller the area, the more live the 
proceedings.* Since the village is a whole, representatives of other 
' benofleent ’ departments attend to explain their activities and, if 
they are wise, to learn where these activities are misplaced or do not 
suit. The Agricultural Assistant preaches, it may be, the virtues 
of some new type of wheat or cane, tho Vtrtermary Inspector, the 
advantages of inoculating cattle and castrating scrub bulls ; the 
District Inspector of Schools, the importance of keeping children at 
school till they are really literate, and the Health Officer perhaps 

* For Bettor living Societies, seo Peasant, 233, In 1933 there were 
about 500 in the Punjab. 

’ ConXerenceu orabraoing a few villages only have taken tlio place oi tho 
old tahsil conierences, which proved to be too formal and unwieldy (Co- 
aperative Socteiies Jipl, (1933). 7t)- 
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shows them how nmlftrift iiiav I*' .ui’ult'l i'V um-rtiuitti in't. .uni 
quinine; lessons of the utmost imiHtttiiiuc to the |ii‘,u.uit lull 
uninleil^ihle or ignored unkss tmiglti in id's di.ilwt , vpiml u iih In , 
wit, illustrated from Ms life, anti qnu-koueil hv symisKtiy with liis 
almost overwhelming difficulties. Oiir cimh'teme this .(fU'iiiooii 
showed how much might be done in this way .mil how ilitlHult it 
is to do it with our present tools and iiiatcriid, 

The material consisted of aixml jof) villagers m.riiilv J.mglis. 
nearly all illiterate, and many not even co-operators, rudiments of 
the riverain, with almost nothing of the new light 
abou\them,butwithavcrydcfmitt’i'haiiicterstimnH’d 
* upon their rod sunbrmrt faces by generations of tiilui 
life and by centuries of heat and Islam; llioiongli .siHiit.smcii in 
their love of horses, yet with an almost feminine grace enticiugiv 
expressed in the glossy love-locks that curled lovinglv loimd tiieii 
ears. A few of us sat stiffly on an arc of cliaii.s, Iml most squal ted 
comfortably knee to knee on the siurlil iuwii in fionl of the c.m.d 
rest house. A local uolahility of v;ist piopoi lions .uul miliienco 
was formally voted to tlie chair jm’ airaiigcil of emu ,c .mil two 
non-officials made trlto tcxt-hmifc hpwclu's .thmtf eiitlitig down 
expondituro on marriages niul so lorlii, the scimitl at smli Icugtii 
that oven his slurill fidscUo votcc did not pievcut some uf us 
beginning to nod and tlio rest to dial. 

The only point that really riilercslctl the mnliciice was the 
question o f Goyesmmoui dues. ' 1 tun sixty five,' said a stalwatt 
semindai wtlr a well clipped beard, ' anil I liaw seen Imth limes, 
the days before the canal and the days after, 'the days lH>fore were 
good. Our income was small, but our wants were few and our iife 
simple. We ate millet and found it good, nail drank milk. We 
wore few clothes and went on foot. Debt was .small, and there was 
1 little land revenue and much land. Now we go in ionics tuid .spend 
' foolishly, and the land is old and yields less, and the land reverme is 
much inaeased : also there is little land for u.s. What can a man 
do with only a few acres ? ' He sat down amidst applause, juid 
j others took up the tale. Feeling was strong and only partially 
^yed by the announcement of the remi^ion o n cotton, \vliieh liere 
is one of the staple crops. Everyone demanded tliat Government 
dues should be greatly rduced, and no one gave a thougiit to the 
con^umces. Later on when they were asked wltether tlieir 
societies shonld not curtail their loans owing to the great rise in tlie 
value of the rupee and the conaequent difficulty of repaymanl, there 
was a babel of voices. ' Now more than ever do we require money ; 
the money-lender will not lend, and how else shall we pay the land 
revenue ? ' ^The rural consdenoe, as an Italian writer calls it, has 
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iwl yi'1 liMi awaki'iied. iuwl there was not even the elpramtary 
Iciiowlodgo of rural economics .wliich may now be found amongst 
intrlligeut co-operators in the central Punjab, Yet some of the 
scattered seed fell upon good ground, and at the close of tlic meeting 
a number asked the Inspector to come to their weddings and help 
them to cut down expcmdituie. Tlie appearance at tliis point of a 
photographer summoned from Sargodha turned our minds from 
economy to its great enemy— vanity ; and since 'tis vanity that 
makes the world akin, the cynic shall be silent. 

17 December. — Ckokera to Sargodha (10 miles) 

We spent over two hours in a_yiUage colonized _by Rajputs 
from RaWpindi and Jhelum, and by Bhattis from Gujranwala. 

Seven cx-.sdldiers .were present. Though the lanH 
village had been given lliera by 
Government in reward for their services, they were 
not very eiiLlmsiufitic about military service. Work was heavier 
Ihiui it used to be, parades were many, ami there was much digging ; 
also, lill price.s h'H, living wa.s dinkulL. An average* of four amias 
a day had to bo spent : lui atma morning and evi'iiiug for milk ; 
hidf on iuma on harbor, .soap, ami wiusherman; auolher half 
aima ou [loltsli for lioois and Iniltons, etc., ami an anna for 
elothos. Now with low prices- -it was mireshing to meet someone 
wiio liked tliem -service was wdl paidi but it was very short, 
only five yeans^ after which it wa.s difficult to get work. 'This 
complaint is general.* The other need not be taken very seriously, 
as the prosjiority of the soldier family Ls one of tlic most striking 
features of the I^ujab landscape.. 

I asked whether the ex-soidicr made a good cultivator. A 
sturdy pwisant from Gujranwala said emphatically — ' No. He 
weeps at the work. Wo work day and night, the whole family of 
us ; but he gives his land out, dividing the produce. In the army 
he becomes '* gentelman ", wears fine clothes, and has a flounce 
{tvrra) to his puggaree.’ ‘ I at least am as good as any zemindar,’ 
said one of the soldiers with perhaps less than a soldier’s modesty. 
' Then drive your plough against mine. What soldier can fast as 
wo can ? We have only two squares, but the soldiers have received 
three.’ The implication that the am^ mmlg t^ soldier ext ravag ant 
was challenged, and after discussion it was agreed that he had a 
better idea of the use of money and was thriftier than the zemindar, 
but took things more easily with plough and sickle. Of the seven 

■ The eepoy gets hie rations and need not spond more than lorn 01 live 
rupoos a month on extras out of his pay of Es. 16 p.m. 

^ Xho period was shortly afterwards extended to seven ye^cs. 
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soMiors present only twn eulliViite theii l.iml lln'in rhi'.. oiiil nt fhi 
tourloen in the vilUt?e only uue Iws on iiiipJioeil nl pliiiii;h 
(a Mestoii), wlicrens live meinherf. nl the ImiiL h.tte Iwe e.ieh .md 
four have harrows as well. 

Continuing our march we hail in viiw u ■'hoit isnlateil Inii' ni 
hiUs_caJled Kirdna^more aucienl than llim.ily.i itvell Aiid ,ni.l 
jagged, their ‘splintered pimiai-lei' j'oint ,i hnnei nt 
warning to the fertile plain helnw tliem. I'he 
warning is needed, for, as we saw last week, t jiia!' 
may ultimately bring death to the land. Thiity ye.u.' agu the 
water mTKis' trad lay 50 to 70 feet below the surface. Now it is ,i 
mere 10 to 30 feet, and it is still rising. In the neighhonring roloiiv 
of Hi 41 ia (Gujrat) it rose 40 feet in ten years —fnim (i(| feet down to 
zg.’ From many villages in boUi colonies comes the complaint Ih.it 
land is slowly going out of cultivation, and in I’halia .vloiie iie.irlv 
25,000 acres arc water-logged. So serious is (he sitnafion that 
Government has built ajiumber of (Irains, one 7.) miles long .md 
10 to 12 foet wide, to draw oCl the .siuplns w.ilet.'* M.mv lUous.mil 
acres have been reclaimed, hul the land is now h.iid .is hon .md I" 
bring it under e.uUivatiou again leiiuuvs sttoiii; (tlimglis ,md good 
bullocks; also dolermini'd eiilUvalois, with suliuient i.ipil.d to 
purchase both .3 

, That gootl crops can lie grown when- these londitioie, ,tte 
Ipresent is .shown by a Klialii,'' who, (hough 11 non aginnlimisl, is 
farming agood slice of (his liuid with sueeess, He 1 ms nmnagrtl even 
to grow cane upon it. When 1 entered the aointy.iid ot Ins house, 
the air was full of the sweet appetising smell ol I he gni' tli.it was 
being made from its steaming juice. It was sietiming fi.im the 
cane-stalk fire below it, wliicli a miuialli' ftsi, and an old pisisant s.a 
comfortably by gently stirring it in its large sliullow pan with a 
wooden stick. Peasant and rausalH each got three ixmiuK of gur 
out of every SzJ made. No need for cosh licre, Hy their side sal 
one even humbler, smoking his huqqa in the sniishim'. ' And what 
does he do ? ' I a^ed. ' In the hot weather,’ said the Kltutri, ' he 

' Gwfrai Seitkmmt Rpt. (igjo), 5. 

> Ci. p. ij. In 193s there waB no appreriahle riw in Ihi' Miifpr t.ilile 
between, the Ravi and tlie Jheium ; more dniinagt' prtijrcts 4rt‘ « oust'HujMitly 
contemplated (Latid Revenm Admm. Rpi, (103a), jti). 

5 ; After the removal of the surplus water thi'n* riTiuiiiis ' (s,wh (ho 1 h'l >wt y 
Commi^oner, Shabpur) ' a very big problem iiidueil tlin pr<jhlt‘nii bniiKHiK 
under the plough the land which was watcr-lt>ggKl,' nnd ' i*vr'n iij propni-tary 
aieaa, where mere is no hope ol exchango, xtsraiwlarti art* slow to icstinu^ 
cultivation' {Punjab Coioni$s Rpt. 3a). 

t The Khatoi is a viUage moaeyJenaer, shopkeeper, ami urain dealer, 
all in one. see Peasaui, 186. 

5 See p. ^66. 
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inills my jiunkiili ; in Ihn cold he siis hcK.',’ In India, poverty has 
its cumpcns.'Ltinii.s ; but to obtain theni one must not livo in the 
town, ' Wliich do you pn'fer ? ’ I iisked the Khalri, who had once 
been engtiged in business m Rawalpindi. Without hesitation he 
rt'pUed : ' The coxmtry. though now I make only a lew hundred 
lupee.s. Here there is health and contentment.' 

I(j Decembei'. — Sargodha to BhaMl {20 miles) 

It is impossible to march through this district without becoming 
aware of its landlords, particularly of the two great families of 
Tiwana and Noon, who include some of the best and 
progressive landowners in the province,* Their 
ancestral demesnes lie off our route in the nonstolony 
part of the disl:ict, hut they have their colony astates, where they 
breed horses for the army ; and this Ihey do uncommonly well, for, 
unlike the peasant colonhst from the rcntral Punjab, the Tiwina of 
(he western marclie.H is a born horscnmii and accustomed to saxldlc 
and spear from his earliest youth. One of their villages lies between 
Sargboda and Hlialwill, and it shows what a young well edneatedj 
landlord’ enu do to de.velop lus land wlven he. is not ht ik'ht tuid 
eitpilal is aviiihilile. The Malik's great mlvautage is that tlie wholo. 
village lieldiig.s to liis lauiily and llial hi.s word is law, Ho has lined 
the waleieour.st's Ilia) thread his liehls with a, 000 young mango 
lree,s, (lie (ildesl of wliieh, planted six or seven years ago, are already 
liearing. Tliey stand ao fwl apart and arc watered and tended by 
tile tenants concerned, who gel tbree-fitllis of the pniceeds. Both 
parlies are therefore intei'estwl in the expcTimcnt. In spite of this 
ea,suallies are heavy ; about a third of the yonng plants come to 
grief in the field, and many more in the nursery. The Malik tried 
1 he same experimen I in a village nearer the Jhelum, but a flood came, 
the water table nwe, and the young roots rotted and died. Such 
experimenhs can be made only by a landlord, and one could wish 
that more were made. But most landlord are in and an 
indebted landlord is like a PeiSan wheel with broken pots ; the 
wheel goes round and round and the pots go up and down, but they 

* Colonel NawabMalik Sir Umar lUyat Khan, K.C.I.E., A.D.C,> 

liitoly Memlicr o£ the Council of India, belongs to the Tiwina clan ami 
is its most distinguished member. The Noon family is seen at its best in 
Khan Bahadur Malik Fateh Klian, who in different capacito, and now 
as IJoputy Itrgislrar, has been associated with the Co-operative Mov^ent 
almost since its inception and lias throughout played a vital part in its 
development. 

s A son nl Sir Umai Ilayal Khan, 

t My unquiiios suggest that amongst landlords willi over 300 acres 
tliroe out of four are in debt. In the district there are 104 who pay Rs, 750 
or nime in land lovenue or have as much assigned to them. Es. 730 would 
be payable on about eoo acres of canal-irrigated land. 
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leak or coiw' up cmptyi mid tlic laud tmmd thr wi II IumI' "uH !i dt 
the crop it inighl. Tliis is him' uM'-on wltv tin i li.i . .t miii li 
less developed look than kyullpur. In l.\>dlimi. tlw ttei' i . 
widely established and the oiehaid maiden a tainitiai -.utht . but 
here liaidly oven one is seen on aiuaich. In tht' mad fimdaHHu 
oi man with man, family with family, the eiiloiU'd, lollMMimi thi* 
neighbouring landlord, has preferred to deck his wife ,iud danghti'i 
with jewellery rather than his trees wilh oianges, 

If one would taste the full beauty of the open jilaiti one sh.ndd 
ride either at dawn or at sunset, for then the empty hoiwon heeoiiies 
alive with colour, at dawn wilh niiiisim tutniin; to 
On the march sunset wilh yellow tuniing to crini'i'u, and 

both with the tenderness of a flower in its first bloom, ro-day I 
was riding late and came upon a field of sugar-rune, wheie half a 
dozen figures in white were crusliing cane with the eiimsoit skv 
behind them. I stopped, and at once they muMVeied a pan and 
brought mealiandful of the waiiii gur* K'loved of hoise and peasant . 
Tlie air rang with joyful salisfai'lloii that I had t-ome on hotsrbarh. 
'Wo can do the Sultaiuite humnge, and you will know out 
and wc can talk wilh yon. We hwrd yon weie eniptiunK alimii the 
peasants.' A Utile furlher on, IhougU it wiis almost ilaik, a hue of 
peasants were pallonlly awtiiUiig my eoming. ' Youi feet ImIuk' 
blessing,' said their spokesiuiui, a middle 'Uged man witit shmiitg 
eyes and a board iw red as the sunwl. ' \V)iy are yott waiting i ' 

' Wo have complaints, great comjiliiint.s. t>ur village h wiilei 
logge d. Our very houses are falling. Wo have lost .pm liighas (aoo 
acresj:’ the canal has done us evil Let us be given laud elsewhete.' 

I rode on speculating whether this could he ilotie, imd as the 
i^wilight deepened, two horsemen ili.sai>peared ticross the plain, 
leavinghehind them astream of white dust, which drifted like ineense 
towards the west, which stiE glowed, 

20 December . — lihahvU 

The little market town of Bhalwdl is a pleasant place to lialt ui : 
it has a commodious rest house, and round it is a garden full of ro,sea 
Md orange trees, the latter with their sunset-coloured fruit and 
jade green foliage faintly reminiscent of the fairy talc's enchantment. 
In the evening I inspected two banks in a suburb of the market, one 
of zemindars and tenants, the other of village servants, A zemindar 
who has matriculated acts as Honorary Secretary of the latter, and 
there would be more to be said for zemindars matriculating if they 
often did this kind of thing, 

I Unrefined sugar. 

* In thi^ district two bighaa make an aero. 
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Over forty peahiiiits were jin'sent, aucl all sat on the ground in 
Itu' small open courtyard where our meeting was. The twenty-five 
membeis of the zemindars’ bank were Wahraich Jats 
» mstke? ” Jhelum. In nineteen years they have accumu- 
lated Rs. 6,000 ill undistributed profit and reserve. 
But the interesting thing about them was the eflect on their lives of 
Iwing near a simdl but active market. Y esterday, for example, they 
sold their cotton (600 maunds) collectively to the Zemindars’ 
Trading Company, thereby escaping the numerous irritating petty 
charges of the commission agent and the market ; and they have 
done this with their cotton (but not their wheat) for the lak four 
years. Moreover, luilike other villages visited this month, they 
have a number of improv ed implements. Twelve of those present 
have Meslon ploughs, and many have ‘ kharif drills ’. One even 
has a bar barrow. Seed of improved types, Punjab 8 a for wheal 
and Coimbatore 223 for cane, is obtained from the Agricultural 
Deportment, and in the last four yvars, taught by two Araiu tenants, 
a domi have learnt to grow vi'getables. But so little now can bo 
got for Iboiu that they uiedltat e giving them up. ' Look,’ they said , 
iminllug to a ravt laden with eaulUlowers, ’ that letches only five 
iH"six rupee, s, and hast year each eaiilillower sold for two pieo.’' 
(Irowing vegelable.s and pmnda cane, the cano that is deairal to 
the elwiwer, they see manure in a now light. Dung-cakes were used 
in flw'iy hous(!, as Ls still the case in most of the district, but lo-dny 
seven said llial they liad almost entirely given them up and used 
eotlon stalks, ete,., instead. Nine members have joined together to 
Imy llio market refuse. Before they grow paunda cane, it sold for 
only Rs. 10 ; and si.\ years ago, when prices were at their highest, 
it fetdied R.s, 1,300. Even now it fetches Its. 700. Its distribution 
amongst the nine purchasers is simplicity itself : each gets it for 
a month, and in the three odd months it goes to those who pay more. 

' The zemindars cannot be saved unless God saves them,’ said 
a member, when we were considering how to improve their con- 
dition, And he added bitterly ; ' Govemmont has 
Oongreis and withdrawn its money, and no one bu5rs our produce, 
^ufoouftr- Congress has stopped trade, and Government has done 
enea tliis to punish them.' Pretty crude politics but 

widely hold. For the moment Congress, or ' Cangress- 
Mangress ’ as many call it contemptuously, is the Muslim peasant's 
bete noire, and I hear many unsolicilcd and not over-enlightened 
comments on the baneful effect of its policy of boycott upon the 
economics of the villogo. Made to please the Sahib, some wifi 
say ; but twenty-six years' service in a country attunes the ear 
I About id. 
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to the difforciiri' Iwtwi'i'ii wh»l Kviul witli tin- lip. .u’ll wrluit t. .iid 

from tlu' lu'Dil. Nut tliiit wtuU is saiit tunii llir IumK i.iin 

right, Alms fur tlio Iminaii lusut. Nti Sii. li imlml w i . tlw i ,i v 
here: for llumgh ‘mil tUsilii'iliwitv ‘ h.i-, iiu( Is'i'ii wittmui ik 
economic eflect, il is ns uuthiug In tin* flits t ut liic ' liu* 
significance of llic remark Istliat it was iiuitlf .iiiit hfln \t >1, ,iinl tiuit 
to-day, owing to the proximity of Ihi* iiuiikit, we Wfif m a moif 
intelligent atmosphere than usual. Kight mil i>l titf tuiiiivlivf 
members were literate ; three Itad road up h* the inuhitf ■'taniimd, 
and one is at college. Yet tif the forly-two presenl mtU thiet' 
oven hoard of the Round Table ('oiihTfiii'f.* I'lif matiifiil.itf 
Secretary merely knew that a coiiterencf was gtiitit* tm in I'mtl.mil 
and that it was 'for the advaulage of llw nnmtiv’. .Vnnthfr 
commented: 'Big big men (mo/e mote it, inti) liavf goiif Hieie for 
their advantage; for us wretches iliiae is tuml'le.’ llnlv Hit' 
Secretary of the zemindars' bank liail .mj' iile.i ot wlial the I'on- 
ference was about: ',Snme .siiy Ilimhistan shmilil iiwii.it'i' its 
affairs ; others that il is imiKissible : they ,iii* li.ivnii; ,i meeliuc in 
discuss it,' 

Tills ignorance is g(‘nerul in Ihu village anil i . dite to the t,u I 
that so few read a ucwspnpfr. In tins villagt", fm nisl.itne, lUiae 
are only two, ' Wliul do the pool \uelt lie . know ot 
BlooUgns Cojifen'iico ? ' I'xi’liiiineil one ol niv vi'.iiois 111 the 

last district, ‘ All they tliiiik »t Ls how In hll llieti hellii' ■ '' .\ii 
educated zemindar who was reeeully wil li me lliiiik > tlial i hi’ peasant 
is wise not to take an interest in iiolitlis, for ’ oiiteiwise he will do 
less work and quarrel more’, lit said tliiii in last Sepleiiil'ei's 
election for the provincial Omncil all voted aeeuitliiig to theh lube, 
and that only those wont to the jxill wlin were taken in Itiuies, In 
one case (not in this district), the two rival euiididates are s.dd 
to have tossed, and the toss was won by u man wlio had 
squandered Ws father's substaneu in riotous living, I reeently 
asked a number of peasants whether they had voted at tliis election. 
Their reply was typical ; ' The zaildar told us to vote for Hmar Din 
(an Arain like the zaildar) and we gave him our vote.' I then 
enquired what the Council did for them, ' If wo want .something, 
we tell the Council-wala, and the Council will beg of tlie Sirfoif.' 
These people had a glimmering of the meaning ot {lartiamentury 
government, but most have none and would much ral lier beg of 
the Sirkar themsdves. As nearly everyone votes according to tribe 
or religion, elections stir up a doud of communal dust, but the 

^ In the sununer of 1930 ' civil dleohcfllonco * was at its wurit. 

‘ The tot Round Table Conference met in hondon in Ndvraitier out). 

s Cf. Rifsiicm, 106. 
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pfiisAiil k mil a polilifiJ anim.it imd gtnu'rally (not always)' the dust 
MHui sfltli"!,' 11, however, tlie eleetor Riiius little flora an election 
Init .1 huMlli 111 ('xeilenient and faclion, tlie siiecessfiil eandidaLe at 
least henelils in outkiok by exehanginf; village lor provincial politics. 
The etterts aie soinethues curions. A bank ptvsident tells me that 
when lie w.is elected he giive up liavhig a pir. ' My election taught 
me what ray rights were.' Hut such knuwlt'dge is usually purchased 
(dear. Its. 10,000 is 110 uneoramou iirice to pay for election, and 
ssviras twice and even tlirice as large are not infrequently mentioned, 
(jvhero personal rivahy is keen and purses deep.^ 


21 Dmuiliir (.S'loirfnji ), — BIuilwM to Bhera (15 miles) 
To-day wo spent throe hours at a village near BhalwM with 
thirty-four riiltivators and a miinbcr of schoolmasters, who had 
collected for the weekly meeting of tlieir co-operative 
“ ‘ Tlirilt Socieiy. The levol of intelligence was much 

tlie same as yesterday, ami the only newspaper that comes to the 
village is a petiodierd taken in by the sehoolmastcr.'* b'ivc Itad 
hetti'il of lh(' Round 'I'able Ooufcivnce, but all tiny knew about it 
was thill ' leaders ’ hud gone io Loudon lo ask for power [hakmmt), 
tuul tliiil each eommiinily wmited jwwer for itself, 'We have 
lu'aid,' .said a Muslim, ' thal tlio Hindus want Ihe land and would 


heeonie King,' Moie w.is known alioul (lie tuhniiii.siraiion, and the 
different rungs in the otlieiul hierarohy, executive ami judicial, were 
cm'ieeily stated e.svept tor a .sligliL lo Uie I'uiancud Conuid.ssionors, 
who were ignolily placed under the Sessions Judge. But- -significant 
omission in naiuiug everyone from iialwiiri io King, no one 
ineiilioned Hie Miiiislers. When I asked who they were, they said ; 
' Tliey are made by our votes ; wo have no knowledge what ihoy do, 
nor wliy they are made ; everyone is for hiin.selt.’ Tlioy mentioned 
two by name, and knew that one was for education and the other 
for revenue. ‘ Tlie Maliks (the big landlords of the district — one is 
a Minister) gain, not wc : they exist for their advantage, not ours,' 

■ We pa.ssed on to Mr. Gandhi. ' We know his name, but we 
nave no certain knowledge ol what he teaches ; we have not seen 


Mr, Osndbi 


him.' 

' Many,’ I .said, ' see him as a saint.’ 


' If he is a saint,’ commented nsccptic, recalling those wlio wanted 
a sign from one greater than Mr. Gandhi, 'Jet him pul right qur 
water-logging and our prices.' (Water-logging is bad in the village.) 


' Cf. 3 J. 

» Cf, ibid , fi. 3 , 211, 371. 


3 Ci. ibid., 4 U. 

+ Ten ot Iho Ihirty-four cultivator were illiterate, and llirco had been 
through thu Middle bchuol. 
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' When Gandhi's name is spoken,’ said anolhpr, ‘ wr are silt-iii ; 
he thinks of his advantage, not of ours : it is his doing that trading 
is stopped.' "This is not fair to Mr. Gandhi nor sound economioa Init 
tj^pical Mushm peasant talk. As to Mr. Gandhi's idciLs about 
spinning, it was said ; ' For men it is impossible ; from generation 
to generation they have not done it, and they have no time.' 

The peasant is very _sqiiT ateut the fall in prices. The usual 
efiecte were mentioned. Firstly, expen^ture_ on ingfriages had 
^fal len enorm ously. ( 5 ne member in marrying lus son 

M ta "rifles* 

^ ° Rs. 50 when he re-married him recenGy, his wife 

being dead ; and yesterday a bridegroom had set out with a maniage 
party of only five instead of the usual ‘ hundred '. Secondly, like 
yesterday's Jats, they are combining to sell their cotton to a local, 
mill and put out the comnussion agent altogether, They have been 
driven tothis by the action of the agents last summer. Tlie agents 
sold their wheat for them and, instead of handing over llu* proceeds, 
applied them to the repa3mient of Gieir loans and then refused to 
advance them an5rthing more for Gieir Government dues, unless 
they pawned their jewellery. 

Thir<lly,jates of interest have gone up. The atslomary rate 
when jewellety was pawned used to be la per cent (occasionjilly y), 
but now it is rj or r8f, and even 24 per cent i.s clmrgccl. In five 
cases given me to-day the rate was 15 per cent in two, 18J in two 
more, and 24 per cent in tlie fifth. In the first two cases tlio rate 
was low, because the borrower sold liis grain through the lender, 
and in the last ease high, because the amount of jewellery pawned 
was considered inadequate. AH my informants agree that jewellery 
has been freely used in the last sk months to replenish resources, 
mainly for the payment of Government dues, and that mu ch lu ore 
has 1 ^ pa wn ed tha n sold . ‘ God has got it pawned,’ was the 
answer to a question why this was so, Fatalism could not go 
further. Some goldsmiths I met lost week said that the peasant 
began to part with his jeweEery eighteen months ago and that he 
has only 25 per cent left. Others consulted put the percentage at 
25 or 30, and no one at more than 50, but such estimates are perforce 
the merest guesses. Meanwhile, recovery from the peasant is so 
difficult that loans without security, commonest of all before, have 
dmest ceased. Sops have to be given to old clients to keep them 
in a good temper ; otherwise loans are ma de agakst only jewellery, 
or Md . ‘ 'They will not even give us the'Sie to our homes,' said 
an indigi^t colonist, and in India family ties are so strong that to 
the colonist to be unable to raise money for the journey to the home 
village is ^.complete example of shattered credit. 
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All alnng our route I find an indifforonco to politics and a 
keenness for education. Ycbtcrday when I aslted the gathering' 
what were the advantages of going to school, tongues 
were unloosed. 'With education one can measure 
the land, understand accounts, perhaps get service,' 
said a tenant. ' One becomes a human being ; one does not eat 
fraud,’ added an older member who had read in the Primary school. 
Then quoting Saadi : ' Without knowledge one cannot recognize 
God.’ 

' Wliich is the greatest advantage of all ?’ I asked. 

' He who reads may take part in the assembly (ylas) of a 
king.’ 

Another less ambitious said : ' He knows how to rise and sit 
down, and he can get service.’ In the same modest spirit did 
Solomon exclaim in his famous prayer : ‘ I am but a child ; 1 know 
not how to go out or come in.’* 

' Some say,’ I continued, ‘ that education is not good tor those 
who cultivate. What do you think ? ’ 

' The man who can read and write knows wliat to do ; he can 
think and look at books.’ Actually neither in tliis village nor in 
to-day’s could I discover any material difference between the 
educated and uneducated farmer. ' We are all tlie same,’ was 
to-day’s verdict, and enquiry showed that it was substantially 
correct : live of the seven who had Meston ploughs were literate, 
and five of the six who had chaff-cutters wore illiterate. 

As a number of schoolmasters were present, I asked them what 
effect education had upon the peasant. AE agreed that the Primary 
and Vernacular Middle Courses had no bad effect, but that the 


Anglo-Vernacular Middle tended to dissociate him from the land, 
and that the High School was worse.* ' It is the boycott of the 
land,’ said the president expressively.3 To a question, why the 
boys do not help their parents in the fields during the holidays he 
re^ed : ' Those in the Primary and Vernacular Middle schools help ; 
in the other schools they have much home-work. Also their parents 
are to blame. When they go to school, they lake too much care 
of them ; they look upon them with anxiety, and do not Eke them 
to do anything which may make them faE in their examinations.’ 
Some of those present said that boys who had matriculated could 
not do farm work, but they admitted that if they sot themselves to it, 
they would develop the necessary strength in a year or so.^ 


■ 1 Kings hi, 7. 

» Cf. RusHeus, 180. 

3 Cf. ibid., 43, 66, 338. 
^ Cl. ibid., HI. 
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In the village are Primary schools for both hoys anil girls, hnl 
the girls' school, though started seven years ago, has only twelve 
pupils against forty-five iu the hoys’ school. Aimiher 
Schools ^ twelve girk aic taught to read the Koran in 

Arabic at the mosque, without of course understanding one word of 
the text. At the soldier village visited a few day.s ago' the same 
thing was being done, and boys and girls wore being iaughl together. 
I asked whether there was no objection. ‘ They are cbildren ; when 
they become mature {bdigh}, then witiiout doubt it will be diffoiMi t, ’ 
I then asked whether they would like to have a girls' school. ' Yes,' 
said the soldiers in a chorus ; but an old Bhatti disagreed : ' We do 
not want our giris to learn English : there is no custom.’ This 
roused a member of the younger generation : ' He is 70 or 72 yeans 
old : his words are not good : he does not understand.’ Of the 
boys’ school (only a Lower Primary) there was but one opinion ; 
' Our boys become wise {aqlmnd) in their work. We have no eyes, 
but they will be able to road the Kliatri’s account and the (lalwari's 
papers.’ Much the same was said of the girls’ school yesterday. 
' They get dvilizatioii ; they learn to undemtaud proiU and loss ; 
and to look after their children ; this is llie most impoiinnl of all. 
At present our women are in darkness.' And indeed they nte,.f(iv 
in the whole district, rlcli as it onco was in Lh« days of high (aiee.s, 
out of a total female population of 37l),ooo only K,ooo are literate 
and 3,500 at school. As is the case ovorywlieni, tlas hoy.s aiv tar 
more considered, and in about 130 small areas education for lluiin is 
compulsory. Yet even in tliese areas over a third do not go to scliool. 

For schoolmaaters, as for all on fixed incomes, tlic fall in prices 
is a blessing ; realizing this, the schoolmasters proseut liad 
y wisely increased thc^ monthly contributions to their 

iS”LaBt6n Society. They contribute from one to five 
rupees a month, and some of them a rupee or two 
more for special objects. In two years they have accumulated 
Rs. 500 (now on deposit at 7 J per cent), whicli is a respectable sum 
for men on only Rs. 23 a month (£22 los. a year),* They all came 
from village schools within a radius of six miles and meet in this way 
once a month on Sundays. 

Leaving the canal colony behind us, we crossed the northern 
branch of the Lower Jhelum Canal, its water a jade green, showing 
Biiera ^ whence only such 

tun • j 

Hills mdeed we saw, not the mighty Himdlyas but the long 

* p. S3- 

iis) Vyrar™M4f ^ Sootlaad Hie Bchoolmistress gels £iis (liousc-renl 
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flai'topped ridge of the Salt Range, which stretches over 100 miles 
westwards from the Himdlyas, like the great wall of China dividing 
the rugged moorlands of the north from the vast Punjab plain. 
As we sighted it, we entered the wide open riverain of the Jhelum. 
Dust lay a foot deep on the road and rose round the passing lonies 
like surf. In places the sand was so deep that strips of brick 
causeway had been sunk in it to help motors through. The sun was 
far down in the west when we approached Bhera— an imposing 
little town of 20,000 inhabitants, with eight stately gatewa}rs built 
over sixty years ago by a Deputy Commissioner, whose name 
(Captain W. G. Davies)' is still remembered ; and most ancient it 
looked after the upstart market towns of the canal colony. Famous 
|:for its henna dye and its craftsmen, cunning workers in wood, iron, 
and stone, it owed its affluence in pre-railway days to its position 
on the Jhelum, then an important highway. Such prosperity as if 
has at present is due largely to many of its sons having done well in 
Government service, The surroundings are beautiful, so beautiful 
that they once made Thorbum’ exclaim in famous Persian quotation 
— ' If there is a paradise on earth, it is this, it is this, it is lhis.’3 But 
now the city is torn by faction, its lanes are filthy, its drains full of 
stagnant water, and its Municipal Committee half bankrupt, and so 
rotten is its state that one of its retired oificials exclaimed in parody : 
‘ If tliero is a wicked city on earth, <it is this, it is this, it is this,’'* 

Sipphig tea in the garden of the old rest house, the ' wicked 
dty ’ out of sight, one felt that Thorbum was right. A Persian 
wheel crooned plaintively by the well, the doves cooed 
Indian doves coo, and the setting sun pierced 
the jungle of palm tree, banyan, and cactus with 
spears of light. The canal colony with its rectangular fields, its 
straight roads, its interminable avenues of shisham trees, and its 
trim four-cornered villages speaks of a new order of things. But 
this was the old India— melodious, plaintive, prodigal, prickly, above 
all warm-hearted. The rest house is in keeping. Its two centre 
rooms (26 feet by 16) are spacious enough for a durbar, and in each 
stands a looking-glass of regal proportions supported, in characteris- 
tic eastern fashion, by a table with all the look of the under-dog ; 
and hung above the mantelpiece, in solitary state, is a large plan of 
the rest house. ' Know thyself,' it seems to say ; ‘ know how large 

' Deputy Commlssionor 1862-7. 

2 The late Mr. S. S. Thorbum, C.S,I., author of Uussalmans and Money- 
lenders m the Punjab, etc, 

3 Agar firiaus bar ru-e saminast 
Haminast 0 hammast 0 hammast 

4 lu the past, too, Bhera used to be ' notorions for its factiousness and 
pseudo-religious animosities ' (Shdhfw Caatteer (igi8,] 291). 
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yet laare thou ait.' Rest house and garden belong to an iige 1 bat is 

passing ; sure sign of this — ^the stables arc a heap of ruins. 


22 December. — Bherd io Lilia (i2 miles) 

The day began with the inspection of a sniidl .society of tailors. 
There are about 200 in Bhera, nearly ail Muslim, and twenty-eight 
have joined the 'bank'. Seventeen were present, 
Tattoia and tailor being nimble of wit as of hand, we had 

animated talk. All are working independently, and 
six have apprentices. A year ago, before the slump, 
they were doing weU, and eleven were earning over Rs. 650 a year, 
and one, thanks to a brother and three apprentices, Rs. 1,000.* 
They bore out what we have heard in several villages, that homespun 
was now more freely worn. I asked them how they knew tliis. 
' We take the wool for our quilts to the oil-presser to bo carded, and 
nowadays he tells us— I am very busy, you must wait.' ' T had 
to wait twenty-two days,’ said one tailor, ' and I went to him daily,’ 
The change began five months ago with the fall ii\ pthw and the 
Congress boycott of foreign cbth. One result, and we liave hoard 
this all along our route, is tliat inucli more spinning is dtine in both 
town and village another, that the tailor ourn.s loss. Eur sowing 
homespun they cannot charge more than three or four annas a yunt 
as the material itself does not oosi more tlian leu annas a yard. 
For mill-made doth they can charge twice as much, and for making 
up silks— now little worn— they go up to Rs. a a yard. More c(«tly 
iahiics, too, mean more elaborate clothes : for example, a shirt with 
collar, cuffs, and buttons instead of the country shirt, which iiL most 
requires only a poUar. And the country sliirt is so simple that it 
can be made up at home ; hut the more elaborate and closer fitting 
modem shirt needs an expert hand to cut it out and machine it. 
So too with the peasant's bedding. A quilt made of mill-made cloth 
must be machined, hut an ordinary quilt can ho just stuffed with 
cotton or wool. 


It is rare to find a peasant steadily depositing small sums of 
surplus money wjth a bank, but several of these tailors were doing 

income comes dribbling in from 
day to day instead of from harvest to harvest, and 
necessary, too, for one who works with a costly machine if he would 


I The %iiies given me at the meeting were 50 par cent higher. I have 
reduced them ae there is a strong tendency on the part of the luembars of 
credit societies to exaggerate their incomes in order to have their maximum 
credit limits pitched as high as possible (1931). 

’ '^.appbes to other parts of India as well, see Mr. Gandhi’s article in 
Young India, JO April 1931. 
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keep out of debt. One tailor told us that before the days of the 
bank, when Ills machine was beginning to wear out, he bought a 
money-box and, having locked it, he threw the key down a well 
that he might be under no temptation to open the box. Every day 
he slipped an anna or two into it, and on luclcy days a silver piece. 
Two years passed, and he reclconed that he must have saved the 
Rs. go required for a new machine. He opened the box and found 
Rs. 93. By this simple means he saved himself a debt of Rs. 100 (6i 
per cent ‘discount ' would have been deducted) and interest at 25 
per cent. And here is another case. Till prices fell a Muslim dyer 
(met elsewhere) used every day to put aside an anna for his son and 
another for his daughter against the day of theh marriage. When 
the money-boxes were opened, he found Rs. 80 in the one and 
Rs. lag in the other, a sum which represented five and a half years' 
steady saving. ' Meritorious is small expense and small accumula- 
tion,’' is what Asoka wrote on India’s rock over 2,000 years ago, 
and if only the peasant would seek merit in this way, saving, instead 
of borrowing, to spend, the face of rural India would soon be 
changed.’ 

Few arc the sewing machines in the village, but in Bhera tliere 
ai'e over 100. They arc becoming the stand-by of the Hindu widow. 

Many cam their living with them to the tailors’ loss. 
The local girls’ school is also a rival, for it Iras done 
much to improve the sewing, embroidery, and crochet 
work of the girls of tiro town. They showed me specimens with 
unconcealed admiration, but complained that all this competition 
had reduced their income by four or five annas in the rupee. How 
were they meeting this ? ' Two, two and a halt months ago we had 
a meeting of the brotherhood of our wani-reackward has 

^ its own — and appointed a panoia^roF five good men to fix what 
each fmnily 'should' spend on their marriages and luuetals. No 
‘fixed rule was laid down, as dreamstances vary.’ Three marriages 
have taken place since, and in one case a member said he spent only 
Jgs. jBCf 4 ® luatrying his son instead pf Rs. 1,000, which he must 
have done before. “‘Another marriage is abouftp take place, and 
-it has been arranged that only those who take part in the marriage 
-procession, and not the whole brotherhood, shall be feasted. In the 
"village the indigenous panchayai survives only m the south-east 
with any vigour, but amongst the humbler castes of the town it 


Sortotlal 

eoonomios 


' Asoha ; Canniohael Lectures by Dr. Bhandarkax, 278 (quoted Mum 
JoufMo! of Economics, vol. viu, part 2). 

* Some peasanta do it already ; see BwsJicws, 257. 

3 Bioilicrkood is a literal translation of this common word; the tie 
u relationship not religion. 
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stiE thrives. These laEors have had ono for years and so siuw.ssfal 

is it that no one goes to court. 

The sun was Irigh when we left Bhera, and liol when we ])louglied 
our way through the heavy sands which betokoiiwl our ainnoach to 
the Jhelrun. Before us rose, no longer shadowy, tlie long oblong 
mass of the Salt Range, bare as a skeleton, stiff as a coiivse, its face 
splashed with red, symbolic of the blood that flows so freely amongst 
those who live in its uplands. This was the red of the salt which 
gives the hiEs their name. The Jhdum, Eke aE Punjab rivers in 
the cold weather except the unharnessed Indus, was a mere wraitii 
of its summer self, but beautEul, as aE running water is on these dry 
thirsty plains ; and as we splashed through its dear shaEow stream, 
the sunEght spun a thousand fairy arcs and rings on its sparkling 
surface. We were hardly on to the wliite sand beyond when men 
of Jhdum cantered up to greet us, and with many reciprvicaled good 
wishes for Christmas and the Now Year, I bade good-bye to the 
men of Shahpur and entered Jhdum and the northern Punjal). 



Chapter III 


THE SALT RANGED 

Reconstruction’— Feud and Faction— The Soijhee at 
Home 

The river Jhelum, the ' fabulosus Hydaspes ' of Horace^ and the 
scene of Alexander’s victory over Porus, is the most northerly 
of the five rivers that give the Punjab its name and is a real 
boundary. It marks the end of the great plain which begins far 
south of Delhi, and beyond it live MusUm tribes who have more 
affinity with those of central Asia than with India’s prolific races. 
Braced by a colder climate and grudgingly fed by a (toy rocky soil, 
they are the most virile and martial_pea^tr5r in Int^ South of 
the Jhelmn, m^s sport is tlie theft of cattle, here it is the murder 
of enemies. And there can be no doubt that the murderer is more 
^Itractive'^than the (hief. ‘A murderer is often a good man, 
a tliiof generally a bad,’ an experienced magistrate once said to me 
of these parts. The thief is a timid shifty fellow, a man of smiles 
and wiles ; but the murderer, having a more passionate temperament, 
is bolder, straightcr, simpler, and, when disciplined by military 
service, makes a first late soldier. 

Lilia is a townlel of 7,000 inhabitants and stands on the open 
plain a few miles from the base of the Salt Range. I was ahead of 
my three camels — this was our first day with this 
but leisurely means of transport— and I 
settled down for a t^k with two Muslim veterans, 
one a humorous, loquacious Captain who had seen much service 
in Irak and Kurdistan, the othOT a matter-of-fact but quick-tem- 
pered Risaldart who had served in East Africa. They had a great 
deal to say about Mr. F. L. B ravne’s village, campaign, started 
a year ago when he'^camc to this district as Deputy Commissioner.S 
The Captain had become a life member of some ‘ uplift ’ organization 
at a cdst of Rs. loo, 'The other had got oK more lightly with only 

1 Rainfall 22 incheB (eastern half). 

® T^8 "word IS gradually dwpl^ang the odious word ' uplift \ which, 
however, is siiU freely used in the Rsporf on the Process of Edacaiion tn the 
Punjab for 1932-3. 

3 Odes ui. 6. 

4 A cavalry officer 

5 For an account of his earlier campaign m Gurgaon, see liustieus, 
chapter v. 

sr 
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Ra. 10. Even so, he spoke with firlinf; : ' Wv pi'iisinn is onlv 
Es. 34 : the Captain Sjdiib’s is Rs. 'i'hi'U llii' Cnpl.un h,ul 
subscribed to a prize fund, and further sul'seiiplions weie spokeu of. 
They laughed good-humonrodly at all this, but it w.is the hiiigliter of 
men drenched in an unexpected shower. They tneiitioned the iiimiy 
things for which money was needed, and when lliey <'aiiie (o the 
loud-speaker, which cost Ra.* 3,200, IheRisaldar (>.\rlLiiiiied, throwing 
up a dark but emphatic hand : ' Tliat at least is not required.’ 

Nor did he_lik£the,mtuiure pit, ono of which 1 notired empty 
on the jffo^ty of some retired official as I entered the town. 
‘ It takes a man six days, probably more, to dig, and wc have to pay 
a man eight annas a day to do it. Our labourers won’t do it. It is 
not our work, they say. Nor do we need manure on our land here. 
There is too little rain, and it heats the land, and the crop withers.’' 
But the Captain had absorbed more of the new teaching, ' It is, of 
course, a good thing,' he said, ‘ to put all the dirt and refuse into 
a pit, and Brayne Saliib says we muLst use it as a latrine ; and, it is 
true, some people here relievo Ihcinsclves in tlie lanes,’ Then, 
taking a wider view : ' There is no doubt the Sahih’s ideas are good 
and what he tells us is true. Our villages aiv dirty mnl our healiU 
' is bad and we arc not educated. But the peopk* nre iipioraut mul 
jazy^ They are so ignorant that they do not .s<'e liiiil lliese tilings 
are good. And they are too lazy to I)C willing lo dig pil.s. Keie 
the land is rain-land and when the ploughing and the .sowing are 
done, there is nothing more to do till the rutting. Tliey Work for 
three months and are idle for nine. They are very lazy.’ 

The Captain took up the talc again, ' Tlio Sahib asks us- do 
the people think I am mad ? (Loudlanghtcr at thus idea.) We, say 
to him — ^the people must have thought Moses mad, and certainly 
ffiey thought Muhammad Sahib mad when ho told them their 
idols were of earth and should not be worshipped. Then people 
regarded him as a prophet,’ 

' And what else is the Sahib doing ? ’ 

' He says girls must not wear even earrings. But .say the 
peof^, if onr girls do not wear them, how shall wo know they are 
not boys?’ Whereat the Risaldar related witli gusto that in 
East Africa he had seen men and women going about naked, and 
when remonstrated with they said : ’You wear clothes, but bow 
^ you tell who is man and who is woman ? ’ ' The Sahib said,’ 
he emtmued, ' buy mosquito curtains instead of jewellery. Jewel- 
lery does you no good. A thousand curtains were ordered, but if 
a person buys one, his neighbours say-" He has made himself 
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a Nawab — and everyone laughs at him. The people are very 
ignorant.’ The Risaldar was quite sure that it would all end when 
Mr, Brayne was transferred. ' So it always is. Tlierejm^, . . . 
Sahib : his passion was roa^.jnothing but roads : we all made 
"roads. Much money was spent here in collecting stones to make 
a big road ; but he was transferred, and the metal was auctioned 
for nothing, and no one thought any more about roads. 'When' 
the Deputy Conunissioner sa3rs a door must be opened, we all 
throw ourselves against it, because we want to please him ; not 
because it is in our hearts to do this. It will only last if it is in 
people’s hearts, and this is not in their hearts.’ 

How is it to be put into their hearts ? That is the question.® 

It was now evening, and from the plain around ns arose waves 
of dust made hy the shambling cattle trailing homewards. Beyond 
them the sun was setting in clouds, an angry sun, which made the 
(hills look as if they had been steeped in blood. But my camels had 
arrived, and I sat hungrily down to a belated meal by the hre. 

23 December. — Lilia to Sardhi (lo miles) 

I breakfasted in the sun and shivered, so cold is it now, The 
cattle, with loan discoloured flanks, were going out in search of 
pasture. Here they do not remain at home in the 
man sad'lisast winter months as colony cattle do, for in this uniiii- 
gated country JicreJs pl enty of waste : at present, 
indeed, there is little else but the stones and salt washed down from 
the kills. This means a hard life for the cattle but, though small 
and thin, they are inured to hardships which would kiU more showy 
beasts. And man must he hardy too, for harvest s are as uncertain 
as the hand o^ God— two-thirds of a crop'may be tost for want of 
fain?Tlie heaTm summer is terrific, and water is as scarce as it is 
bad. An official tells me that at a village near here he saw over 
a hundred people struggling to draw water from a small well, the 
only drinking supply in the village, and the water was ‘ a foul liquid 
full of mud and salt’. Yet this village was fortunate to have 
a well of its own. Many villages have none and men have to go 
miles to find one. 

There are two societies in Lilia, and 70 of their 150 mem- 
bers were present at my inqjectton. The she soldiers amongst 

• • I u them w ere the only bright spot. No one dse was 
AdnmuBtrstion "and" the only rmproved^ implement in the 

town was a Meston plough, which one of the societies had got three 

' A Muslim title sigmfying greet position and wealth, 

> Ci, Rastteus, 48, ijy. 

3 The ramfell is only 12 mches. 
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years ago as an experiment. But I could not find tlial anytnw liad 
used it, though a few Imd seen it. For tlie first lime tliis year— 
■probably the result of Mr. Brayne’s campaign- selected wheat 
seed (Punjab 8 A) was made available, and ii few used it. One 
member, the owner of loo acres, knew the different runB.s of the 
ofRcjal ladder, though ho did not know the King's name. But when 
it cam fi to the Judicial, there was a long pause befirro anyone 
(apart from the ex-Kjfficers) could remember who came above the 
Sessions Judge ; and no one knew how many Ministers there were. 
Someone mentioned a Minister wlio lives across the Jhelum, hut 
when asked what he did, merely said ; ' He lours about the Punjab 
like others.’ Of the other Ministers no one Icnew anything. 

We set out at three to dimb the liiUs lo Sardhi, which stands 
on the onter e^e of the Salt Range. ‘ You will be late if you do 
not start at once,' said tlie Caplain; ‘it is not 

Wt*B»nge ^ 

* since I was on a worse. Across the few miles of 
dividing plain it was well enough, but when wo entered the narrow 
gorge where the climb began, it became all stones and bouldens, 
land the stones rang with the diUiciing and scraping of our horsi's’ 
shoes. At the entrance to the gorge, a sixil too desoUvto for anylhitig 
hut the worship of God, was a sldno witlr a .small eoloiiy ol sUme, 
houses, where lived a plr and lus salellitos. People coini' there., 
appropriately, to be healed of stone, for the ewe of whieli the shrine, 
has acquired fame, I thought this might be duo lo some virlue in 
the sail-red dills above ; but, said my Inspector, ‘ peoplo come not 
to drink but to salaam.' 

The Mils around and above us were not so bare as they had 
seemed from Lilia but far more diabolic. And the road up them 
was diabolically steep, I got off my mare to relievo the strain, 
and after dhnbing a bit cast a furtive eye backwards to sec how my 
companion, an Indian colleague, was faring. He had dropped 
bdiind to a convenient distance and had mounted his pony again. 
Catching my glance, he dismounted at once— such is the courtesy 
of the East in the presence of a ' superior ' — ^but a word shouted 
down the Mil brought Irim into the saddle again. Catching me up, 
he s^ apologetically ; ‘ My wdght is greater than yours,’ and it 
WM indeed by nearly two stone. As we climbed higher, the hills 
did not grow less bare, but their grim cracked faces became alive. 
The purplfi ri^ows of evening chased the sunlight up their slopes, 
and as they did so the light grew radiant, and the cliffs above shone 
as if they saw beyond the sunset. On their outer edge, like crenolla- 
tions on a fort, stood the village of Sardhi. Inaccessible it seemed, 
and to rejeb it the road passed through the living rock. On the 
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cresl \vt' ]«uisefl In look at thi' plain 1,500 fool Iwlow, hut all wc 
ooukl a'e was the Jholuin faiii(l_v showing through the liazo ol dusk, 
Beyond the crest lay an entirely new country of moor and field 
stretching away to a far line of hills ; and on the edge of the moor, 
by a solitary pipal tree,* stood tlic aged rest liouso tlat gives us 
shelter for the night. 

24 Decmber. — Sardhi to Kallar KaMr (ro mUes] 

A feeling of leisure to-day, for the Christmas holidays have 
begun, and for ten days there will be no daily post-bag of files from 
Lahore. I started breakfast on the terrace, but the 
match for the north wind, and I was 
driven in. After breakfast we strolled over to the 
village to see how it did. The headman and a white-bearded 
one-toothed veteran appeared. They showed us their mosque, 
which the village had recently enlarged at a cost of Rs. 500, each 
house contributing according to its moans. Labour, too, was 
given free, so that only three artificers had to be paid.’ There is no 
co-operative society in tho village, but mucli in digenous co-operation. 
At a marriage everyone lends a hand : fuel is collected from’ tlie 
hillside, beds are carried to the house of entertainment, and water 
brought to the barber and washermans lor the cooking. When 
anyone dies, those who come to condole on the first day are enter- 
tained by the village, so that the bereaved may be left to their 
mourning, and neighbours dig the grave. At plough-time and at 
harvest, if anyone has more work than he can manage, he is helped ; 
also if timber has to be fetched for a new house or an old. In fact, 
os the headman said : ‘ If there is any work a man cannot dd 
himself, we help him.’* Even when there is enmity, those who arej 
at feud help each other, and speaking of this, the veteran said : 

' If my enemy asks me to help him, I do so with great willingness.' 
My companion, who was a little sceptical about this, subsequently 
verified the point from an educated zemindar. 

The c urse of t he distric t i s faction. ' A good quarrel to draw 
emulous factions and bleed to death upon ’5 is what these virile 
people love. My companion, who knows the district 

FaCtLOn 

villages are free of it, and most of them only because they are too 

* i^tcKS rehgiosa. 

^ By the same excellent means 'tiie village cbnrclL of Balmeny (near 
Edinbuigh) has been restored to its ancient beauty, 

3 According to local custom, he makes the halvaa, a compound of Dour, 
clarified butter, and sugar. 

4 So is 3t also in the remoter villages of the island of Hull. 

3 Troilus and Cressida, ii, 3, 79. 
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giYinii for rival parties. In the rwl it snuiiiUlprs, and in aiinut 
a third it breaks out from time to time in iiuhl aiul murder.' I 
■■■iVprt the veteran how Ihing.s were in iiis ymith. ‘ When I w.is 
young,’ he rq)lied, ' there was less faolioii ; then lliere was mure ; 
now se"'n there is loss. When I was young there was also less 
falsehood; now there is much diealing. Hut it is the wisdom 
WWftwaf) of Allah.’ That there was less strife he attributed to 
i education and to greater severity in pniii.shmcnt. Tlie improve- 
|mmt began after the war. This opened men's minds to the folly 
of always fighting with each other. ‘ We even kill a ninu because 
he mgtfps himself a Sardar (a gentleman at largo) ’—an allusion to 
some murder of the past when democratic principle.s were more 
forcibly upheld than they are now. Tire occasion, not tlie cause, 
of this constant strife is the comparative idleness of the people. 
The tract depends mainly upon rain, and, as the rainfall is only 
2a inches, the cultivation Ls necessarily of tire simplest character 
and leaves the peasant with little to do from Novcmlrcr to April, 
from seed-time to harvest.’ Fodder lor the. callle lias to be brougbl 
in and chopped, and 'when that is done, we sit and sni<il{<‘ the 
huqqa and ^an the next fight.’ I mentioned Mr. (laudhi and his 
recipe for the idle peasant. To wliieh the veli'mii aiLswered ; 

' The women spin, but the men have lU'Vt'r done it and wmilil never 
do it. If we were to spin and. weave, we should hw our 
If Gandhi gives the order, wo will Dover do it ; hut (here the old 
soldier’s sense of discipline assorted itself) if tlio Sirkav orders, we 
will.' 

At mid-day we set out on fool. Our path led us across Hie 
open moorland, where the young wheal was sprouting in small 
terraced fields. The terraces, which were supported 
c^pn^Sr ^ labour, 

but tbe cultivation was of poor quality until wo 
approached Buohhal Kaldn, round which tlie fields iiad been 
prepared and sown with care. Buchhal Kaldn is a largo village 
of 1,800 houses and is the first clean village of any siw that I have 
seen in the Punjab. Some of the side lanes had their quota of 
rubbish and dirt, but the winding ways by which we threaded our 
^ course through the straggling village were almost spotless, and the 
to windowless biscuit-coloured walls of the mud-plastercd houses on 

' Vot the western half of the Salt Raoge, which lies in Shahpur and is 
Awan country, an intelligent Awdn gave me much the some figures. 

s Cf. RtuHcus, 131, 140, 144. 

’ d. word for which there is no precise English equivalent, denoting 
otqeraveqr, social position, and subjectively, amout'-hrodra. It should ho 
noted as it is frequently used, 
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either side were cleanly and smoothly leaped, and the many court- 
yards of which we got glimpses were carefully swept. 

In rural life wh en anything spa^y good is foun^ there is 
nearly alwaysa personality to juxpunt for IE In Biis case itwas 
an enlightened and forceful Subedai.^ Severity years and more 
have passed over him, and a white beard now fringes his reddish- 
brown face. With close-set eyes, decided nose, thick but firm lips, 
long strong fingers and thin wrists, he suggested one of the dour old 
Rabbis that Rembrandt delighted to paint, and doubtless like the 
original Rabbis he owed his hard resolute dominating character 
to a vigorous climate and a stony sod. When he retired from 
military service in China thirty years ago, he found the dirt here 
intolerable. ‘ One got as dirty in a minute as in a month in China.’ 
He started preaching cleanliness to the people and in time got them 
to dean their houses every day and sweep the lanes in front of them. 
Manure pits have not yet been dug, as the ground is too stony, but 
it is proposed to make stone-wadl enclosures instead. 

I noticed with regret r ows of dnn g.c akes piled two or three 
deep, like loaves in a baker’s shop, alongfte walfi'of the flat-roofed 
houses. In the old days fuel could he got from 
Trsp-piaating Government forest area, but now it is dosed and 
cattle dung has to bo used instead. The obvious remedy is to 
plant trees oneself. A few have done this, but so little part dpra 
the ordinary .<iclioolma.stor play in village development, that of the 
seven pio.senl at the bank inspection only two had done anything.* 
One of tliese, however, has Ranted eighteen trees in front of the 
sdiool. With the exception of a boy who, following Mr. Brayne’s 
advice, had planted some fig trees, the other tree-planters were aU 
soldiers ; but only one has planted his courtyard with fruit trees 
(almond and apple) though nowhere could they be more easily 
watered and guarded. He was a retired N.C.O. with the lean 
tenacious look of the Puritan, and so keen a cultivator that he was 


nicknamed Mili (gardener). ' When no one else has a crop,’ said 
the Subedar, ‘he manages to have one.' Once, not to waste 
precious ploughing time, he set his wife to plough while he had his 
mid-day meal, but neighbours laughed and he did not repeat the 
experiment. In the courtyard of his house I found the first attempt 
at a hen-house t hat I have seen in a Punjab village. Though it 
consisted merely of wire netting propped up on stakes, it contained 
the germ of a _great possibflitv.^ 


“ An infantry offioor. 

’ TI10 village has an Anglo-Veraacular Middle School with 383 boys 

^ At Nowshora in Amritsar (p. 86) I found a small wired in hen mn In 
the hwso of a Klsaldar, but nowhere ^e on this tour. 



A soldier's 
bouse 
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I had a look at one of the mos .1 up-lo-(h\te honsea in llic villagt'. 
An ex-soldier was the owner, and unto Mr. Brayno's iiinuenro had 
made two windows in one room and had artnally 
wire-netted them to keep out flies and ino.viniloc.s. 
Another innovation was a primitive fireplace with 
a pipe to carry away the smoke. On tlie table .stood a large dock 
and a bicyde lamp, and on the floor a small cistern with a tap, 
objects rarely seen in village houses. Floor and ceiling were holh 
remarkable, the floor of strong smootli cement and the ceiling sot 
with tiles made in the district. But, alas for modern ways, this 
up-to-date room had a plain doorway, while the old-fashioned one 
next it had one pleasantly carved. 'Tlie new one,' said tlic 
soldier apologetically, ‘was made tlius to avoid extravagance.’ 
Is beauty ever an extravagance ? A surprising feature where so 
much trouble was taken with the house was that caltlo pass the 
night in some inner chamber. This is common throughout the 
Salt Range and must be the result of villages having to bo huddled 
on hillock and hillside. The same is the rase amongst the Arabs 
in the uplands of Palestine, and there the results arc most nnistimc. 
But here the rooms in whidi the cattle arc kept arc .swetit daily 
and occasionally sprinkled with fresh earth. ' 

The army was well represenlccl at our nu'ctliig, and of llio 
fifty who sat on the floor of tlie sclinolroom where W(' gathered 
about forty liad had military .‘icrvice. Thirteen were 
““ ® literate, a higher proportion than usual ami due to 
the army. They wore ompliatic that educate ui Is good for t'tiltiva- 
tion ; yet there is no^a single improved irajfiement in the village, 
and only this year has one of the belter tyi^es of seed (l’imj,ab 11 A) 
been tried. The use of the country plough was justified on the 
ground that the land is loo dry for a Maston and local rattle too 
feeble to draw it. But they had never tried one I I asked the 
Suhedar whether any change had taken place in cultivation since 
his return from China. The rotation , he said, was the same— wheat 
followed by bulrush millet, the one reaped in April and the other 
sown in July, and then a year's fallow.' But in the old days the 
peasant ploughed his land only twice or thrice, and now he does it 
eighty or nine times. In those days, too, less manure was used : 
now it is h^hly valued, and even the refuse is collected and put on 
the fields. This is not due to agricultural teaching but to an 
increasing population which requires more food. The holdings are 
so small ^the 87 members of the society have only 600 acres between 
them— that men have been forced to supplement their income from 

(1899) >6 general m tlie distnct Uhelum Assm. Rpf. 
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land in various ways. This is characteristic of the whole range of 
lilUs, and the members have a miscellaneous income of Rs, 20,000. 
The main .source of. this is a6ldieriugi_but_calfle-dfialing_is also of 
importance. Cattle are bought m the lino breeding grounds of 
the Dhanni to the norlli, and sold in the colonies to the south, and 
wheat straw is bought in the colonies and sold for fodder in the hills. 
Thanks to this, and contrary to the general case elsewhere, members 
are maintaining their repayments to the bank. 

Buchhal Kaldn would be a model village but for one thing ; 
it has caught the prevailing distemper of faction.'^ A few months 
ago there was an aftay aiiSTa man killed. Twenty 
“ ° “ persons are now under trial and tlie village is divided 
in two ; but both parties were present at our meeting. The danger 
is that the affair may develop into a vendetta. In Shahpur, faction 
turns mainly upon the rivalries of the big landlords— there is hardly 
a zemindar far^y of any substance not identified with one or other 
of them — but in the Salt Range it has all the bitterness and blood- 
thirs tiness of the primitive family feud which is prosecutcdjrpm 
generation td'generatfon. From'lhe stony soil of its hiUs'seems to 
spring an impkcable ho.stiUty to enemies. So is It, too, with the 
stony soil of iho hills of Palestine. There tlie Arab will cut down 
even fruit trees in the prosecution of a fend.* Here a man’s trees 
are spared, but his life may be taken with every drcumslance of 
brutality and cruelly, A peasant was suspected of an intrigue 

( with a woman and invited to tea by her relatives. He went and was 
seized by eleven men. They took sharp stones and ground away the 
joints of his legs below the knee until they could tie his legs to his 
arms. He died two days later in hospital. Revenge acknowledges 
no Act of Limitation. A girl was seduced. Marriage followed, 
but the stain upon the family honour remained. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be done at the time, for her father was dead and her 
brothers were minors. Twenty-ffve years passed, and then at last 
the stain was removed. In another case a man was implicated in 
three murders, each affecting a different family, and seven members 
of the three families joined together and slew him. A grim form 
of co-operat ion, and twenty-two years had passed since the first 
murder. Nor is age any protection. A injured B, and B died of his 
injuries. B's brother then murdered A’s child in broad daylight. 
A hoy at school was told by his parents not to eat with a boy with 
whom he was friendly. A little later the latter was murdered. 

* Infoimation obtained in Palestme. Lawrence's Revolt in tie Desert 
shows how bad faction is in Arabia, a point that is not without interest as 
the Awdns have a tradition that they came from Arabia. Cf. too Bentwick, 
Palestine, 17&. 
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All thPQB are comparatively reccnl casoh. Even uiutlu'ih aie not 
safe, if they misbehave. A Sliolipur Itmtlowiier lelK me nf a ease 
that happened within his claii. I asked luiw (hey Irealed the 
mnrderer, who managed to escape lianging, when he eanie nui of 
jail. Hereplied; 'At&stwewouldnotadmithiiiiiooui e(mi|uny; 
hut he begged and entreated us, and some were mi liis side, So we 
admitted him again to huqqa and water.'* 

Worst of a il for_the feud are tlic Awdn.s._ We wore amongst 
them to-day, Md they people the country from here to Sakesar, 
the peak which at the western end of the range overlooks the 
valley of the Indus. Bravest of soldiers, toughest of cultivators, 
aM matchless as tent-peggers, they are cursed with the camel’s 
'BrooiSng lust for revenge. It Sas it was when Orestes slew Aegys- 
thus for killing his fathff, and Joab Abner for killing his brother. 
' Why do you fight and murder so ? ’ I once asked an Awdn, wlio 
told me that four men had recently swung for the murder of life 
brother. ‘ It is nature,' he replied ; ' it is nut a mallet within 
anyone’s power. As God has made ms, sii is om disiKisition (jitrat). 
It is also a matter of air and water ’ : in olhi'i’ words, of eiiniiile. 
As in Palestine and Greece, the climate of Ihi'se liills is very dry, 
and has a heathig effect upon lire temper and a lense elferl nputi 
the nerves. An educated Awiin, who now live.s in tlie pi, tins, tells 
me that he feels this when he relonis to his home in the liills. fir 
a lesser degree this applies to tiro whole of the <lry belt north and 
west of the Jhelum, and death fe often due simply Lo ' the lla.sh and 
outbreak of a fiery mind as, for instance, when some hill weavers 
quarrelled over the sweetmeats to be given lo their pir. In this 
tract, too, t he sta ndard of living fe low, .'ind human life fe corre- 
spontogly cheap. The roihedy is lo raise the slandard, but where 
iffie soil fe thin and stony and cultivation depends upon a low and 
capricious rainfall, it is not easy to do this tlirougli the loud. For- 
tunately there is the army, and the army fe the salvation of lire 
pe ople, disciplining tempers, widening ininds, and raising standa® 
31 round. 

The vendetta spirit is more difficult to deal with. As amongst 
the more civilized, loyalty to the country may compel men lo kill 
each other coUectivdy, so amongst the unsophisticated, loyalty to 
the family may compel men to kill each other singly. Tlie one 
loyalty is almost as inexorable as the other, and the consequences 
are the same as they were 2,400 years ago, when Aeschylus wrote 


* Cf, Orestea' cry after bis mothor had been murdered : ' Who sliali 
break bread with me ? ' (Euiipidoe, Eltara, itijj, lie. (iilbert Munoy). 

* Hamlet 2, i, 33. 
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of the greatest blood feud of the ancient vrorld. It is the Furies 
who speak : — 


Rum is outs, rum usd wreck 
When to the home 
Murder hath come. 

Making to cease innocent peace ; 

Then at his beck 
Follow we in, 

Follow the sin ; 

And ah 1 we hold to the end when we begin.’ 


‘ We hold to the end when we begin.’ Therein lies the tragedy. 
The passions of the fathers are dyed red on the hands of the sons, 
and heart and mind are hardened by what Nietzsche calls ‘ the 
conscience bom of murder and cold-bbodedness ... the proud 
indifference to loss, to one’s own existence, and to that of one’s 
fellows.’’ Good strangely mixed with evil, but with no place for 
the daring man’s most needed grace— pity. 

For this the onlyjwssible remedy is education and contact 
^ withjlig_qutai 3 i jrarld._ For'Sd 5iears and 'more the prison and 
the hangman have been tried — one day when I was 
The remedy Jhelum g men swung there in a single ease— yet the 

bitter feuds continue and the courts are as busy as ever. If there 
is a change, and the best judges agree that there is some though not 
very marked, it is due to the two factors I have mentioned. The 
view expressed by a retired Indian officer whom I met in a townlet 
with a High School, is typical of the best opinion on the subject : 

‘ The High School has made great difference ; when the young who 
are being educated grow up their ideas will not be those of their 
fathers. Already ideas have changed. Men go to the plains, to tlie' 
canals (a reference to a new road connecting hiU and plain) ; they 
see that people there think and ajct differently from them, and thrt 
there are other ways.’ Government's first duty, then, to this tract 
is to spread education through the length and breadth of it. That 
education has so far had but little effect, is due to its limited scope, 
so limited that in the district even now only 14 per c ent o f jjbgjnales, 
and a per cent. of the.femalesj^ ove^te^^ears old^e li terate . The 
last ii^e is of particifiar significOTce, smee by all accounts women 
are the arch fomenters of feuds. With the milk of their breasts 
they mingle iu imagination the blood of there enemies. From the 
earliest age they teach their children whom they must hate, whom 
they must slay ; and if, when they grow to man’s estate, they stay 
their hand, they taunt them with cowardice. In a village not far 

’ Bimenides, 297 (trs. Verrall and quoted by Dickinson, The Greek Viem 
of Life, 25). 

“ Quoted by Dean Inge, Christian Ethics, 298. 
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from here a woman whose brolhiT l)a<l Is’isi nmnlrivtl swore on the 
Koran not to eat with lier rifflil luimi till tlii' niuider was avenged 
and then to drink the murderer's WoikI. The lioiii eame, tlie 
woman was summoned, and the vow fiiHilled. ('onld (here liu 
a more powerful otBuracnt for the girls’ seliool ? Yet (inly one girl 
is being educated for every seven boysd 

It was dusk, a very cold dusk, when we nested a hill and saw 
in the valley below us the village of Kallar Kalnir and its wide- 
spreading jheel.’ As the jheol is famous for its duck, tlie rest house 
is admirably equipped for the traveller ; less so for the servant, for 
there are no quarters for my syce3 and grass-cut. Said the watchman 
apologetically : ' Sahibs now do not come on horses.’ 

Christmas Day. — KaUar Kahar to Choa Saidan Shah (i8 miles) 

Kallar Kahflr is a lovely spot, worthy of the day. The rest 
house stands on a hillside terraced and planted with fruit trees - 
pomegranate, banana, apple, and plum ; tiiid below is the reodv 
jheel belovcii of water-birds and siKirtsineu. Tliis is a day wlion 
the gun may well be at rest, and llie bints lay undisturbed ; 1ml on 
another occasion at tlio tot shot -it wns the hour iK'lweeii dawn 
and sunrise— they rose in thousantLs and I’llletl the air with (he foav 
and traffick of wings, and in tlioir midst, against llie reildenin/; sky, 
a flight of flamingos wheeled ’ to and lrt>, uiiward ami downward ' 
all wand and whig. 

After breakfast came the customary distributiou of largesse 
to the servants. This they thoroughly deserved, for though we have 
marched almost every day, there has not been a complaint, and both 
syce and grass-cut have had bouhs of fever. The gyre b1iow.s how 
varied peasant life is in this country and how different its typos. 
Small and lean, with a face wliich humour never lightens but 
keenness never leaves, Rahm a.t_Mahis a miLster .sycej yet not of 
the stock of syces, for he is a Muslim Rajput and comes of a family 
that owns land in the foot-hills of Jammu. lie first became 
acquainted with the horse throng an uncle in a cavalry regiment 
and in his youth— he is nearly fifty— rode in half the race 
meetings of India Now there is no horse lie will not turn into 
a racer or a weU-mannered hack, if it has the makings of either 
racer or hack. He has served generals (many aro his stories about 
them), and is only content when stables are full. His value is great 
and he knows it, and having inherited tlie sensitiveness of the 

) In 1933 the peroentage o£ boys of school-going age at school in the 
distrust was 78 as against only ii for girls. 

‘ A reedy lake, 

3 (krooni. 
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Rajput, ho canters olT at tiro first hint of being aossed. Bui 
ridden with a light hand, there Ls no difficulty he will not overcome, 
no fence he will not take. 

My comimnion and I sol out at mid-day. Wo rode along a wide 
shaBow valley, green with sprouting wheat. The hills on either side 
were naked and sterile, and here and there gaped with black oblong 
holes ; entrances they seemed to the underworld, Actually they 
were the doors of village houses, and no dwellings could better 
suggest the umbilic tie between nature and man. In one of these 
villages there recently occurred a characteristic crime. A year ago 
a man was murdered by his cousins. They were tried and acquitted. 
Other measures were therefore necessary. The head of tlie family, 
feeling unequal to the task, hired an assassin ; in the Salt Range 
they can be had for a few hundred rupees. The assassin had 
a relative in a village sometimes visited by the murderer, and in 
due course the two ' chanced ’ to visit it on the same day. The 
next morning, when the murderer was returning to his village, 
again 'by eliancc’, he fell in with the assassin and an accomplice. 
They all became friendly, and Uic assassin commented pleasantly 
on the beauty and stvenglli of the axe carried by the murderer and 
asked to ho idlowed to oxamine it. No sooner was it in liis hand 
than the accoiiipliee triiqiod up the murderer, and the murderer 
became the lunrdorcd. Tlie tide came to be told because one of 
the Imi persons wc mot on the road to-day had an axe of so attrac- 
tive a de.sign, with red liaudlc and engraved head, tliat instinctively 
I took it from his liand to admire it. 

In a field wo found a man imd his wife filling a fuel basket with 
clods of dung : stripping the earth itself of what should give it 
strength. And still more foolish : their child was ill 

Mid'wSr ^ shrine that 

ho might be well. More sensible was a peasa n t who 
had been in the Burma MiUtary Police. He had a well and was 
growing caifots and onions round il._ But he, too, ha3'li5'iiBbos. 
Being an Awfin, ho would not basket his vegetables and hawk them 
round on his head like a mere market-gardening Malliar.* That 
would affect his ijszat, and lower him in the sight of other Awfins.* 
A little further on, another man was at work on onion and carrot 
with his pretty young wife, who unabashed took part m our talk. 
He had no prejudice about hawking, yet claimed to be an Aw4n. 
He admitted, however, that others caUed him a Malliar. The 

' ' Malliai la the name of an occopation, not of a tribe, and means simply 
market gardonor,’ The term includes men of many dilferont tribes {Jhelum 
Gmtteer (tgo^), iia). 

“ The feeling tliat il is shameful to sell vegetables is ' strong amongst 
ordinary somindurs' (ibid., 117}. Cl. also iiusiistir, go. 
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Malliar is in essence a nnirkel-gardenor and a lirat rale cultivator, 
and Tniic.li of the best land in the hills Is in his Iwiwls. Everywhere 
the land that is best in quality iuid situutimi tends to be cultivated 
by the best husbandmen, as they alone can afford to pay the luKhest 
rents. But such land must have an as-sured water supply, and in this 
stony soil it is a costly business to turn ‘ the hard rock into a standing 
water, and the flint stone into a springing well’.’ We passed a 
half-made well, 12 feet in diameter and 45 feet down to water ; it 
is to be faced with stone and, though prices have falleu, it will cost 
Rs. 1,000. In the Soon valley fartlier west, where the water level 
is only 20 to 25 feet down, the cost is not much more than Rs. 500. 
But in both tracts the difficulty is that only two and a half acres 
(less in the hot weather) can be irr^ated by a well as against fifteen 
to twenty in the Jhelum riverain'." This is because the water level 
sinks rapidly with the draught and after a few liours must be 
allowed to rise again. Even so, a_wcll_ provides a much bettor 
balanced cultivation and is the best cure for idleness. Without 
a w^', only wheat, barley, millet,’ and gramt can be grown ; and 
there are months of idleness every year, os holdings are .small. Hut 
with a well, chillies, onions, and inaiKC can Iw added, and a little 
cotton for home nse ; vcgotahlos, loo, if a man is n Malliar or the 
Awfin will pocket his pride. 

Thisji^o or_izM,t 5 is one of tlio Punjabi's doopesl feelings, and 
as such" mnsTEe treated with great ro.specl. Bearer to him than 
life, it lielps to make him the good soldier that ho Ls, 
But it binds him to the vendetta and often makes him 
a poor farmer. At LUla a soldier who had just come hack from 
Hongkong drew a vivid picture of the way tlie Chinese peasant 
worked. I asked him why he worked so much bolter than the 
Punjabi. ‘ He does not give a thought to his izzat,' was the illumin- 
ating reply. One is reminded of tlic vei’se in Proverbs (xii, 9) ; 
' He that is despised, and hath a servant, is better than ho that 
hononreth hims^, and lacketh bread.' My companion says that 
the Wahraich Jats of his district (Gujrat) would rather put them- 
selves to any inconvenience than fill up the bowl of their hno aas. 
and members of this tribe whom wo met last week said they would 
not sell eggs though their village servants do. Fortunately there 
laie si^s of change ; for example at Lilia, the zemindar will now 
pell milk, a thing he would not have done twenty years ago. 

^ Psalm extv, 8. 

’ flelum Gameer (1904), 100. and Shthiw Tahsil Se/llemmt Hit. 

(1911-16), I. ^ 

3 Bajra and jowavi 

4 Cicer metinum. 

9 See^. 42, 0..3, 



THE ARMY AND THE PEASANT 51 
A few miles on we found fifty zemindars gathered on the 
roadside below a village built, as it might have been in Italy, up 
a steep hiU. They were members of two village 
banks, Awfina and Janjuas. The Janjuas used tdi 
own the whole tract but were too full of their izzat 
to devote themselves heart and soul to their fields." The Awan, 
not so bad in this respect, has gained at their expense and there is 
keen rivalry between them, which found expression at yesterday’s 
meeting when an Awdn veteran burst into doggerel verse, of which 
the following is a rough translation 1 — 

Aw^hs, we went to war and fought 
for little 01 nought 

To Geiman. guns we bared the breast 
and they ran hke men possessed. 

But, Janjua, Janjua, where were they ? 
skulking at home night and day. 

A merry aspersion this, for tto Janjuas did almost as well as 
any tribe in the war.’ If the Awdns tliink they did better, it is 
perhaps because the AwSn village of Dulmial dose by produced 
more recruits hi the war than any other village in India : 460 
served out of a population (in igai) of only 879 males. 

The members of the two banks said that 90 per cent of their 
families had military connexions. It was, therefore, a good oppor- 
tunity to gauge the eficct of the army on village life. 

banks were good, especially 
the older of the two. After twdve years only one 
of its 43 members owes anything outside the bank, and 14 are 
entirely free of debt. A sum of Rs. 2,000 is on deposit, mostly 
from widows, and the funds of the bank are freely and sensibly used. 
Holdings are small— in all only 335 acres— but miscellanecms 
income, mainly from soldiering, amounts to Rs. ia,ooo. The army 
has not only saved these people from penury, but has even made 
them prosperous. It was much the same at Buchhal KalAn.3 
In the field of education, the results were also reasonably good. 
The number of boys of scfiool-going age was put at 130, and of these 
59 were at school, I2 in the local High School. This, of course, is not 
what it should be ; but the fact that it is much above the average 
shows how backward education is in the village. Three newspapers 
are taken in, the journals published under the auspices of the Army, 
the Rural Community Council, and the Punjab Co-operative Union. 
We asked a member who had served for twenty-one years in the 


T' Pind Sudan Khan, Assess. Rft., 33. 
’ Leigh, The Punjab and ihe War, 49. 
3 p, 42S, ; cf. aim p. 193. 
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Malliar is in essence a market-gardeiu'r anil a lirsi rate oultivator, 
and much of the best land in Iho hills is in his hands, Kvwvwhi'n' 
the land that is best in quality and sitiiatiiiu lends hi be eullivah'd 
by the best husbandmen, as they alone can altord to ]iay the higlie.st 
rents. But such land must have an assured water .supply, and in tiiia 
stony soil it is a costly business to turn ‘ the hard rock into a standiny 
water, and the flint stone into a springing well'.’ Wo passed a 
half-made well, la feet in diameter and 45 feet down to water : it 
is to be faced with stone and, tltoogh prices have fallen, it will cost 
Es. 1,000. In the Soon valley farther west, where the water level 
is only 20 to 25 feet down, the cost is not mudi more than Rs. 500. 
But in both tracts the difiiculty is that only two and a half acres 
(less in the hot weather) can be irrigated by a well as against fifteen 
to twenty in the JheluraTivifainT' This is because the water level 
sinks rapidly with the draught and after a few hours must be 
allowed to rise again. Even so, a well proyide.i! a much hotter 
balanced cultivation and is the B^t cure for idloness. Without 
a Wei, bnfy wheat, barley, millet,'* and griuu'i can lie grown ; and 
there are montlis of idleness every year, as holdhig,s arc small. But 
with a well, chillies, onions, aud maisio can bo added, and a lilllo 
cotton for home use ; vegetables, too, if a man is a Malliar or the 
AwAn will pocket his pride. 

This p ride or imts is one of the I’unjalii'a deepest feeliiig.s, and 
as sucETnusThe treated with groat respect. 'Dearer to him than 
life, it helps to make him the good soldier that lie is. 
But it binds hun to the vendetta and often nuikes him 
a poor farmer. At LiUa a soldier who had just come back from 
Hongkong drew a vivid picture of the way the Chinese pca.sant 
worked. I asked him why he worked so much better than the 
Punjabi, ‘ He does not give a thought to his izzal,' was the iliumin" 
ating reply. One is reminded of the verse in Proverbs (xii, 9) ; 
‘ He that is despised, and hath a servant, is belter than he that 
honoureth himself, and lacketh bread,’ My companion says that 
the Wahraich Jats of his district (Gujrat) would rather put them- 
selves to any inconvenience than fill up the howl of their liug gas. 
and members of this tribe whom we met last week said they would 
mot sen eggs though their village servants do. Fortunately there 
jaie si^s of diange ; for example at Lilia, the zemindar will now 
pell milk, a thing he would not have done twenty years ago, 

‘ Psalm, cxiv, 3 . 

100. and Shahfur TahsU Selltmmt Rpt. 

3 and jowar, 

< deer an$imum> 

3 See;p. 42, 11.3. 
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A few miles on we found fifty Jsemindars gathered on the 
roadside below a village built, as it might have been in Italy, up 
a steep MU. They were members of two viUage 
iww banks, Awfins and Janjuas. The Janjuas used tdl 

own the whole tract but were too full of their izzat 
to devote themselves heart and soul to their fields.' The Awtin, 
not so bad in this respect, has gained at their expense and there is 
keen rivahy between them, wluch found expression at yesterday’s 
meeting when an Awfln veteran burst into doggerel verse, of which 
the following is a rough translation : — 

Awina, wa went to the war and fought 
for little or nought. 

To German guna we hared the breast 
and they ran hke men posseBeed. 

But, Janjna, Janjua, where were they ? 
skulMng at home night and day. 

A merry aspersion this, for the Janjuas did almost as weU as 
any tribe in the war.’ If the Awfins think they did better, it is 
perhaps because the Awin village of Dulmial dose by produced 
more recruits in the war than any other village in Ini^ ; 460 
served out of a population (in 1931) of only 879 males. 

The mombers of the two banks said that 90 per cent of their 
families had mUitary connexions. It was, thcroforc, a good oppor- 
tunity to gauge the efiect of the army on village life. 
Si°pM?anr*'^ In the first place, toth banks were good, especiaUy 
the older of the two. After twelve years only one 
of its 43 members owes anything outside the bank, and 14 are 
entirely free of debt. A sum of Rs. 2,000 is on deposit, mostly 
from widows, and the funds of the bank are freely and sensibly used. 
Holdings are small— m aU only 335 acres — ^but miscellaneous 
income, mainly from soldiering, amounts to Rs. 12,000. The army 
has not only saved these people from penury, but has even made 
them prosperous. It was much the same at Buchhal Kaldn.3 

In the field of educa tion, the results were also reasonably good. 
The number of boys of soEool-going age was put at ifio, and of these 
39 were at school, 13 in the local High School, This, of course, is not 
what it should be ; but the fact that it is much above the average 
shows how backward education is in the village. Three newspapers 
are taken in, the journals published under the auspices of the Anny, 
the Rural Community Council, and the Punjab Co-operative Union, 
We asked a member who had served for twenty-one years in the 

^Find Dadan Khm, Assess. Eft , 35. 

B Leigh, Tile Pmjab and the War, 49. 

9 p. 4SlI, ; cf. also p. 183. 
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Quetta police wliat he knew of tlir iulniitiisii.itioii. He Kot as far 
as the Tahsildar ; then after ii l<m(> pause and inueli thmiuld he 
arlHwl amid goiieKil laughter ' niero is the Deputv t'mmnissioner 
at Jhelutn.' Beyond tlrat he could tliiiik oulv ol the ‘ I.at Hahih 
who lived at Calcutta,' and the King. ' Ilis uanie ? ’ I asked, 

' Badshah,’’ he replied, A younger luan, a soldier with nine years’ 
service, did much better and got as far as the Viceroy. ' And who 
is above him?’ 'The Conunander-iii-t'hiet.’ So iieihups it 
should seem to the soldier. He, too, knew the King only as Bad- 
shah. Both these men were illiterate. The literate doubtlc.ss 
knew more. They knew, tor example, that Ministers existed, and 
even named two of them. One, they said, looked after agriculture, 
which is correct, hut all they could tell us about the other was that 
he made speeches at fairs ; tliis apparently because Iasi year he 
made a speech at a local fair. Someone mentioned, correctly, 
that Sir Muhammad Shaft liad gone to London to give his 
opinion about the country. This led to iiucslions alHiut the 
Round Table Conference. It wa.s known tliat many had gone 
to London, as one said, to give their opinions about ' our rights 
But more than tliis no one Imow, not oven llio Kwaldar presldeiiL 
or the Sergeant secrotary. 

Then I asked about their farming. Is tin* man who hus been 
a soldier as good a cultivator as llio semindar ? A .soldier main- 
tained that he was, but a zemindar remarked : ' Hu rides wherever 
he goes,’ a shaft that went homo. One would at lea.sl have expected 
to find the soldier using new tyixs of implement and .sued. But, 
,as in Lilia and Buchlial Kaldti, there was almost nothing to suggest 
that such existed— nothing more than a Meston bought liy a head- 
man now dead. It seems extraordinary that in tliese three placc.s, 
lOne a townlet and another a large village, no selected seed should 
(have been used till this year and tliat modern agriculture should be 
itepreseuted by two Meston plougiis. 

After the inspection we climbed tlie hill to look at the village 
of Tatrtll, It was far less clean than Buchhal. By one of those 
inexplicable diflerences of custom whicli make the 
^ I^ancountrysidesodiverseanddifiicultofgeneraliza- 
tion, the Vanhdr tract, through which we have just 
come, is noted for its high standard of cleanliness, while the Kaliun 
tract, which we have just entered, has no such excellent tradition. 
We had a look at a house which a soldier had recently built for 
Rs, 3,000, and at another which belonged to an ex-regimental vet. 


r. I tko Lord Sahib. Presumably he meant the Viceroy, but 

Calcutta aaB not been his headquarters sinca xoia. 

* King, ^ 
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His front room was full of medicines, and he now doctors both man 
and beast, as the nearest hospital for both is eighteen miles away. 
I enquired whether parents stiU asked people coming out of a 
mosque to blow upon children that were sick." ' That is wy duty,’ 
said the Eisaldar president. He proved to be a pir, and in his 
retirement was more of a pir than a soldier. He claimed to be able 
to cure all diseases sent by God, simply by his breath.* If a man is 
bitten by a snake, a mad dog, or a jackal, he spits into a cup of 
water and gives it to the patient to drink, and the vomiting and 
flux that follow cure the patient. He asserted that the remedy had 
never failed. The ' new light ’ has affected his practice, but the 
whole village stiU looks upon him as their pir, and every house 
gives him something every year : a rupee it used to be, but since 
the fall in prices less. Talking about this afterwards, my com- 
panion said that he was once fingering a firework when some powder 
exploded and burnt him badly in the face. Seeing the pain he was 
in, a pir offered to heal him. He spat several times on his face and 
the pain loft him. There was no rubbing either before or after. 
Nor was it a case of healing by faith, as my companion had no faith 
at all ill the pir’s powers. It would scorn that sometimes spittle 
has hoaluig properties, and this, doubtless, was the case witli 
Chrisl .3 


Seeing a Hindu standing in a doorway in this very Muslim 
village, I stopped for a passing word. He was a Khatri money- 
lender. Tho times were bad for money-lenders, he 
SSuB receipts were only four annas in the 

rupee of what they used to be. Forty per cent of 
the peasants won't pay, and the rest can't. Now he lends only 
I against jewellery, and for this his charge is iz per cent as before. 
' Earlier in the day we had met another money-lender riding along 
with two peasants. After andent custom, common enough when 
I first came to India (twenty-six years ago) but now rare, they all 
dismounted to let us pass. Though a Hindu, the money-lender had 
a beard dyed blue and clipped after Muslim fashion’* (such is fhe 
influence of environment), and from his wizened face hung a large 
nose like the signboard of a dilapidated inn. After his kind he was 
timid and took quick little steps away from my companion's pony 


' See Rwticus, i6q, 

* Cf. ibid., 87. 

s Cf. * When he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands upon him. He 
asked bim if he saw ought.’ (Mark vbi, 33). C£. also Mark vu, 33. Vespasian 
is said to have cured someone by spltmig at Alexandria {Encyctopwia of 
Knowle^s]^ 

* See p. 60, n.i. 
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when she backed towaicla him. Ht>, t«uv, w.is jii's>inustic abnnt 
the thnea. ' But,' said he willi pikle, ‘ 1 lutw uovff IntmuUl a suit 
a^inst tliose wlm deal with Jin'.’ Tliis llie (wii pi-.i-saiifs rorilially 
endorsed. ‘ Good days have passcil botwmi us,’ said one. ' Kven 
if we pay two months after wc agreed to pay, he doe.s not .sue n.s,' 
His usual rate of interest (for an uiumrujcd loan) is per cent, 
but now he has no money to lend. My enquiries .show that the 
(general rate of interest in this tract Ls oi ivcr cent, usually 
^he latter. Although mudr less is advanced, rates have so far not 
jbeen affected by the slump as in the plains below. There are 
probably two reasons for this : in an isolated tract custom is more 
rigid; and there is a large inflow of money through the army. 
There may even he a third ; the money-lender here is unusually 
cautious. 

In a Muslim tract where tempers are hot and shrift short the 
Hindu is most careful not to offend, and tribal lies ore si El strong 
enough to make the money-lender rcinembor that not long ago he 
was little better than a vElage servant. Otio T mol iii the Soon 
vaEey further west told mo that in fifty years he had never fded 
a suit, though he lias tlireo or four liiuulred cUmi1.s. Speaking of 
the difflcullioa of Uie present times he said truly enough : ‘ If the 
zemindars do not repay, it is on acetmul of their ijoverly. And 
what can we do when they do not repay ? Wo cannol take llioir 
land, we cannot take their catUc, noltlier (heir jilougli.s, nor their 
food. There is notliing from which wc can recover, Kven their 
jewellery is sold,'* When I asked him whelher zemindar and 
money-lender got on woE together, lie become very eloquent: 
■’’irwe do not have ties {ta'duqal) with them ; if we do not have 
sympathy {mthabbal), if we do not liave agreement, if we displease 
jthem, how can we live ? They quickly get hot : then they take 
lout thdr knives and sUt our throats (here a vivid gesture across 
his throat). If we anger them and go out into the "jangar',’ 
how can we be sure we shall come bade ? And if we do not come 
back, who will know where to find us ? They are many, we are 
few. _ They are ignorant, we are inteHigent (saimjhdar). We must 
be friends with them.’ One thinks of Ae thirty-four money-lenders 
tnurdered this year, and understands.^ 

When we continued our march, the sun was setting and we 
were soon chilled to the bone by the dusk-— too chEled to do more 
than glance at the seven temples of Kitds standing on ground made 

' Foi the legal position In regard to this, soe 183, 

* Uncnldvated 

3 Cf^ 75. 
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holy, even in the semi-mythic days of the Pandavas, by a crystal 
stream, which gushes out of the stony soil into a pool reputed by 
the devout to be bottomless but actually 23 feet deep. At Choa 
I found the air mail on my table, and with it the fuU feeling of 
Christmas. ‘ As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from 
a far country.'* 


36 DecenAer. — Halt 

The rest house hero is supaior to most. The windows have 
muslin curtains, the sitting-room a waste-paper basket, the dining- 
room a wine glass, and amongst the books are The Mill o« the Floss 
and The New RefnthUc. But the charm of the place is its situation. 
This is enchanting even in winter. House and fruit tree garden 
stand on a shelf of rock overlooking a saucer-shaped valley, where 
Ihe holy stream of Kitds waters the fields of young wheat in spark- 
ling course. Across the valley, dinging to the stony hUlside is the 
stone-built village of Choa, and when the sun appear^ smoke rises 
from its hoartlis and in the windless air spreads slowly up the hiUs, 
blue as the sky above. I wont out before breakfast to have a look 
at this and found the terrace in front of the house littered with 
waste paper, empty tins, and worse. I sent for the sweeper. An 
aged musaUi came, aged as only sweepers can be, a man bent low by 
sixty years of swooping and sufferance. Diligently he collected an 
armful of refuse and, advancing to the edge of the scarp on which 
wo stood, flung it feebly forward to litter itself afresh a little further 
on. He was astonished that he had to collect it ail again and this 
time bum it utterly. 

My afternoon walk took me down a wooded glen and along 
a dear swift-flowing bum, which tumbled its way mdodiously 
over rock and stone or slept a space amidst flowering 
Fmlt-giowiBg jgj, gjj orchard, yet 

ail tangle and thicket. Climatically there is no reason why the 
more sheltered valleys of these hills, wherever water is availahle, 
should not be as thickly sprinkled with fruit trees as those of 
Judea, and already Choa is reminiscent of Hebron, Even Cali- 
fornia may not be too distant a guide, for it has much the same 
dimate ; and realizing this, the District Engineer of Shahpur is 
importing fifty orange trees — Washiagton Navels and Valendas — 
■from there to be planted in the District Board gardens near Sakesar. 
He is also experimenting with superior varieties of peach, plum, and 


* Proverbs sav, 25. 
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loqual,' aid the rcsiiUs aUi'swlv jiwtUv lihili lu<ni-iA Hu( is 
one doubt. He is an eutlmsiiist iiml watelies nn-r ilu- \it\inK (iws 
as a mother over her cliildren. AH mr (Miefnllv .mil r.‘j(nliirly 
watered— not periodically drowned as is I he liulian q.irdetii'rs 
wont ; white anta are attacked direeth’ Ihev iippe.Li , and iuscets on 
the bark are killed witli Flit and lime ; and i( a ronj'li wind half 
snaps a branch, the wound is bound up and phustm'd over with 
healing cow dung. Can sucli teiidtu- eimtiuuiius eaie be expected 
from the happy-go-lucky iicasanl aecustoined to do little inoiv for 
his crop than plough, sow, and reap ? In greater or less degree, 
this is the difficulty that besets all agiieuUural developnicnt in this 
country. A hopeful feature is that interest in fruit ti ee.s is growing. 
The 'mili's' courtyard at Buchhal Kaliiii will be reniembored.J 
and at Dalwal, a village near here, there are already twenty-one 
gardens, li fruit-growiiig can be cxtendeil, and there is also scope 
for the almond and grape, it will strengthen the ptasanl'.s ceononiic 
position, which at present is loo di'peudent on military .siwvicc to 
be secure. As we have socti, hohliugs in tlie.se liilLs iiri’ very .small, 
and with population increasing Ihey must become smaller. The 
fullest possible use of the laud Is, llu'n'fore, e.s.senl i.d to well being,'' 
DalwAl, the village just meuliotied, i.s lemarkalile nol only 
for Its gardens but also for ila High .seliool, Slarled tliii ly yeiins ago 
by Capuchin FaUiurs (rmn Helgium, it now eonlaiiw 
'’"y® enjoys a liigh reputation tlirongluiul 
the eastern half of the Utuige. This Is largely due to 
the personality and devotion of the Fathers and to a eontiimity 
of tradition. About 500 ' old Iwys ’ servetl in the war, and many 
still enlist. The Fathers, when f visitticl them (on aimlher occasion), 
were full of praise for the anny and .said that it gave the peasant 
humility as well as discipline. They lliuuglit. too, that tlic .school 
was good for the army, since it did not prejudire enlistment and 
fitted those who enlisted for promotion, Hut, like, the school- 
masters of Shahpur.S they agreed that a High school was a doubtful 
advant^e for Hie land, as it disinclined boys to cultivate. So was 
rCfco,' m Belgium, they said, and for the same reason — farming 


* Enoboiiya jo/ponica, 

® I visited the gardens {at Nowshara and Sqdlii) in 1932 and iouiul the 
Caliibr^an orange trees well establiahal at a cost of lis. 15 each. They 
came the whole Way packed in mass and only four died. The other troos 
were W80 doing well : from one poach tree had heun lakon 1J3 lb. of fruit, 
and 1316 plums were so large that only Seven went to the lb. 

! E* 43. 

j* I 3 ® garden of tbo district is less than 300 acres. 11 is a happy 
OTect of the dump that is haa sUmuiated interest in fruit growing : in 1932-3 
the oemand for plants from Government nursorios was 80 great tliat only 
25p^centofitcouldheinQt(rigWrf. 24). •* 
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oflers no future. It is also a question of izzat, for an educated toy 
looks down upon tilling. The Fathers claimed that the general 
effect of the school had been good, and that in the last thirty years 
faction had declined and murders decreased. The zaildar, who had 
been in the army, doubled this but admitted that an educated man 
could not take an active part in a feud without some feeling of 
shame and hesitated to do so openly. He admitted, fruther, that 
it was partly owing to the school that husbands treated their wives 
better than they did— more as companions and less as chattels. 
When I remarlced that they certainly beat them less, the burliest 
and most bearded of the Fathers leant back in his chair and, laughing 
loudly, exclaimed — ' e’est wai, e’est vrai.’^ Another said he had 
actually witnessed a shoe-beating. ' The woman tore her hair and 
her clothes and screamed.' Continuing, the zaildar said that the 
old-fashioned were still against education for girls, and that recently 
when he made a speech in its favour, someone got up and said — 
if girls arc educated, they will be able to write to their ‘ friends '. 
He silenced him by cliallonging him to quote a single ' atfair ' in 
which an educated woman had Iwen involved. In Dalwdl opinion is 
strongly in favour of schools for girls, and when one was opened 
there, dfty girls joined it almost at once. 

Speaking of the administration, tlio oldest Friar said that the 
people had little cause for complaint, but they feared the passing 
of the Englisliman. This put mo in mind of what 
Tha , a foreigner long settled in the Punjab said to me 

and' ™ people teU me again and again 

Englishman that they wish that die Commissioner, the Deputy 
Commissioner, and the Assistant Commissioner, and 
even the Lispector of Police, could be Enghshmen. From English- 
men they can always count upon justice, but a Muslim, they say, 
cannot count upon it from a Hindu, nor a Hindu from a Muslim.* 
I leave it to those who are not English and who know the Punjab 
weU to say how far this is true. But in fairness to the In<han 
official and to the many Indian colleagues with whom it has been 
my privilege to work, I must add that there are, of course, many 
Indian officials in the Punjab who have the strongest possible 
sense of justice : but, whereas the EngUdi official is usually presumed 
to be just until he proves himself the contrary, in any matter 
afiecting persons of more than wie religious community, an Indian, 
however just, will generally be suspected of partiality towards the 
member of his own community. This is a disability from which 
the English official is exempt, and from which, most r^ettably, the 
Indian suffers, irrespective of personal merit, and the only reason 

' ' It IS true, it is true.’ 
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is that the one is English and the olhor Indian. Inilially, it .springs 
from the deep distrust which centuries of insecurity have bred in 
the minds of a highly sensitive people ; and in the Piuijab it has 
been aggravated by the commuualism which certain persons, for 
selfish or riiort-sighted ends, have blindly fomented between Hindu, 
Muslim, and Sikh. The remedy is obvious, and it is one that every 
good citizen, and certainly every good co-operator, will apply to the 
best of his ability, regardless of religion or race. 



Chapter IV 


THE SALT RANGE (cmtinuei) AND THE JHELUM 
RIVERAIN' 

Religion, Reconstbcction, Flood, School, and Cattle 


27 Dtcember. — Choa to Basharat (8 miles) 

On our last two marches we have traversed, without much rise 
or fall, wide plain-like valleys. To-day we were on stony broken 
ways and climbed laboriously from one valley to 
another until we emerged on to a wide plateau, on the 
edge of which, perched on a hillock, stood the village of Gurah, our 
immodiata bourne. On the way, this being a Muslim tract, we t^ed 
of the influence of Islam upon village life. The local Goretfser says 
(p, lag) that ' religion has little practical influence as a regulator 
of conduct '. My companion, to whom 1 quoted this, did not agrtie 
and pointed out that no Muslim will eat pig or meat not slaughtered 
in a certain way, tliat almost none will take wine or spirit, that few 
gamble, and many will not lake interest on a loan ; none, in fact, 
on a loan to a friend. Then there is the yearly fast during the month 
of Ramzdn, which is observed by most, and the hour or two spent 
every day upon the five-fold prayer.’ He thought that amongst 
men about 20 per cent still said the latter,^ and if amongst women 
the proportion is less, it is because they have so many tasks, and 
with their children ever about them they find it difficult to keqi 
hands and dothes sufficiently clean to perform the ablutions which 
are the indispensable preh'minary to prayer.t Whether religious 
observance and good diaracter go hand in hand is a moot point, 
upon which much contrary opinion is expressed. My companion’s 
view is that the best characters in the village ate not necessarily the 
most punctilious in religious observance, but as a rule they are the 
most careful of its essential obligations ; and he thinks that less 

^ IRainiUl 22 inches. 

A See 3, 211. 

3 Ci, Ibid., 161, 211, 241. 

4 Face, hands (to the elbow), ami feet must be washed in tiie prescribed 
maimer. 
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stress is now laid upon such ontwatd olisorvaiH-t's as liiniining ilu> 
beard and moustache to the traditional length and shape.^ 

This discussion, when wc got to Gurah, led to some (luestions 
about the advantage of reading the Koran in Arabic, a language 
that very few in the village understand, even amongst 
Mullahs.’ ' What Moses wrote God alone can read,’ 
says the proverb, and in north-west India, there are 
innumerable boys, and many girls, who spend a year or two learning 
to read the Holy Book without understanding it. Thinking of this, 
I asked those present who were literate how far this was helpful. 
A Risaldar replied : ' It is written in the Holy Koran that it is good 
to read it even if one does not understand.’ Actually this is not 
written in it, but that it is good to read it in lliis way is a view very 
generally held, and it is based upon the belief that the Koran is 
literally God’s word and that therefore its repetition must be good. 
Not all, however, agreed with the Risaldar, and another officer 
expressed the opinion that it was useless to read it without a 
translation. On the other hand, the zaildar, who had Icand the 
whole of it by heart without undorstandiiig a word, had no doubt 
that the fifteen years spent in doing so were well spent ; ' It put the 
mind in remembrance of God and was that is, au act of medt 
which God would reward. A young B.A. added his testimony and 
said that, in reading it, mind and spirit were quickened. Ht. I’aul 
perhaps put the case well when he wrote ; ' If I pray in an unknown 
tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is miCrnilful,’'' 

Of the twenty-five present fifteen wore liloratc, a very high 
proportion for a village meeting in any port of the provinco and due 
in this case to th? Army, of whoiio beneficent influence 
0-0 MB ou in the village I get more and more evidence, Although 
so many had been educated, they were entirely opposed to co- 
education, which has some vogue in this district.^ ‘ Even for those 
who are still immature ? ’ I asked. ‘ Yes for them too ; for small 
hoys are often wicked {sharir) And an old man with a big flat nose 
shook his finger at me and said ; ' Let the boys play by themselves, 
and the girls by themselves.’ My companion says that 75 per cent 
of the peasants in the district would endorse this, but in time, he 

’ Strict Muslim custom requires that a heard should be long enough in 
protrude by the tluciiiess of a finger, if caught in the hand just below the 
chin : this means a length of about five inches. The moustache, just below 
the nose, should not be more than one-eighth of an inch long, 

» Cf. Kusiims, 45, log, 144, 280 etc. 

> I Cor. xiv, 14. Cf, ibid,, 3. 

, * P'f.uamt'er of girls reading in boys’ schools in the district is unfortun- 
ately declming : m. 1931 it was 1,365, in 1933 only 962, For the whole 
province it was 25,758 {Pb. Eiuc. apt!, 13). 
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tliinka, SO per cent miglit be induced to support co-education in the 
primary .stage. 

Though opposed to co-education, these soldiers did not doubt 
the value oE education for a moment and said that nearly all their 
children of school-going age went to school. Yet, as in I -ilia 
Budihal Kalfin, and Tatral, there was almost no sign of any modern 
method of agriculture. Only one person in the village has a Meston, 
'and tin this year, when two brothers applied to the Agricultural 
Department, no one had over thought of getting any improved type 
of seed. ' My land is stony,’ said one soldier in sell-defence, ‘ and 
Meston ploughs break in stony soil.’ Though modern methods aref/ 
not in vogue, the fanning of its kind is good. The fields are' » 
admirably terraced, and, unlike most of those seen earlier in the 
day, tolerably clear of stones. Those near the village are double- 
cropped, and between the cutting of the wheat in May and the 
sowing of the maize in July they are ploughed four or five times 
and well manured. II was claimed that education had made them 
keener on manure and that forty or fifty manure pits had been sunk. 
’’"By onior or by your wish ? ’ I asked. ' Three-quarters by order, 
onc-quartor by our wish,’ was the frauk reply, But they did not 
doubt I heir advantage. 'We shall get more manure, and our 
village will bo oloanor and our health bolter,’ said a Hindu member 
of the bank, a Khalri lundowucr. ‘ Then why do you not all sink 
pits ? ’ ' II i.s our laziness ; but now our Deputy Commissioner has 
come to wake us up and make us active {chust).' One great advan- 
tage the village has— it 1ms plenty of wood-fuel and only uses the dung 
cake to simmer the milk before the milk is made into butter (gftt). 

The cardinal points of Mr. Brayne’s campaign are well rmder- 
stood. Tlie Khatri summed them up thus : Dig pits and keep the 
village clean ; educate the children ; give up extravagant ways ; 
neither buy nor wear jewellery ; and eschew litigation. I enquired 
which was tho hardest commandment. This required thought, and 
after discussion they agreed that it was to give up litigation, Their 
lives, they remarked, were hone)TConibed with quarrels, and when 
we considered possible remedies, they said a feud could only be 
laid to rest by a marriage— as, indeed, was the case between nations 
in the days of dynastic alliances. The side against whom vengeance 
is due must give a daughter, and if both sides have taken vengeance, 
there must be a double marriage. A zaildar of these hills is a case 
in point. Many years ago, a relative told one of his tenants who 
claimed to be an AwSn that his mother was none, Izzat was 
touched and murder followed. The zaildar was suq)ected of having 
had a hand in it for ends of his own, and ever since he has had to be 
on guard, e^cially at night, though outward relations are friendly 
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and the two branches of the farndy even iutor-dino. Two or three 
years ago, weary of his haunting fear, he proposed that the hatdiet 
should be buried and that a girl on his side should marry a boy on 
the other. But, so sensitive is izzat, his household thought it would 
be interpietod as a sign of fear, So the standing on guard continues. 

The giying up of jewellery is only less difficult than the giving 
up of litigation, for, as already noted,' it belongs to the women, 
who have little else besides. The Khatri was eloquent on the foUy 
of buying it. ' We take our gold to the goldsmith and he gives it 
back with some base metal mixed in with it ; we are cheated and 
only get half what we gave for it.'* 

' Why then don’t you sell your earrings ? ’ (he had a gold one 
in each ear). Laughing and ahnost blushing, he replied : ‘ When 
I was young, our fakir put them in my ear and said : " As long as you 
wear them, all will be well.” And now my family will not let me 
take them out.’ The goldsmith has a bad name in India — ^in bis 
own mother’s bracelets will he mingle dross, runs the proverb— but 
he is not quite as bad as he is painted. My enquiries suggest that 
with the more elaborate ornaments, which give a dlshonc.st gold- 
smith the greatest scope, the loss on sale is iS to 30 per coni of tho 
purchase price, and with the more soM only lo ox 15 per cent. 

Throughout the Salt Range holdings arc so small— tho tlurly- 
nine members of the Gurah bank own only 319 awes of un-iriigatcd 
land— that nearly every zemindar family has a man 
B»ct of tho or two in the army. The effect is much the same as 
hTO&Bg* with emigration in Jullundur -.3 the villages ate full 
of new houses, In Gurah, though there are only tao 
families, forty or fifty houses have been rebuilt since the war. One 
I saw cost Rs. i,8oo.t This was the top figure, the lowest Rs. 400. 
Even at Rs. 1,000 per house (a cautious estimate)? the village must 
have spent about Rs. 40,000 in little more than a decade ; aird most 
of it is derived from army pay. As in Palestine, the houses are all 
built of stone, and in some cases of stone so weU dressed, evenly laid, 
and firmly mortared that it would be difficult to find better masonry 
work anywhere : all done, too, by local masons. Moreover, in 
marked contrast to the schools provided by the District Board, some 
of the houses were beautifully proportioned, and their smooth- 
plast^d doorways pleasantly decorated with floral designs, as in 
Austria, There could be no doubt that the village had a sense of 
beauty and the craftsmen of the neighbourhood, whether mason or 

* p. 19. 

* Cf, p, 849. 0 

s See StisHcta, 179. 

« Cf. u 44. 

s Cf. 191, 
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carpenter, a sense ol fmish. The deodar beams of the new raftered 
ceilings were well planed and accurately laid and the cement floors, 
actually made by the wuincn, left me wondering that in a remote 
village of the Salt Range one should find better floors tlian in an 
ordinary Punjab bungalow, and so spotless, even in the dark inner 
rooms, that it seemed a crime to tread on them booted,’ 

The display of possessions was amazing. In one room, 30 feet 
by 10, we counted 300 articles hanging on the walls; amongst 
them 42 bottles — wme bottles, medicine bottles, haii^oil bottles, 
scent bottles, every kind of bottle the jaclcdaw owner could lay 
hands on, and all empty. Then there were scores of plates and 
dishes, pictures, brushes, looking glasses, and even empty boxes of 
playing cards, as if the owner had been unlucky enough to win the 
contents of a lucky bag. On the shelves below were countless 
earthen pots piled above each other, row upon row, and below the 
shelves stood six heavy chests eadi supporting a metal portmanteau 
or suit case. The whole tract is infected with a passion for coEection 
and display, and let no one lau§^i who lias ever collected picture 
postcards or stamps, or crowded mantelpiece and table with the 
trivial purcliasos of a tourist.3 

Wo reached Ikshdrat at sundown, and 1 found 87 
Christmas oaixls wailing for me : this on top of 40 yesterday. 

At this seasou, in tliis warm-hearted country, tlie 

“ slightest acquahitance is marked by a card of good- 

will, and they aro rained upon every official, and as with rain in 
hUly country, the higher one is the heavier the downpour, but from 
this point of view 127 cards are the merest shower. About 800 feet 
above us is the highest point in the eastern half of the Sail Range, 
a matter of only 3,700 feet, but this is high enough to attract the 
devout. Those who have received some special token of the divine 
favour cUmb to its summit and mark their gratitude by the sacrifice 
of a goat and their appetite by devouring it. But faith, or gratitude, 
is weakening, and this is less done than before. So too with another 
rite. When the grain heaps are pfled on the threshing-floor, a paper 
bearing the name of God is placed in each, and round it is drawn 
a circle, which no one may pass with shod feet, and women not at 
aE ; as some think, because they are unclean ; as others, more 

X Thirty years ago deodar haanu were * seen only in tiiie houses of the 
lich ' (Jhehtm GateUeer (1904)1 140). 

^ There is nothing new in Ims. * Inside the houses aro in geneial kepi 
scmpulou^y clean ' (ilSd., 141). Cf. Rustims, 197. 

9 It is ' a point of honour * with many housewives in this district ' to 
cover wall of ^ main room.i facing the door, with skeins of cotton, 
vessels dl brass and tin, cheap looking-glasses, tinsel ornaments and mis- 
cellaneous Ixaah ^ for show and never used * [ChakUidl Assess, Rpt. 

(1898), 32). 
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gallant, because the jin', cannot resist tlioir charms,* An iron 
implement is also kept near, since iron is credited witli the power 
to keep evil spirits away ; a viewwidely held, ioi recently in Central 
India I found that a hand-sickle was hidden in each of the heaps I 
examined. Although these magic rites are no longer invariably 
practised, they are still common throughout the province.’ 


28 December. — Bashdrai to Rawed (13 miles) 

Cloud above and stones below has been our fate to-day. There 
never was a stonier country. Road and field were littered with 
them, some Adds so thickly that one wondered how 
^ i??' i any hlade of nullet or wheal could ever get through. 

We passed from valley to valley, and in one of them, 
where the soil was a peasant sandstone red, we came 
upon a rose-coloured village climbing up the hillside. ‘ The people 
who live there,’ said our guide, a retired soldier, ‘ are men of the old 
ways ; they live all day in the " jangal ” and know nothing of the 
world,’ This excited my curiosity, and we walked acro-ss stony 
fields to the village of Amrila, The lieadinau come out to meet as, 
and with the words, ‘Your feet bring blessing,' ollored us the 
customary rupee in token of his loyalty to Govornmoul. In accor- 
dance with custom we touched it, and it returned to sumo fold ol his 
dress. The ‘ old ways ’, as he desaibed them, might have boon 
envied by more modern villages. ' Since the Englisli Rfij Ciinio— 
God knows how many years ago— Ihoro has boon only ouo man in 
the courts, and he got three years. We settle all our disputes 
amongst ourselves. We do this now and have always done so.' 
As there was no bank in the village, I was curious to know how it 
got on without it. ' We do not go to the Khatri none of us has 
dealings with him. When we want a loan, we take it from one of 
the brotherhood, and no interest is charged.’ 

‘ But what if there is a wedding ? ’ 

' This is done with the help of the wedding gifts {tanibol) 
and if there are no gifts, the marriage verse [nikah) is read, that 
is all,’ Then he told us of all the ways in which they help each 
rother, and they were the same as those described at Sardhi. ' When- 
ever we have to do anything which a man cannot do by himself, 
joining together we do it.' This was the case with an embankment 
■upon which the moistore of their fields (aU rain-watered) depended : 
it was leaking, and they were repairing it together. The village, 


^ Jhelim Gaxeltssr, 131 
* Cf 283. 

3 The money’-leodor at these parts, 

4 See p. 176. 
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an ant-heap of thirty-two houses, was in effect a co-operative 
society, which had sprung up automatically from the needs of the 
village, and it was difficult to see what help we could give it, except 
perhaps with its farming. This was primitive enough and pointing 
out the stones in their fields, I asked why they did not remove them. 

' We are lazy,' said the headman, ‘ but since the Sahib came, he has 
stirred in us a desire to change our ways : so we are repairing the 
embankment, and then we shall remove them.' 

Eight boys go to a school a mile away. I asked the headman 
what were the advantages of education. ' There is a boy who has 
gone to the normal school ; he will become a teacher. That is one 
advantage. In conversation the words of an ^ 
educated man have more influence than those 
who cannot read. Tliat is another advantage. 
And there is one more. If an educated man has i quarrel, he 
quarrels with understanding (aql).’ There is nothing abstract 
about the peasant's point of view; he measures everything 
by Ids own ohscrvalion. The houses wore not so Iccn-spedde as 
yesterday’s, but the floors were spotless, and the cattle rooms 
cleaner than many "byres 1 saw last year in ffillorent countries in 
Europe. lu ono courtyard three cows were munching fodder, and 
near them on a hod of refuse straw, as it might have been Argos 
himself,’ lay an old bulldog. No pic dogs here. In the Salt Range 
the dog has Ids roaster and servos 1dm as watchman. Crouching in 
the doorway of an inner room was a woman with prominent teeth, 
sldning eyes, and intoUigenl look. She was quicker in understanding 
than the headman and prompted him more than once. The women 
here, and they are typical of these parts, grind, spin, make the bins 
(of wldte clay mixed with chopped straw) cook, look after the 
children, fetch the water, clean and sweep the house, re-plaster the 
walls, and help in the fields. I asked whether the women or the 
men rose first ? ' The women.' ' And who go to bed last ? ' 

' The women,’ ‘ TIds is a good village,’ I said, ' but there is one 
fault : the women work harder than the men,’ The general laugh 
showed that this was true, and with that we went on our way. 

Our next village stood on a high plateau. Though it had 
eighty houses, the bank, which was two years old, had only twenty- 
one members. The reason for this is one nearly 
Faction always given in these hills when things are not as they 

should be. "There is faction here,’ said the president, old 
faction ; it has been here ever since we came ; that is many 


^ The hound of Od3^seu8 * despised he lay (his master being afar) in 
the deep dung of mules and kine, whereof an amplo bod was spread before 
the doors ' {Odyssey, xvii, 296, trs. Butcher and Lang). 
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generations ago ; we do not remember how many, but it may be 
tea or twdve. When the Enghsh came tlrerc was a dispute who 
should be headman of the village. Forty houses are on one side, 
forty on the other. We are of one family (got), they arc of another. 
Nine or ten years ago there was a murder but none since.’ 

' Is there no chance of the others joining tlie bank ? ' 

‘ They fear gmle and say they will see how it runs first.’ 

It was after four when we left the village. We were told it was 
only four and a half nules to Rawal, which lies on the plain at the 
foot of the hills, but it took us nearly two hours to get there. One of 
our party thought he knew a short cut, but it was ‘ a thieves' path ’ 
and at one point on the steep hillside we had to breach a wall to get 
our horses through. The owner helped us and seemed surprised 
at the rupee he got for his pains. There followed a perilous descent 
(perilous to our horses) to the road, which brought us to the edge 
of a clifi, at the foot of which, 1,500 feet below, lay the great plain, 
brown as a camel, wide as the sea. Down, down we went over 
endless stones, our ponies slithering and scraping behind us. At 
last, long after the sun had set stormily behind dense cloud, we came 
out on to the plain, and another haU mile brought us to Ihe rest 
house, where I was hospitably received by Mr. and Mrs. Braync. 

Much talk with Mr. Brayne about his campaign. Condilion.e> 
here, he says, are far more favourable than in Gurgaon. There is 
neither the grinding poverty nor llic unspeakable 
The mentahty, too, is ilogcthor more vigorous 
^ and frank. If people object to anything, they say so 
at once and both give and take hard knocks with humour. Change 
for the better is mainly a matter of education. The people must he 
taught to abandon bad customs, such as wearing jewellery and 
relieving themselves round the village like dogs, to use their vast 
leisure to improve their farming and the countryside, and to give 
up quarrelling and murdering each other. There are about forty 
murders a year, and in one village alone there are twenty-seven 
widows, all said to have been widowed by murder or the hangman’s 
rope. Mr. Brayne laid the greatest stress on the manure pit, since 
it not only improved farming but was much the best way of keeping 
the village clean ; it also provided the possibility of a latrine system, 
now entirely non-existent. As to means, he thought that a district 
magazine like the one he has started (Net Zindagiy was the best way 
of reaching the educated, and the lecture the best for the un- 
educated. Better still for the latter is the drama, and it would be 
well if the dramatic talent of the province could be mobilised and 
harnessed to the cause of reconstruction.* 

^ New Me. Cl. p. 86. 
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29 December. — Rmal to Jalilpur (15 miles) 

The road to-day was as flat as yestaday's was steep, and the 
bare red hills rose above us straight as a wall. We were near the 
Jhelran again, and though it lay meek and nuld as a 
babe, it was at no babe that we heard. One evening 
last year it rose from its bed and before morning had carried away 
scores of villages. ' Our village is nearly all destroyed,' smd a 
petition I received from a number of ferrymen. ‘ We are in such 
bad position in the world around ns as some masterless, left off, and 
totally undone beings.' The helplessness and despair that come 
from a devastating flood could not be better expressed. The seventy 
members of the two banks who wore awaiting us on the roadside 
were amongst the sufferers. They lost houses, fumiture, grain, and 
fodder. But Co-operation came to their rescue with special bans 
at 7 per cent — the usual rate is ia| — and houses were rebuilt and 
stocks of grain replenished. A few took loans from Government, 
but the bank loans were preferred, for a reason that one may hear 
in any part of the province. 'There is a kmdness about these, 
gi'oat pressure (aor) about the others. When a Government loan 
has to be recovered, the men of the Tahsil come with a thick stick. 
Instahncnts have to be paid on the date fixed, but the bank’s loan 
is repaid when it can be managed.’* One bank has repaid over 
two-thirds of the amount borrowed, but the other only one-third. 
To every cloud its sUvet lining, says cbod-spread England. India’s 
equivalent might be — ^to every flood its silt.' Here the swollen 
river deposited it so richly upon the fields that there followed a 
bumper harvest. But then, again after India’s fa^on, came 
drought and a withered autumn harvest. 

The houses were rebuilt by the peasants themselves, with the 
help of a carpenter for the woodwork and a Pathdn and musaUi for 
the mud walls. These were still unplastered and had the lumpy 
cracked faces of the aged ; blmd faces too, for no one had thought 
of windows. Strung across a lane, out of reach, hung a rope with a 
charm knotted in the middle of it. Cattle were Ul, and this was the 
remedy ; effective, it was claimed, for ‘ those who have faith 
(yaheen)’. Fromnearby came the sound of mourning, a long lament 
sung by women gathered to weep the death of a member of the hank. 

Of the seventy present only five were literate, three of them 
army men. The army here had not a good reputation for habits of 
industry. ‘ The soldier cannot do our work,’ said a| 
SuoSfotf member, ' nor can he do any other. In the army h^ 
works for a few hours, then takes rest. We work alk 
day. Ho drinks tea and eats bread: we are content with! 

1 For Grovommeat loans, see p. 200, 
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buttermilk. He wears fine clothes and boots : our clothes are dirty, 
our shoes split, and our puggarees tom.' A smack of envy as well as 
hyperbole about this, but the evidence of this tour certainly suggests 
that the sword is not the best preparation for the plough though far 
better than the pen. The president of one of the two banks had 
something to say on the last point. ' I have two sons. The elder 
went to school— he read in the eighth class : the younger read only 
in the mosque. He can do every kind of work ; but the elder does 
not know how to twist the well rope (to which the wateipots are 
fastened), nor to fit the wooden rungs to it. The younger can lift 
any load : the elder is too weak. Those who work when they are 
small can do every kind of work.’ 

‘ But surely education has some advantages ? ’ 

' Your Honour's word is true. The son who is educated is 
better in matters of the brotherhood — for instance, when a visit of 
condolence has to be paid. He can tdl stories, too, by whicli men's 
hearts are pleased.’ This last is a fresh argument for education, 
and perhaps the most persuasive ; for what would life be if there 
were no stories ' by which men’s hearts are pleased ' ? There was 
no general feeling against education. On tl>c contrary, it was 
thought to be good, and for the usual reasons : one does not ' cal 
guile ', one may get service, and ' what does a person know who can 
neither read nor write ? ’ 

JaMlpur is famous for its shrine {roia), and its dome can be 
seen for miles. The great grandfather of tbo present incumbent 
came here from Bokhara a century ago ; but it was the saintli- 
ness of his son, who died only thirteen years ago, whicli has made 
the sanctity of the spot and the fortune of the family. The dome 
was built to mark his grave, and now once a year, on the anniversary 
of his death, many thousand pilgrims visit the shrine, 


30 December. — Jd&lpur to Daripur (11 miles) 

With no society to see on the way we did not start till after 
twelve. The road skirted the hills on one side and the wide almost 
empty bed of the Jhelum on the other, and at one or two points it 
touched the river Itself, a sluggish shaUow stream drahied of all 
strength by the two great canals it feeds. A lame man came limping 
By on his way to pay his respects to the Pir of Jalalpur and present 
him with a rupee. Twice a 3^ar he does this. • He was foUowed hy 
a potter and his wife driving home a pregnant buffalo. When the 
great flood came, it swept away house and byre, and they handed 
■ qvar. their bufialo to a relative, who agreed to look after her in 
ietum fo); a half share in her. This was assessed at Rs. 26 and had 
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just been paid. As at Amrila, the woman was quicker than the 
ijjan with the story. 

While we were talking to them, a gaily dressed boy in a blue 
puggaree and pink coat appeared on a pony, and as he was bound 
for Daripur, we went along together. Fifteen years 
old, he was at a High school, and in the ninth 
class ; also a boy scout. Asked about the scout law, he said that 
his duties were to do good to ' the general public ', give izzat to his 
father and mother, and pay salaamat (homage) to the King. I asked 
what good he had done to ‘ the general public '. His only answer 
was a sheepish smile. Not a single ' good deed ’ could he mention. 

‘ What then do boy scouts do ? ‘ ‘We drill, and salaam ofBcets 
when they come to the school.’ A few days ago I asked the same 
questions of a boy who had been a scout nearly a year, and aU he 
could say was that he had been taught nothing, So far I have not 
bfen fortunate in my meetings with boy scouts and when I 
mentioned this to an Inspector of Schools he said that boys were 
often recruited by schoolmasters for inspection purposes only. 
Eyewash and whitewash, varnish and veneer— these vices ruin htdi ' 
the beneficent activities of the country.’ 

At yesterday’s meeting when we were discussing why peasant 
boys who went to school gave thar fathers so little help in the 
fields, throe reasons were mentioned ; they were 
oms-wor coddled by their parents (the same was said near 
Bhalwdl) ; they thought too much of themselves, and they had too 
much home-work. I asked my young companion how he fared in , 
this last respect. He replied that out of ten days' Christmas holiday 
he had been obliged to give up five days to homo-work. Each day 
he got up at three and work^ till nine, and again from eleven to 
three, that is to say for the better part of ten hours ; he was wise 
enough to go to bed at dght. In his summer holidays, which 
last about seven weeks, his home-work took him a month. He 
added that about two-thirds of the boys at his school worked in 
this way. My companion said there was nothing exceptional in this 
and instanced his own boys. ‘ The number of boofe they bring 
back for home-work is larger than my whole library. But (he added 
with a laugh) they don’t read them : they prefer to idle and be 
fined.’ Wise boys, I thought, to prefer a fine to overwork. But 

“ Cf. Rttsticus, 76, 167. It la fair to add that the 1932-3 Stfport on 
Ednoaiion in the Punjab atatea that * the record of social service rendered by 
the scouts at public functions and in lairs and festivals is remarkable' (p. 19). 

" India is not the only country that snSers from this. Cf. Russia: 

' It is excessively hard to disintegrate the positive achievementa from the 
effects of the twin Russian vices of trying to rush things and " wisdMtk 
dressing " ' (Wicksteed, Ton Yoan in Soviei Mosam {1933), So)- 
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one can well understand that those who do what they arc told have 
no time or energy left for fidd-work, and that gradually they bocomo 
divorced from the land. 

An even greater defect is the way English is used in the 
secondary school as the medium of instruction . Both my companion 
and the boy agreed that this imposed a great strain upon the mind 
and that much of what was taught was not understood. They also 
agreed that in the lower forms the masters took little trouble to teach 
the boys, as they themselves examined them and could pass as many 
as they hked. The consequence is, when boys arrive in the upper 
classes, they know little and have great difficulty in keeping the pace. 

Remembering what Mr. Bra3me said about the village latrine, 
I asked the boy what was done at school to encourage their use. 

. , A latrine is provided, but as the sweeper comes only 
Sanitataon ^ pleasant. My companion 

said, that, when fresh from village life and its unsophisticated ways, 
he fet stayed at an Indian hotel in town, he was horrified at the 
arrangements, and he added that hotel lavatories were still indcs- 
cribahly filthy.' I asked him whether he thought the village 
latrine pit would work in a country where people wore happy-go- 
lucky and careless. He replied, that was just the question that 
people who discussed the proposal were asking tlicmselvcs. 

A suiprismg point in this connexion is that tho village cliild 
is never taught to control itself in any way. Until it is of an age 
to observe the ways of its elders, it bel raves like an 
untrained dog. The point arose from my asking my 
companion to explain the village woman's difficulty 
in keeping herseH sufficiently dean to pray five times a day.* A 
mother always keeps her infant with her, generally in her arms, and 
as the napkin has not found its way into the village, accidents 
happen. Even in the households of educated zemindars no training 
is given. An important difference between English and Indian 
children is that the latter learn so Ettle at home. He was surprised 
at the knowledge drown by Mr. Biayne’s boy of nearly four when he 
questioned him yesterday. He answered questions which would 
have been too much for an Indian boy of twice his age. 

We had been meandering through a tangle of ravines and now 
came out on the open riverain, beautiful with sarkhanda grass and 
young wheat. To our left rose TiUa’s sacred hiU, 
a'cimd' * ° lonely, and to our right across the river the 

glittering headworks of the Lower Jhelum canal. At 


tnfajit 

tuinlng 


' Russia appears to suffer from tiie same drawback, see Cicely Ilamilion, 
Modem Russia (1934), 107, 183, i38 ; and Wicksteed, op. oit., 113, 

» See p. 59, 
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DarApur I turned into the village unexpectedly. String beds were 
produced, and twenty members of the village banks soon collected. 
The president, a Janjna and an ex-Subedar, complained of the ill 
eEects of the head-works, which held up a large volume of water. 

' Thirty years ago no mosquitoes troubled us, but now when the 
wind blows from the river we cannot sleep, and fever afflicts ns. 
Formerly there were 300 houses : now only 150. Ihis year 16 have 
been born and 33 have died.’ I called for the village watchman’s 
book and found that it was so, and that all but one had died of 
fever.' A little of the great wealth brought by the canal might,, 
I thought, have been spared to protect these people who have* 
gained nothing but fever from it. There is, however, a dispensary ' 
only five miles away. 

The Subedar is a thoroughly progressive soldier, and the second 
we have met in this district.* He left the army many years ago to 
cultivate his 400 acres. Two years later he sold all 
his jewellery and now deposits his savings with a 
co-operalive bank on behalf of his wife and daughters.3 
Two years ago he introduced Virginian tobacco, getting his seed 
from Pusa,'* and tliis year, on the advice of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, ho followed up with lucerne, berseem, and elephant grass. 
Unlike the other places visited in the district, the village has a 
number of up-to-date implcments-72 Raja ploughs, 7 Mestons, 
3 harrows, 3 hoes, and a chaff-cutter. It has also 15 three-quarter 
Merino rams, and their plump snow-white lambs show their value. 
The Subedar is a good example of what the true rural leader may do 
for a village, and at present it is this type that the province needs 
more than any other. 

'Die village is ahead in cither ways. With 150 honses, it sends 
95 boys and 30 girls to school. All present were in favonr of 
education for girls, but many did not think it wise 
educated with the boys, for the reasons 
given three days ago. The Subedar saw no objection 
to it in the primaiy classes, and actually twenty boys and girls are 
taught together at the mosque. When I made the obvious remark, 
they said the school was different because several of the masters 
were young. There are 13 Hindu shopkeepers in the village, and 
though they would like their girls taught in Hindi or Sanskrit, they 
object to their being taught in Muslim-made Urdu. How difficult] 
is the education of the masses in a country where boy and girl mayv 
not he educated together, where each religion gives its teaching in a( 
different language, a language, too, that is either foragn, archaic ot, 

' Cf. SusUcas, 71. * See p, 43. 3 C£. p. 4. 

4 An unportant agricultuxBl experimental station in Bihar. 
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. dead,* aad where the speech of the people changes so rapidly from 
tract to tract that education cannot be given to them in their 
, mother tongue, 

The village is owned by four landowners, and most of the 
cultivators are their tenants. What even a tenant can achieve in 
the way of material comfort was shown by one of the 
houM*”*'* houses I visited. It was entirely kacha ;* yet, but 
for the absence of windows, one could not have 
wished for a nicer abode, and the wide L shaped verandah in front 
gave it the charm that a bggia gives in Italy. The main room was 
as clean as could be and. following Gujrat fashion , 3 had a well- 
carved shelf running right round it, which was adorned with twenty- 
seven metal dishes and nine pottery plates. In an alcove were 
three shelves supporting a dozen empty wine bottles, and in a 
comer a new meat safe. An innovation, which I have seen only 
once before, was the use of two enormous wooden chests for grain. 
Their advantage is the greater security from weevil and the ease 
with which they can be moved into the sun during the rains when 
grain must be periodically dried. The house had cost Rs. 1,750 ; 
yet the owner had only a single plough and a iz acre fami. But 
he had the second string without which no arable farmer with a 
small holding can' readily prosper : he traffics in grain, fodder, and 
cattle. He is in fact the thrifty type of peasant whicli in Russia, 
under the name of Koolact, has b^n stamped out by the Revolu- 
tion ,4 Although he had not troubled about ventilation — I have 
never seen a tenant who did— -there are in the village 32 houses 
with windows and fourteen with ventilators. I was told again, as 
a score of times before, that it is the fear of thieves that malces 
houses vrindowless ;5 but so far none of these pioneers has suffered 
for his boldness. 

■When I walked across the fields to the rest house, the golden ' 
sarkhanda grass was flooded with evening light, and as the sun set, 
the light passed into the sky above and turned to amber behind the 
purple hiUs. 

New Year's Eve.—Dardpur to Jhehm (33 miles) 

A hitter cold morning, so cold that the peasants drew their 
white cotton shawls over head and shoulders. Even when the 

* i.e. Arabic, old Punjabi, see p. 92 and Sanskrit. 

* Applied to a house not made of stone or burnt bricks : the opposite 
of pMa. 

3 Gujrat is just across the river. In the Salt Range possessiems are 
hung on Uie wail itself. 

+ Maurice Hindus, Red Bread (1931), r4g, 163, 166-7. 

s In 1933 3: was told the same in a village in Central India, 
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Indian sliivera, he keeps his inborn grace, We passed out into the 
open, on to the wheat-bearing plain, and there Wore us stood the 
Him%as in all their snowy splendour : a sight to catch the breath, 
and make one pause, 

We stopped at a village to see a cattle-breeding society, and 
around us pressed an eager throng of humans and cattle. ’ The 
cattle were of the northern Dhanni breed, a breed 
* 0- ree ing recalls the Dutch Friesian and looks as if ink had 
been splashed over snowy flanks. The District Board has given the 
village a bull, which a villager looks after for Rs. 13 a month, but 
one is not enough as there are over 100 cows to be served. I strongly 
urged the purchase of a second, bat this would mean some outlay 
by the villagers themsdves. The only response, therefore, was polite 
acquiescence. A Muslim tract is much more favourable to cattle- 
breeding than a Hindu, where the cow is worshipped and cattle may 
not be slaughtered.' North of the Jhelum, therefore, with go per 
cent of the people Muslim, cattle-breeding should he as easy as 
everywhere ^0 it is difficult ; for, except amongst the few Hindus, 
there is not the least prejudice against tlie sale to the butcher of 
infirm or aged sloolr, and it is even rare for a buUoclc or cow to be 
kept from affection after it is past work.' Nor does anyone object 
to cither castration or inoculation on rdigious grounds. Even just 
across the Jhelum breeding is more difficult, since, by one of those 
differences which make this river a real boundary, to the north of it 
bulls are nearly always tied up, and to the south, according to 
Hindu custom, they are allowed to roam wherever they like. In 
the one case breeding can be controlled, and in the other, bulls 
cover as they please. The difference is of great importance in a 
country where cows are of all sorts and good hulls far too few.’ 
Furthermore, if bulls are tied up, fees can be charged for their use 
and their number multiplied with the proceeds. This seems the 
obvious remedy for the present shortage, and it District Boards 
would apply it they could buy more bulls. Unfortunately, rule and 
routine block the way, and most people dismiss the proposal as 
impracticable. Yet those who keep buffaloes often charge a fee for 
their services.^ To the Hindu there is something sacrilegious in 
doing tills with a bull, and even the Sikh feels a strong scruple, but 
not the Muslim bom in the north. 

Cattle-breeding on modem lines is so much more feasible in a' 
Muslim than a Hindu tract that it seems a pity that so much more 
should have been done to develop it south of the Sutlej than north 


I Cf. p. 180 and BmsHcms, 62, 
* See ibid., 104, 105. 

3 Cf. p, 158, n.3. 
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of the Jhelum. Till recently the Dhanni breed was almost entirely 
neglected in favour of that of Hissar/ and though undoubtedly the 
powerful Hissar-bred bullock is better suited to tlie heavier soils 
irrigated by canal and well, in these parts there is not a cultivator 
who does not prefer the quick light-footed Dhanni bullock for 
unWgated land, where ploughing need not be deep but must be 
swift, lest precious moisture be lost.’ 

No one, not even a retired officer of the Veterinary Department 
who was present, could explain why bulls should be tied up on one 
side of the Jhelum and not on the other. One may guess that it is 
due to the Hindu origia of most of the tribes to the south ; and this, 
too, is probably the reason why across the river the Muslim Rajput 
and Gujar occasionally Jet the young bull of a good milch cow go, 
free as.an act of merit. This is an entirely Hindu custom, and both 
Rajput and Gujar were once Hmdu.3 

The most surprising difference north and south of the Jhelum 
is the way milk is treated, South of it, from Gujrat to Delhi and 
. south-west to the borders of Sind, milk is kept 

ba kaSt simmering on a fire all day and vast quantities of 
cattle dung that should enrich the soil are used as 
fuel. This is considered an indispensable process. Yet to the 
north once the riverain is crossed, few heat their milk for more than 
an Eoiir a day and many do not h^'it 'at all. The reasons given for 
Heating it are, flrrtly, it keeps it from going bad, to which the hot 
climate makes it prone ; secondly, it produces more buttermilk and 
gW,4 and thirdly, it gives them a more agreeable flavour. The last 
two points refer particularly to buffaloes, which are scarce in 
the diy stony north but abound elsewhere ;5 and in general it may 
be said that milk, being less abundant in the north, is more quickly 
consumed, that cows there are kept mainly for breeding, and that 
lie hot weather is shorter. But as against tins, very little heating 
is done in the Bhakkar tahsil, which lies in the hot Indus valley 
opposite Dera Ismail Khan (in the hot weather the milk is kept cool 
by a coveting of ash or sand moistened with water), and in the Mian- 
wali tahsil, immediately to the north, heating is done not in the hot 
weather but in the cold, Further north still, in the Pindigheh 
t^sa (except in a small area*) no heating is done at all. The reason 
given me for this on the borders of the two taJisils is typical of India : 

’ lu 1933, iu tile three southern districts of Hissar, Itohtak, and Gurgaou 
local oodles ovmed r.SsS stud bulls (all presumably of Hissar origin) as against 
subsidiaed in the three distacts of the Dhanni tract (V«iy. 
Dtpart.Rtt. (1932.3), viii). ' ^ 

* The mint is developed on pp, 155-7. 

3 For this practice, see p. ifo. 4 clarified butter. 

P' ’ 37 - 3 The Nariia tract near Makhad. 
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the villagers were told by a pir, wiser though perhaps not more 
scientific than most, that heating would bo bad for their cows 1 
As to the other arguments, an Inspector who lives in a central 
district says he has given up heating his milk and lost nothing by it ; 
a landowner from Attock declares that when he visits his colony 
estate in Shahpur, his buttermilk and ghi are made from heated 
milk, and he can scarcely tell the difierence ; and the inhabitants of 
a village near here, who keep both buffaloes and cows, declare that 
they heat their milk for barely an hour, and in both cases the results 
are excellent, Surely then cattle should be allowed to put back 
into the soil what they take out of it, and if this were done, it would' 
add more to the wealth of the province than a new canal.' 

At Sanghoi, having done thirteen miles on my mare, I continued 
the day's march in the servants’ lorry. A little Hindu pleader in 
shabby European dothes got in too. He had just 
““ received a fee of Rs. loo for defending an appeal in 
High Court at Lahore. The case, a civil one, was dedded by 
the original court in January 1925, and now six years later, 
after the unfortunate manner of civil litigation in this province, 
for which the High Court is not responsible but which amounts 
almost to a denial of justice, it is to come up for hearing on 
January 12. When I deplored the fact that in these days of slump 
he should have to lake such a large sum from a peasant, he said 
that ho had persuaded him to drop two of his three cases. This was 
much to ids credit, for the slump has hit ills profession hard. It is 
not only that fees are lower— in this case the normal foe was Rs. 150 
—but cases arc fewer. At Sargodha a pleader said that the income 
of the local bar had fallen by 50 per cent, and last month I was 
told much tile same at Amritsar. 

In this district there has been little occasion to mention the 
fall in prices, as it is much tes felt here than in the colony tracts. 

There are three reasons for this. Military service 
brings in large sums— over thirteen lakhs (about 
£100,000) a year from pensions alone* — and these purchase more 
than they did. With no canal, there is no water rate to pay, and 
the land revenue is light, having been last fixed in the nineties 
when prices were as low as they are now.3 The district lacks 


t Cf. Etaiicus, 3j 6, and Village Survey, No. 3. 179# where it is calculated 
that ' about 42 per cent of the best manure of the village (Tehong in 
JuUundnr) is burnt.’ 

» PuiyiE) Banhimg Bnqmfy Comtee Ept„ 1930, p. 362. 

3 The land revenue is penodicelly revised, dlsixict by district, largely 
on the baas of existing prices. For the ten years ending 1895 the pnoe 
of wheat in the Find Dadan Khan tabal, thron A which we have bera passing, 
averaged just under Rs. 2 a maund {Assess, Spt., 1898, 4) ; for its present 
pace, see p. 2. 
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water but not cash, and at present, for most, cash is the scarcer of 
the two. 

We were now lurching across wide sandy torrent bods, and as 
we approached Jhelum the Himalayas became more and more 
distinct, and their snowy far-flung line, crowned by the Pir Panjal, 
spread northwards and southwards along the blue horizon, From 
their midst issues the river whose passage Alexander forced, almost 
at this spot, in the heat and flood of May. His victory over ' Porus 
MahariLj ' is still remembered, and by some (on the left bank) he is 
spoken of as a ‘paighambar’ or messenger from God. A few hours in 
the Calcutta mail, and we were once more in Lahore, 



Part II ; SOUTHWARDS 


Chapter V 
RAVI TO SUTLEJ’ 

The Sikh Jat— Theiet, Edocatiok and Violence 

19 January, 1931 . — Lahore to AUari 

This time southwards, our bourne Delhi. The first twenty 
miles were done in a car along the Grand Trunk Road, the road that 
runs from Calcutta to Kabul. Passing Shalamar and 
its ancient Moghul garden, all mango groves, fountains 
and flowers, we became involved in a ceaseless stream 
of lorries plying between Amritsar and Lahore. The road was 
pleasanter in the days of Kim, and though it was then untarred, 
it could not have boon dustier, lor, as lorry mot brry, both were 
forced on to the mealy, earthy tracks on either side and the air 
became thick as London fog, I was bound for Vanieke to see the 
beginnings of an experiment in rural reconstruction just started by 
the Y.M.C.A. In appearance the village is typical of the centrd 
Punjab, which means that there are thousands like it. Dung heaps 
surround it, and dung cakes, like large Bath buns, trellis the flat- 
topped roofs. The houses are of clay and many are crumbling. 
Here and there a red brick mansion rises arrogantly above its 
neighbours, one the zaildar's, another the goldsmith's. But 
mansion, house, and hovel are jumbled together in democratic 
confusicai with less plan and design than a touring officer gives to a 
day's encampment, and no one looking down upon the mud-pie 
mass could suppose that men have lived there continuously for 
generations. 

But the village has one unusual feature, a twelve-sided keep, 
romantic as a Peel tower in the Scottish borders and once serving 
the same purpose. Built ninety years ago for 
shared Ranjit Singh's bed but 
not bis throne, it has a dark dungeon-like room below 
with arched recesses and walls 6 feet thick, and airy rooms above 


1 SainfaJl about 20 inebes. 
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looking cmt upon battlements and the empty plain. It has now 
been converted into a y.M,C.A. centre, and from it, as from a 
lighthouse in the dark, radiate the energy and faith by whidi it is 
hoped to lift the village on to a higher plane. It will be no easy 
task, for the village has a bad reputation even for the Manjha," 
on the edge of which it stands. There are four factions in the 
village, and so bitterly opposed that they will not attend each 
other's weddings, and every year it is the scene of murder. Even 
as we looked down from the battlements, a pony entered the lane 
below bearing on its back a goldsmith who had recently had the 
narrowest squeak : an enemy struck at him with a sword as he 
slept, but in the dark hit the wall beside him and only grazed his 
skull. There has not been time for the Y.M.C.A. to do much, but 
a small playground has been made and the youth of the village is 
learning to play volley ball. After peace, England’s greatest boon 
to India is games, and it is hoped that in time this will distract the 
village from its feuds. Meanwhile it is of happy omen that every 
day the village waterman gives the playground a sldnful of water 
without charge,’ 

From Vanieke we went on to see a remarkable missionary 
settlement, which for many years has been trying to improve the 
conditions of the viHago woman round Asrapur, 
nlMionaiy bitterest critics of Christian missions 

(generally those who know them least) can hardly 
doubt that the missionary doctor is an asset to this greatly 
under-doctored country, and when the doctor is a woman, 
she is always a godsend and sometimes a saint. This is the case at 
Asrapur, where an Indian lady, small in stature but big in heart, 
runs a woman’s'hospital and also a school for girls and small boys. 
It is forty years since Miss Bhose went there for her health. ' When 
I had been here fifteen days,’ she told me, ' I felt I could stand it no 
longer, it was so tedious. Yet after fifteen years I felt I had only 
just begun to know the village ’—weighty words to be pondered by 
those who think they know the Indian peasant. One of Miss Bhose’s 
best services to the neighbourhood is the training of ordinary village 
midwes— women of such humble castes as weaver, cobbler, 

’ The tract lying between the Grand Trunk Bead, the Sutlej and the 
Beas, and embracing moat of the districta of Anuitsar and Lahore. Its 
correct name is Majha, Irat Manjha has long since passed into official 
pubhcstioiia. 

’ The work still continues, with a young Indian graduate in charge. 
Much use u made of local pauchayais. which generally meet once a week 
and settle dilutes on the lines described below {p. 138 £ 1 ) . Village games 
are also proinoted, and in Vanieke itself a night school has been started for 
adults Md a small library opened (1934). 
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waterman, and sweeper, Over twenty villages benefit, and last 
year tlie 600 cliildren boni in them were brought into the world at 
the cost of only three lives as against a Census average of eight. 
The result is a strong demand for trained women. 

Another enterprise is the starting of two co-operative societies, 
one for women, the other for the school-cliildren. I was taken to 
the school to see them, and on entering it I felt at 
md presence of modesty and grace; also of 

oiild mischief, for in front were rows of children with bright 

impish eyes. The members of the women’s society, 
hospital nurse and servant, teacher and peasant wife, were seatrf 
behind, all in Indian dress. No dress, east or west, is more beautiful,, , 
and when, as in one instance to-day, it is the adornment to intelli-’ 
gence, simplicity and beauty, the effect is ravishing. The twenty ort 
thirty members have already saved Rs. 2,000, and two recently 
hdped their husbands to pay their land revenue.* One contributed 
Rs. 200, and her husband was so pleased that he raised her monthly 
contribution to the society from five to ten rupees. The peasant’s 
wife with little income of her own perforce depends upon her 
husband for most of her contribution. But she is not entirely 
without resource, for any milk and ghi sold are her perquisite, and 
no doubt she draws occasionally upon the household store of grain, 
which she usually controls. In any case the idea of thrift is put 
into her head, and it is the idea she needs most. It is the same with 
the children. Their society is a very new and mhiiature affair, 
but it is a first lesson in the handling of money. Some of the 
members put by as much as a rupee a month, but most only a few 
annas. The president is a boy of ten, and the treasurer a girl of 
the same age. The treasurer's functions are nominal, but the 
president signs all entries in pass-books.’ The school has as many 
girls as boys, and though some of the boys are eleven or twelve years 
old, there have been no dif&culties, despite the Salt Range verdict 
that small boys are often evil.3 The success of the women’s society 
is bound up with Miss Bhose, and when she went off to Europe for 
a holiday, members began withdrawing their money. In this 
country, as has already been noted,< there is nearly Mways some 
personality behind any outstanding achievement. 

The Manjha is notorious for the toughness and brutality 
of its inhabitants, who are mostly Sikh Jals. ‘ I doubt,’ says a 

’ IhoTB aie now thirtj-sU msmbers and m eleven years they have 
aecumulated Hs. 5,900 (1933). 

* Thera ate now thitty members and m three years Rb 690 has been 
saved. There are lour other societies in the province (i933)> 

3 p. 60 

* P. 43- 
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Settlement Officer, 'if there is any other tract in the province 
where there are more crimes of violence, more con- 
tempt for law and order, or more indulgence in strong 
drink.’^ This is varionsly explained. One zemindar 
says that the people have always been lawless and men for a feud, 
another that there is a pecuUmr strength in Manjha wheat, and a 
third, with undoubted truth, that it is largely the effect of prosperity 
and idleness.’ AH agree that the brutality is there, and a zemindar 
remarked that the people think no more of cutting off a person’s 
head than of shdng a carrot. This explains the forty-four murders 
that took place in the district last year^ and episodes like that of the 
Vanieke goldsmith ; also the following story told by Miss Bhose. 
Two headmen were at feud, and one of them, after getting his rival 
nearly murdered, contrived things so craftily that ten men got 
penal servitude though only three were guilty. This would have 
satisfied moat, but not a Manjha Jat. One day chance brought his 
rival’s sweeper, a mere stripling, to his door. Though the quarrel 
was only with his master, he caught him and tied him by the feet 
to the branch of a tree, and called to his wife to heat the family 
tongs. They were flat-aided, and next day when Miss Bhose saw 
the bums on his buttocks, they measured six inches by four. So 
great was the fear the headman inspired tlrat few would give 
evidence against him : he had a friend, too, in the local police- 
station. Fortunately those above became aware of this, and ho 
has just been sentenced to eighteen months' imprisonment. 

Within the school-house all was innocence and beauty, and 
these are the doings without. But within was the religion of peace 
and goodwill, and the influence of a gracious presence. 

without there is more goodwill than one would 
suppose. It is surprising, Miss Bhose said, how well 
the Manjha Jat looks after his wife. She could think of only one 
case in which a sick wife was left to come to hospital alone. When 
a wife is ill, her husband makes every possible arrangement for her 
comfort, and in serious cases the men, being more intelligent, make 
much better nurses than the women. The desire not to lose a 
valuable possession, for which money has often been paid, may 
explain this solicitude, but not. Miss Bhose said, the evident 
kindness in nursing. It is significant, however, that little care is 
spent upon the sick widow. The practice of wife-beating (rare 

* Assess. Jipt,, 17. 

* Cf. Peasafti, 337, 

3 la 1932 the nmaber was lorty'^ven, and in only two districts was it 
greats. In each of the 3 years ending 1932 it was greatest in Lahore, which is 
also pari of the Manjha. 
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enough now) coming into my mind, I remarked that I had often 
heard it said that, in spite of being beaten, women had the upper 
hand. ' Yes,' she replied, ' thqr say to me : " for every beating 
we give them with a stick, they give us twenty with the tongue." ’ 
But apparently most couples live together very contentedly, and 
in the village she knows best, where there are eighty houses, there 
is only one couple that does not get on. 

Every village, certainly every village with little or no education, 
should have a religious centre where touch can be maintained with 
spiritual forces. Here there is a church, and it is in 
keeping with its surroundings. Built many years ago 
by a Financial Commissioner, who became a mis- 
sionary, it is w^ suited to a faith bom of peasants. AH its adorn- 
ments, including the cross on the altar, have been made locally. 
There are no chairs, only a few low wicker stools ; for, as is tlieir 
wont at home, most sit on the floor, the women on one side and the 
men on the other. There are 1,200 Christians scattered in the 
villages round, and on Christmas Day the wide nave and transept 
were thronged. 

On our way to Attirl we passed the shrine of a new pir, who 
died only four months ago.‘ Such was Fir Ahmed Shah’s reputation 
that people brought him their troubles and ailments 
now pir Lahore and 


A now pir 


Amritsar. His ways were different from those of ordinary men. 
One who knew him described Mm as possessed by the Spirit® and 
holding aloof from men, helping some and reproaching others. 
‘ He spoke no serious word {sm^ah bat),' said one, ' but he was 
a great saint .' His end was as striking as bis life. The viHage 

pond of Ranike, where he lived, was being fifled up, and though 
apparently in good health, he announced that he would die on the 
day on which the work was completed. When the news spread, 
2,000 (said one who was present) came to behold the event. And a 
week before the crisis, when a sick woman begged him to intercede 
for her with Heaven that she might not die, he replied : ‘ I shall die 
before you : the day is at hand.’ And so it happened. On the 
fifteenth day from his announcement he died, and to this day there 
has been nothing to account for it .3 This is enough to establish 
his sanctity for generations, and there wHl certainly be an annual 
fair on the day of bis death, and ten or twenty years hence a fine 


* Cf Rusticus, 147, 268, 

3 Tlie woid used vras ' mast 'wbic]:! m tlus eeuse — \t has a more common 
significance—implies absoiptLon m the divme so comidete as to exclude all 
consmouenesa the matenal \vorld. 

s 1 have lecently made furth^ enqumes on this point and find tbat 
there is still no explanation (i934)> 
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shrine, such as we saw at Jalalpur,* will doubtless rise over his tomb. 
Already a lamp swings above it, and festoons of flowers wave in the 
wind.* ' Firs don’t fly, but their disciples make them fly,’ said one 
of my companions, quoting a sceptical Persian proverb;! and in 
more serious vein he added that a holy man is revered by all, whether 
Hindu, Muslim, or Silth. The feciu^ for religion is the sacred thread 
that all India wears.^ But it is sometimes badly twisted. 

20 Jamary. — AUin to Kasd (12 miles) 

To-day we were in the saddle again, and the trek southwards 
began. The sky was grey and soon turned to rain, and as it was 
the first rain since September, there was deep-felt 
the''tieasant*”^** drop,’ said one who rode with 

® me, ' is a grain of gold,’ and when we reached Bhakna 

Kalin, the village of our inspection, pretty well soused, we were 
received with smiling faces and much congratulation upon having 
brought the longed-for rain. In India the very elements are made 
to yield their quota of compHmenl to those who are credited with 
power. We foregathered in a large covered gateway at the entrance to 
the village, where men gather in the evening to talk. Neariy all were 
Sikhs, as the rows of beards showed ; such beards and sucli varioty— 
shaggy, flufiy, dishevelled; sprouting, flowing, overflowing; combed 
and tmeombed curled and uncurled, jet black and snowy white. Of 
Ithe sbrty persons present twenty-one were literate, but only eight 
I hadbeen to school. The others hadleamt to read and write GurmukhiS 
( at the local GurdwSra. Although there has been a Primary school 
here for over fifty years, 60 per cent of the boys of scliool-going age 
do not go to school at all. A TK»nt visit from an important official 
led to the signing of a petition for compulsory education, but our 
talk to-day made me doubt whether this was inspired by mote than 
a desire to placate authority. ' We are too poor to send our sons 
to school,’ said a zemindar speaking for the rest ; ' we cannot do 
without their help. They keep watch over the crops, they take the 
cattle out, and drop fodder for them, and sit on the driver’s seat 
(gadii) at the Persian wheel But when they are at school they 
bring home so much work, that they cannot work for us. Their 
eyes do not look our way. And when they have been at school 
some time, they become weak and cannot work as we do.’ ‘ Here 

' p. 68. 

2 An annual fair is lield at the pir's shrine and attended by about s,ooo 
people (1933). 

3 Ptrm mmi parand, mtereedan >m paranand. 

4 Cf. Euitiem, 13Z. 

s The FunjaU script, of Sanskritic origin. 
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are two zemindars,' said another, pointing to two young men ; 

' one has read and the other has not ; but the one who has read 
cannot possibly do as much work as tlie other.’ The impeachment 
passed without protest and recallod the feeling expressed in tlie 
Jhelum riverain.’ Of the eight who had been at school only three 
are actuaEy cultivating and their fanning is no better than anybody 
else’s. Indeed, one person slated emphatically that those who had 
not been to school farmed best as they could work harder. Although 
there are 300 houses in the village and the school has been there so 
long, there is not a single improved implement of any kind, and 1 
no one has ever troubled to get selected seed. Yet Amritsar is only , 
nine miles away. 

ai Jamary.—Kaset to Tam Taran (14 miles) 

' Wliy so late with chota haziri ? ’ I asked my bearer this 
morning. ’ The fast has begun and I got up at four to cat ; this 
made me a little lazy.' Tins is the ideal month for Ramzdn ; the 
days are short and the cold too great for thirst. 

We had not gone very far on our road when we became involved 
in the army. About 300 men, some British, some Indian, are doing 
a flag-march through this part of the country to 
’■®®ind possible law-breakers that there are those who 
will deal with them if necessary. The lesson is 
needed ; for last summer, when Congress was at open war with 
Government and making every effort to persuade tie peasant not 
to pay rent or land revenue, five or six Sikh villages in this district, 
misled for the most part by Hindu traders, became infected with 
the foolish propaganda, and some arrests had to be made. The 
same thing happened in Sheikhupura and Gujranwala.* ‘ LMa-log ’,3 'i 
as the Hindu intelligentsia of the town are familiarly called in the i 
village, told the Sikh peasant that it was ' Gandhi-ji's order that, 
no land revenue should be paid. The Muslim peasant paid Ettle' 
heed, but in about fifteen villages Sikh Jats (Viraks), who have 
strong Hindu affinities, were led astray and a number had to go to 
jail.S It is significant that only one of these villages had 

’ p. 68. 

^ The districts of chapter i, 

3 Literally ' Mister-folk Lola being a common. Hindu equivalent for 
Mister, and log a coUoquialism for people. 

♦ ' Ji’ is virtually ' Mr.' 

5 In Sheikhupura aireste had to be made in only a or 3 of the 8 or 9 
villages affected. In GujranwaU d villages were affected and 49 persona (only 
7 Muslims] were prosecuted and convicted. Another 31 were let off an 
tendering an apology (mformation kindly supplied by the D^ty Com- 
missioners concerned). 
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co-operative society, and that the society was iii a Muslim quarter, 
which was not affected. With its training in elementary economics 
and its gospel of goodwill. Co-operation is the best antidote to 
agitation of this kind, and it cannot be doubted tlrat last year the 
20,000 societies of the province had a sedative effect upon the 
village and helped to prevent any general spread of the lawlessness 
whihh troubled many towns. 

All along our road were groups of cheerful peasants and retired 
soldiers with medalled breasts waiting'to see the troops march past. 
At one village the boys of the High school were drawn up in rows 
with a tiny Union Jack in each hand, which they waved rh3hhmically 
to the sound of a gramophone as the armed ranks went by. As is 
so often the case in the Salt Range, the army has been the maldng 
of this viEage. In the war over loo went to the front, and now 
Rs. 7,000 a year arc paid in pensions.* 

From Manan, where we saw several different types of society,* 
we came along the best of aU roads for horsemen — a good unmetalled 
road. In Moghul days it was the Grand Trunk road from Delhi 
to Kabul, and some of the old milestones, piUars of masonry that 
none could miss, sliU stand. Almost everyone we mot salaamed, 
and it was difficult to beUeve that a few months ago people wore 
mocking officials and the followers of Government with shouts of 
‘ son of a toady ' and refusmg to pay land revenue. The sun had 
set when a succession of orchards, a leper asylum, and a High school 
ushered us into Tam Taran, a townlet of io,ooo inhabitants with a 
Sikh shrine, whose minark-shaped tower proclaims one of the 
sacred spots of Sikhism. 


23 Jammy —Hdi 

Our chief concern to-day was thrift, and it is India's cliief 
_Konomic need. But not aU in this country are thriftless. The 
tailor of Bheia and his sewing machine returns to 
mind,3 and there is the bania or Hindu trader, who 
is as thrifty as any class in the world. He is an 
expert in the art of day to day saving, done generally for the educa- 
tion or marriage of a child. To see how he does it, we paid a visit 
to the bazaars of Tam Taran— winding lanes where the petty shop- 
keeper squats all day and weE into the night in narrow shallow shops 
surrounded by wares of a Woolworth cheapness, The first person 

y * TUe whole diatiict receives eight lakhs {J6o,ooo) iu pensions {Pb, Bkg. 
up ., 364). 

s Banks, Ckttle-hreeding, and Land Revenue Redemption societies 
(see p. 125 ). 

* Pv.35- 
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we spoke to, a grocer, kept an ordinary metal money-box for his 
children. The next was a chemist, who had hanging on his wall a 
roughly made wooden box, eight inches by six, with a slit at the top 
for coin. He told us how every day he had put in something against 
the day of his dau^ter's marriage. After five years he unscrewed 
the top— it was too roughly made for a lock— and counted out 
Rs. 900, a large sum but an average of only eight annas a day. We 
next visited the house of a piece-goods merchant. Passing tlirough 
a little rubbish-Httered courtyard, which seemed a meeting-place for 
all the smeDs of the town, we climbed up an unsavoury corkscrew 
staircase to a small room on the second floor. There, ahnost out of 
reach, we saw a slit in the plastered wall, and the merchant said 
that every month he put ten rupees into it to provide for the 
marriage of a tiny daughter, who just came up to my knees. Ten 
years hence there will be a weddhig in the best traditional style, 
and not an anna borrowed. In the opposite wall was another slit 
for the merchant's son. The walls are used and not the floor, as 
the floor is of cement. Account is kept of all that goes in, and when 
three or four hundred rupees have been saved, the amount is taken 
out and lent against jewellery— never against personal socmrty— 
and the interest earned is added to the store. Tho merchant said 
that in many towns shopkeepers save in this way, and my enquiries 
confirm this, but the practice is giving way to the more modem habit 
of deposit. This is markedly the case in Tam Taran, where a highly 
successful co-operative Banking Union, whose president, the best 
tjipe of Sikh soldier, inspires unusual confidence, has done much to 
popularize investment and has attracted nearly six lakhs (£45,000) 
in deposits, including Rs. 70,000 of small savings deposits. 

As we saw a few days ago,* co-operation is doing its best to 
encourage thrift amongst women as well as men. Here there are 
thrift societies for both ; one for the teachers of a High school, and 
the other for the women on the staff of the Leper Asylum. All the 
members are Christiana, and several are daughters of lepers and 
teachers in the leper school.* The tending of the leper is one of the'' 
most merciful tasks undertaken by missionaries in India, and it is'^ 
done on the most merciful lines. Lepers are allowed to keep their 
children till the age of three and after that to see them once a week. 
In this way touch is maintained between parent and child and the 
taint rarely communicated.3 

‘ p. 79 - 

* In four years tweaty-muo woman accomulated Rs. 3,000 in monthly 
subscnptions ^ Rs. i to 10 

3 In 1931 thora were 1,853 lepers in the Punjab (Ce«s«5 Rpi ). 
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The day ended with a paily given in honour of ihc ‘ Aimy 
who marched in tliis morning 550 strong. Wo were treated io a 
lively dialogue h la Plautus between two rapscallions acting the 
parts of master and servant, the master armed with a tawse and 
plying it almost incessantly upon the half naked body of the servant 
to the rapture of the Indian audience, and the two for nearly an hour 
keeping up an unflagging patter in mockery of us all — police, kazis,' 
banks, mullahs, rajputs, rulers, with a most disarming humour 
and zest. Like the Frenchman, the Indian is a born actor. 

23 January. — Tam Taran io SirMli (12 miles) 

A gathering of fifty to-day in the school-house at Nowshera for 
the usu^ hank inspection. Four or five retired officers sat on chairs, 
and the rest squatted thicldy on the floor, beard by 
wsafo*™ beard. More beards filled the doorway and the open 
windows. The atmosphere was unmistakably Sikh, 
and that is the lives! thing to he had in the Punjab village. Sixteen 
of those present wore more or less literate in Urdu, and five more 
could read and write Gvrmakhi. Nino had served in the army, and 
the moving spirit was an old but vigorous cavalry officer, a Risaldar, 
and with him were two more retired officers, both of whom— be it 
said to their credit— cultivate their lands themselves. The secretary 
was also unusual, a Brahmin who was both farmer and grain-dealer. 
One of the banks had been so successful in attracting deposits 
(Rs. 8,000) that, unlike most village banks, it had not had to borrow 
from a central bank. Five of the depositors were women— some had 
sold their jewellery and deposited the proceeds — and there were two 
women members, one the Risatdar's wife, and the other the water- 
man’s : features which are characteristic of the practical democratic 
spirit of the Sikhs, and of their liberal attitude towards women. 

The members varied greatly in intelligenco. Discipline, 
authority, and experience had made the ex-officers sage. A Jat who 
had studied in the Khalsa College school was also intelligent. But 
at the other end were some typical vfllage-iiiots. One, who owned 
only 12 acres, admitted Saving recently borrowed Rs. 400 from a 
money-lender at 37J per cent, on top of a ban of Rs. 300 from the 
bank, to celebrate his second marriage with a dead brother’s wife— 
a type of maitiage that can be done, without breach of custom, at 
littie cost. Acting like thousands of others, men insufficiently 
taught or too easy-gomg, he went to the money-lender after exhaust- 
ing his credit with the bank, and he is now entangled for hie. 
Another member confessed to having borrowed Rs, 300 at 36 per 

^ ot Muslim law. 
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cent. He, too, had aaoked his credit with the bank, which reiused 
him all ivuther accommodation imtil he repaid part of its dues. 
Neither of these was educated. The effect of education was seen 
in the Khalsa College alumnus. He cultivates 30 acres and said 
that, if he had more money of his own, he could farm on more modem 
lines, but he hesitates to borrow, which he could easily do, since 
crops often go wrong and defeat the most earnest intention to repay. 
He was, in fact, that uncommon Indian peasant type, a farmer who 
wants money for development. On leaving school, having failed 
to matdculate, ho became a clerk, but after a year or two he wisely 
decided to farm and has done so ever since ; and he now has a . 
Meston plough and grows Molisoni cotton, Coimbatore cane (No, 
833 ), and Punjab 8 A wheat. 

The influence of the army was seen in the attitude towards 
poultry and vegetables. South of the Ravi, most zemindars think 
it derogatory to keep poultry at all ; but eight of 
those present, amongst them the Wsaldar, have 
started keeping them, as sensible smallholders do 
everywhere. The general prejndice against the growing of vegetables 
is also weakening. 'We saw very good men growing them in 
France,’ said one who had fought there ; ' and the thought came 
to us, why is it shame to grow them here ? ' If there is any shame 
left, it should soon melt away, for vegetables are now grown by the 
schoolboys on the farm attached to the local Middle school,' 

The school farm represents an interesting experiment. After 
the war, largely as the result of Mr. Calvert’s* vigorous pen and 
Sir George Anderson's^ broadminded understanding of 
fmd village conditions, the educational authorities began 

to realize that the type of education being given to 
the peasant was divorcing him from the land. A certain number of 
secondary schools, therefore, were equipped with small farms and 
many mote with school gardens.* The one here has 4 acres, and is 
worked entirely by the boys in the middle classes of the school. 
There are 78 boys and aU, irrespective of caste, have to work 
for 40 minutes a day on the farm. Their elders thought that this 
kept them in touch with fanning and their muscles up to farming 
strength. 

' The position in regard to ponltry is summed up on p. 179. As 
to vegetables, see pp. 169-70 and Rnsttcus, 354, 

‘ Mr. H. Calvert, C.S I., C.I.E., lately Fmancial Commissioner, Punjab, 
s Sir George Anderson, C.I.E., lately Director of Public Instruction, 
Pimjab, and now Educationai Commissioner with the Government of India. 

4 In 1933 there were ' 87 farms and 104 garden plots attached to High 
and Middle sdiools ’ {Pb. Eim, Rfi , 16). 
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‘ The shopkeeper’s boy,' said one, ‘ squats all day and grows 
weak.’ Some said, however, that education had a weakening effect 
upon the body. The Khalsa College Jat did not deny this, and 
when I asked which was the better for the peasant, the army or the 
school, he said ; ' The army makes a boy punctual, up-to-date, and 
strong ; the school makes him punctual, up-to-date, and weak ’ : 

‘ to which all assented. At the same time he maintained that 
education and farming went well together and said that it was 
another Khalsa College boy who first started him on improved 
implements and seed. The boy was only ' Middle-pass ’, and up to 
that standard education is all to the good. It is the boy that goes 
through the High school who will not return to the village if he can 
help it.’ One reason for this is that those who return are regarded 
by the village as failures. ‘ Here’s sport for the gods,’ says the 
proverb, ’ a man who has learnt Persian and sells oil.’’ One of my 
companions toUs me that after he became a B.A. he used to be 
kughed at for ploughing. This attitude is well-nigh universal in 
the village.3 

In the Muslim north the peasant proprietor wiE turn his handf 
to almost any means of maldng a living. As we go south and' 
approach Hindu India, the influence of casLo makes' 
The po8»ant jtgeif felt, and zemindars are inclined to hold aloof i 
oue^detaesa occupations and Icoop more closely ' 

to themselves. This tendency is most noliceahle in ' 
this tract, and is perhaps accentuated by the largo villages, of which 
there are many with two and even, three thousand inhabitants ; for 
men are ever more exclusive when they congregate together in large 
numbers.^ The Manjha Jat wiE not work on road or canal or take 
up any trade or craft. A zemindar, he thinks, must be a zemindar 
and if he works with his hands at an3d.liiiig but fanning he wiE lose 
caste. 'Though there are signs of change, particularly where there 
are returned emigrants, 90 per cent are still of tliis way of thinking. 
The Risaldar has been at great pains to get those who have too Ettle 
land to take to some trade or craft but aE in vain. Another 
inteUigent SM at Tam Taran said much the same, and yesterday’s 
headmaster told me that when with some difficulty he got scholar^ 
ships for three of his hoys at a Government weaving school, they 
refused to take them up. 

The sun was low in a doud-laden sky when we set off to do the 
few remaining miles. We met a thin oid man with a white beard 

’ Cf. p. 31, 32. 

* Vehho Bab ij* KM, parka Farst VKha tel (PunjaW). 

3 C£. EneUcus, 57. 

4 Cf. Kolitak, wliere villages are also large (p. 179). 
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running, shoes in hand,' beside a man on a pony. We asked him 
why he made such haste. ‘ I have still four kos (six miles) to go and 
it win soon be dark.' He feared to be on the road alone after dusk. 
The road was mmetalled but well lined with trees and wide enough 
for fifty soldiers to march abreast. On both sides the country 
stretched away in a dead monotony of flatness, and the widely 
scattered trees all lopped and windowed, mocked the eye in its 
search for repose or beauty. There was no lack of cultivation, but 
it was of the dull routine kind — ^fodder, wheat, and rape. In the 
dullest landscape, however, beauty lurks, and here it lay in the 
leafless russet-brown cotton stalks, which stood ready for the sickle 
and the burning. 


24 Jamaiy.—HaU 

Basantpanchmi^ and according to Hindu reckoiung the first 
day of spring. But this morning there was no touch of spring in the 
air : a thunderstorm with heavy rain had left behind a soppy world 
and a leaden sky. 

Sirhfdi is a townlet of over 3,000 inhabitants, and as one 
approaches it two things are conspicuous^-^the mansions of the 
Brahmin money-lenders and the dung-heaps of the 
to W018** zemindars. Has any place of human habitation 

ever generated so much dung ? The entrances were 
blocked, the lyays lined, the open spaces piled with it, and after the 
rain it spread lie a flood towards the very gates of the mansions. 
The lanes were worse ; the tain had turned their hard sun-baked 
lumps and ruts to soft clotting mud. We sleeched through 
all this to a small courtyard packed with zemindars and infested 
with flies. We spent two restless hours there trying to hold our 
own with the flies and intelligible converse with the zemindars, who 
were mostly Sikh Jats. In this tahsil the Manjha Jat ' is to he 
found at his best and at his worst '.3 Yesterday he was at his best, 
to-day at his woist. The president could hardly answer a questiem, 
and sitting near me on the floor was a handsome-featured man with 
the sour, scornful, sinister expression of the political assassin. To 
every question he replied with a sulk that he knew nothing. The 
treasurer and a few others knew something, but most bad no more 
life or wit than buffaloes. Only one had heard there were such 
persons as Ministers, yet a Minister of several years’ standing lives 
less than ten miles away. No one had heard of the Round Table 

' Cf. ' 1 caught up with a baie-Jooted boy who was oairyiag his shoes 
peasant-fashion on a sbek slung over to shoulders ' (Hindus, Red Bread, 134}. 

= Tbs Hindu May Day or spring festival. 

3 Tam Taran Assess. Rft., 17. 
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Conference, ami when a'iked about the judicial .sysicm, isomconc 
remarked ; ' Tlio money-lenders know ; what do wc know ? ’ It 
is significant that only three had served in the army and only six 
claimed to be literate. The latter was surprishig as there is a liigh 
school here. 

Their agriculture is on a par with all this. The fodder-chopper 
is known, but not the iron pbu^, and in Sirhali only two have 
harrows. No one has tried any of the improved varieties of seed 
or crop, and only one of those present keeps poultry. When I asked 
whether this was out of regard for their izzat, a voice from behind 
called out : ' It is because of the cat.' The canal water was said 
to be inadequate ; yet, though the water level is only a6 feet down, 
no one has sunk a well for many years. ' A well costs Rs. i,ooo 
and where axe we to get this ? ' I suggested an advance from 
Government, hut no one knew it was possible. Inertia lay upon 
their minds hke the dung upon their waste places. But there was 
one sign of grace : a Jat said he had started growing potatoes, the 
result of seeing them on the farm attaclied to the high school, and 
others ate doing the same, 

In the evening I visited the high sscliool, a Sildi institution, and 
with the clean open country round it, it was a lifc-giviug oonlmsl 
to the dungy mud-dotted atmosphere of the morning, 
^h^aciiool headmaster is a firm believer in self-help and, 
following the methods of a well-known and most 
successful English prindpal,^ whose pupU ho was at the Khalsa 
College, he has got a brick-kiln entirely cleared by his 350 boys and 
its site added to the 8 acre school-farm. They have also drained 
and filled up a pond and converted it into a playing ground for 
volley-ball, and they provide about a quarter of the labour required 
for ie farm. Remembering the heavy tale of work described by 
the high school hoy we met in the Jhelum riverain,* I enquired about 
thejxjys' time-table. For the boarders in the top class it is as 
follows. They get up at 5 and after one and a half hours’ ' prep ', 
bathe, dress, and attend the Gurdwfira^ for half an hour. This is 
followed by twenty minutes’ drill, breakfast, and half an hour’s 
leisure, from which the more zealous will steal a little extra time for 
work. At 9,30 there are prayers, after which school begins. This 
goes on, with half an hour's break, till 4 or 4.30, Then comes the 
hour for games— hockey, football, etc.— which all can play as there 
are spacious playgrounds. Evening service, which takes the best 
part of an hour, and supper follow ; after which there is another and 


' Mr. G A. Watheu, CI.E, 
*P 69. 

3 The Sikli temple. 
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even longer ‘ prep ' from 7.30 to 10, and finally the boya go to bed 
for a brief seven hours' sleep before starting another ten-hour day. 

There is nothing exceptional in this. Another headmaster of 
the district says that throughout the year the hoys in the top class 
Homo work a-veragetenhoursaday'tomakecertainof matriculat- 
ing and their average age is only sixteen. In the 
lower dassesthingsarenotmuch better owingto theamount of 'prep' 
or home-work done. This varies with the idiosyncrasy of both master 
and boy, and the headmaster j ust quoted says the average is as follows : 


Classes Hours a day 

High school S to 4 

Upper Middle 2 to 3 

Lower Middle to a 

Two Other headmasters of the district mentioned even longer hours. 
All this follows a long enough day in school, 10 to 4.30 in the cold 
weather and 7 to 12 in the hot, with a short breat This is bad 
enough, but what seems outrageous is that the home-work goes on 
through the holidays. The high school boys then average three 
hours a day, summer, winter, and spring, and what this means has 
already been recorded,* The boys in the Upper Middle have an 
hour less, and those in the Lower Middle get of with an hour a day, 
bad enough for boys who have worked hard all through the term. 
A former principal of the Khalsa College says that parents often 
complained to W that thdr boys would not help them in their 
work ; and it is seE-evident that for boys in the upper classes field- 
work is out of the question. For others, too, it must be difficult, 
especiaEy when, as often happens, the home-work has to be squecsied 
into the hours of daylight for want of a lamp after dark. 

The burden of home-work presses with special severity upon 
boys who Eve three or four miles from school and who have to plod 
in and out on foot, because they are too poor to 
Undei-fosding become boarders or buy bicycles. Round Tam Taian 
50 or 60 are in this case, and as we rode in the other evening we 
met groups of them on their way home. It was after 3.30, and they 
stifl had a mfie or two to go. And then the cursed home-work. 
One group said this would take two hours, another three. And this 
is not their only trial. For those who Eve within two miles of school 
the daily walk to and fro is good exercise in the cold weather and 
no great hardship in the hot ; but tf an extra mile or two has to be 
done both ways, the strain upon the body in the hot weather must 
make it difficult for the mind to learn. From April to October a boy 
is up at 5.30, and after no more than a cup of buttermilk he 

• p. 69. 
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must be off by 6 to be in time lor school at 7 . He takes his morning 
meal with him, probably no more than unleavened bread smeared 
with ghi, and upon that, with a snack of gram or sweetmeat in the 
afternoon, he subsists until the evening, for it is too hot to return 
to his village in the middle of the day. Even in the cold weather 
when school does not being till 10, conditions are not very healthy. 
True, he will have a meal before he leaves, but he is certain to be in 
a hurry and bolt what he eats, and the thought of school is not 
likely to sharpen his appetite. This would matter less if, like the 
English schoolboy, he could look forward to a good meal in the 
middle of the day. But he caimot afford this. A headmaster tells 
me that he arranged a hot meal for those who were willing to pay 
the modest charge of four annas a month, but most preferred to 
save the charge and depend upon an odd bit of bread saved from 
breakfast or a mouthful of not very wholesome sweetmeat, Another 
headmaster arranged with a confectioner to provide each boy with 
a half-anna meal— some gur, ladda,* jalebi,^ or gram’— but when he 
left, the arrangement lapsed. A further point is that peasant diet 
is at the mercy of circumstances : when the buffalo goes dry, there 
is no milk ; when crops fail, rations must bo reduced ; and now, 
with the fall in prices, more milk and ghi have to be sold. Small 
wonder that with so much to handicap him an educated boy cannot 
vie with an uneducated in the field. One remedy for this is physical 
training, and its general introduction into the school curriculum is 
one of the best things educationists have done since the war. 

But to return to the high school. We visited the Gurdwdra, 
a haD large enough to seat the whole school. It was empty but for 
a boy who was squatting on the dais reading the 
^Oraath Granth Sahib abnd. An Akhand Path was in pro- 
gress ; that is to say, the whole of the sacred book was 
being read from beginning to end without astop. It takes forty-eight 
hoursandtheboysreadintum. Theriteisperfonnedsixorseventimes 
a year, always jriik ^ spedal ‘ intention In this case the annual 
inspection was approaching. ‘ We are doing it to invoke God’s 
blessing.’ And it is to be done again before the examinations. The 
Granth Sahib is written in archaic Punjabi and is not easily under- 
stood by anyone not instructed in it.^ I am informed that even an 
educate man understands no more than a word here and there. 
If, however, he is intelligent and attentive, he may catch the gist of 
the simpler hymns. This gives him an advantage over his Muslim 
brother, who rarely understands anything at all of his Arabic 


I An Indian sweetmeat. 
‘ An Indian pea. 

3 Rvstieus, 233-4. 
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KoranA Moreover with an effort, much less than what is needed in 
the case of the Koran, the Granth Sahib can be understood, and 
many Sikhs— perhaps 50 pei- cent of those who are educated— read 
it daily. The Sikh peasant, however, is on much the same footing 
as his Muslim brother and, as noted on my last tour,* does not 
trouble much about the formal observance of religious rites. With 
him lahorare esi orare — ^to work is to pray — and his motto is ‘ hand 
on plough, heart in God and no bad motto either for those who lead 
busy lives. Yet, when a GurdwAra has to be repaired or built, like 
the Muslim with his mosque, he is ever ready to give both service 
and money .3 And so general is this spirit that recently, when the 
tank of the Golden Temple at Amritsar was cleaned, the greatest as 
well as the humblest thought it the highest privffege to carry a 
basket of day or bricks on their heads and vied with each other in 
the honour of leading the work. 

35 January,— SirhMi to Mahhu. (13 mUss) 

I loft the Sirlidli rest-house without regret. Built m the corner 
of a large serai, which it shares with the post office and a dispensary 
and with all who come and go, it lias one large room (27 feet long) 
with an ink-spattered durry, a leaking basin, and a ceiling from which 
dust descends continually. The day was superb, and horizon and 
sky were radiant with a ‘ clear shining after rain We were on 
the mde high road again, now glassy with rain-pools and channelled 
witli mud. The plain around us was as large and empty as the sea ; 
and like the sea it reduced life to its narrowest proportions!— until, 
cresting a rise, we saw before us the riverain of the Beas and 
Sutlej stretdiing away to a thin blue line of trees. Imagination 
and curiosity were awake again, and once more horse and rider 
pressed eagerly forward. 

As it was Sunday, we conversed with many we met and took 
three hours to do the six miles to the ferry. Our first encounter was 
with an aged but cheerful fakir on his way to beg 
bread from the charitable of Sirhali. He lived in a 
village near by and had done this every day of his 
life , 5 ' When you were young, did you not work ? ' ' No, never,’ 
he replied with a satisfied grin of his three front teeth. He was in 
good spirits for charity works bounteously in Ramzan. Behind Ifim 

* See p. 60. 

* Rustmts, 34. 

3 Cf. ibid., 191, 19S, 201. 

4 2 Samuel xxiii, 4. 

5 In 1931 there were abont 2,500 religioue mendicanta m the Punjab 
{Cmm Rpt.). 
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came a barber's son bearing an invitation to a wedding, no formal 
letter but, as tire custom is, a gift of gur, in this case wrapped in a 
dirty homespun shawl. The village servant is the zemin^s fag 
and has to carry messages from one village to another, A little 
later came another barber, on similar bent but with no gur. We 
asked why this was. He was a Sikh and said : ‘ The Alcdlis’ forbid 
it ; they say it is wasteful expenditure, and if we do it our throats 
will choke (ghutan lage).' I asked of what use was it for a Sikh to 
be a barber. 

' Our patrons {jajmati) became Sikbs and said ; " you too must 
let your hair grow and wear a topknot, or you cannot be our 
dependents {lagi)" So we did, and now we do not shave our 
patrons but cut their nails and take their messages ’ ; and saying 
this, he pulled out of the folds of his dress the neatest little manicure 
knife. 

As over 8o per cent of this talisil is cnltivated,’ there is little 
grazing for the cattle and most of the year they are staU-fed. Many, 
therefore, were gathering armfuls of rape for fodder. Two were 
Sikhs, and on leaving them after a talk, when wa were thhty or forty 
paces away, my companion heard one say to the other: 'The 
English work in the fear of God (Angrei log dham ned ham horde) : 
the Hindustanis do evl work.’ Purlhor on, soeing two Sikh Jats 
standing by a field of well-weeded wheat— this is sufflcienlly rare 
to attract attention — I enquired whetlier their women-fedi had 
helped them to weed it. ' No, this is not work that women do.’ 
Bnt I said, pointing towards the Dodba,J 'in that country they do it : 
then why not here ? ' The voice of a sturdy Jat working fifty yards 
away boomed across the field : ‘ Here, too, in a little while they will 
have to do it ' ; a reference to the hard times. As we moved away 
and were almost out of earshot, my companion heard more fiattering 
words : ' See what good talk the Sahib makes with us. If our men 
were to talk like that, we should soon be well (bhaU). But they eat 
our bread and become proud {Mmki men samate nahin).’ Al of 
which I set down as it was said and heard. 

' Mother, whither are you going ? ' I asked a lady on a little 
brown pony. 

' To the bazaar to buy cbthes for my daughter who goes back 
to her husband.' A daughter never returns from her parents to 
her husband empty-handed, and this is one reason why a daughter is 
more expensive than a son, In the betten-to-do families she 
receives veil, shirt, and pyjama trousers, in others only shirt 

' The stricter and more ardent followers of the Sikh relimon. 

“ Before the war it was 83 pm cent [Amritsar Gaistteer (1914), S3). 

! The oounlry between the Beas and the Sutlej. 
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and veil. In this case the threefold suit was to be given, as befitted 
the wife of a headman ; or rather widow. Seven years ago her 
husband was murdered for giving word to the police that a relative 
was meditating a dacoity. He was on his way to give evidence in a 
case, when his enemy ieh upon lam said slew him — at the cost of his 
life, however, for he was hanged. ‘ There is more violence in one 
village in the Manjha,’ said a zaildar we met later, ' than in the 
whole of Fefozepore,’ the district across the river. The usual 
hyperbole in this, but subslanliaUy true. An educated Sardar with 
me says he was once reproached for returning to his village at night : 

' You might have been murdered,' said his uncle- On which a 
Muslim headman commented : ' In this district a man dare not go 
to the mosque alone after dark.’ Only to-day the newspaper reports 
that a village not far away and within thirty miles of Lahore has 
been raided by dacoits, and that a man and a woman were shot and 
tliree more women burned alive. Faction is even worse than in the 
Salt Range. ' There ia not a village without it,’ said the Sardar, 
and in 50 per cent of them the parties are not on spoaldng terms 
with each other. Across the river tlie percentage is put at only 10. 

The Manjha Jat is the same when he migrates to the colonies, 
and llio SardflTi who has colony land, related several examples of 
this. His first case was as Mows. His village had 
as its headman a Sikh Jat, who was a money-lender 
° of the kind that ' seizes you by the throat and knocks 

you down.'* No professional money-lender could have been more 
unscrupulous, aird thrice did he forge bonds to support an unjust 
daim. Amongst his clients was another Jat who drank. He lent 
and lent to him, determined in the end to get his land. The 
drunkard's son, seeing his inheritance in danger, resolved to kill 1 
him, and for this purpose invited him to his house for a settlement of 
accounts and division of the property. As the matter seemed one 
of family importance, the headman took his ddest son with him and 
when attacked escaped with a wound, but the son, who was only 16, 
was killed. For tMa the drunkard’s sou was hanged. That was 
six years ago. The next case was a more recent aJfair and began 
like the first with loans to a drunkard. This time the lending ended 
in a decree and an auction. The headman somehow got hold of fte 
pyjama trousers of a lady of the debtor’s family and at the auction 
paraded them about the village, as much as to say (to quote the 
Sardar)— now she will go nakd. Incensed, the drunkpd’s sou 
announced that he would murder the headman. According to the 
rules of the game an intention of this kind must be proclaimed : the 
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bird may ncrt be shot sitting. The Saxdar was away at the time but 
on his return was told ot his intention : there was, however, no 
indication of immediate action. A week or two passed, and there 
came an afternoon when the headman was taking a siesta on a 
platform by liis well in the shade of a tree, and the son and a 
confederate stole upon him unawares and smote him with their 
fodder-choppers. He rolled off the platform to the ground, and 
when the Sardar found him lying there, his body had over a hundred 
cuts and gashes on it. The sight has given him a permanent distaste 
for village life. 

Once more a peasant swung, but this time there was a sigh of 
relief and people said— now that the headman is dead, there will be 
peace. Peace there has been, but it is like living on the edge of a 
slumbering volcano. The Sardar has a special interest in the matter ; 
it was a first cousin who murdered the headman, and though he 
swung lor it, the headman’s family still nurses feelings of revenge. 
This, however, does not prevent sides joining amicably in the 
joint concerns of the village. As long as things are quiet there is 
little cause for fear, but at any moment a match may set feelings 
ablaze. Only six months ago this nearly occurred. The headman’s 
brother— evidently a cliip of the old block— quarrelled with a 
relative of the last murderer and in the presence ol the village abused 
the relative’s closest female relations so eloquently that the relative 
announced that he would Idll him. The Sardar arrived in the village 
at the critical moment and was told — ' there is going to bo murder '. 
This time he went to the relative and besought him to desist. 

' Do you not remember the two who were hanged ? ’ ' But we shall 
no longer be Jats,’ was the izzat dictated reply. It look tire Sardar 
a whole week to persuade the offended Jat to pocket his pride. 
The incident recalls the one we came across in the Salt Range, but 
there izzat prevailed.’ That it did not in the present case shows 
that the old brutish ways have met a new force, 

TEs force is'ecfucation, and the Sardar has high hopes that in 
the end if wfll win,’ He says that in the village the educated man 
is usually opposed to violeace and on the side of clean 
uo» ion decent behaviour. In his own village, a small one of 
only thirty houses, there are eight or ten more or less educated men. 
These are the nucleus of a new party, which is using its influence to 
curb the primitive passions of the uneducated. But where violence 
is concerned, and might considered right, the enlightened are always 
at a disadvantage. Whether it is an afiair of factions or of nations, 


’ p 61-2. 

2 Peace continuee unbzekea (1933). 
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they have to fight with one hand tied behind their backs, and in this 
country in the case of factions the bully or brute is always residy to 
folbw up violence with an attempt to corrupt justice.' 

Arrived at the Sutlej,’ we prepared to cross the stream, but 
were surrounded by the members of a new village bank. One was a 
Sikh in a black puggaree, black because it had to be washed only 
once a month and that could be done for a piice.3 They spoke 
warmly, and of their own accord, of the Sub-Inspector who had 
started the bank. ' He took nothing from us— no fowl, not even 
bread. "There is an order," he said.’ One of the most difficult 
forms of oppression to prevent in this country is the battening of 
the petty official on the village. Everything favours it : the fear 
of authority, however mean its shape ; the low pay of the humbler 
officials ; the claims of hospitality, ever acknowledged in the east, 
and immemorial custom. It is even difficult to prevent one’s own 
camp followers doing the same ; and almost impossible, however 
much one tries or pays, to secure that the many who actually supply 
the eggs, milk, fuel, and hay required on tour receive the amount 
handed over to the headman or zaildar, who not long ago was 
everjrwhere responsible for camp supplies. In partial remedy of 
this the Punjab Government engaged contractors on a monthly 
salary to furnish supplies and attached them to the test houses most 
frequently visited, This is a great improvement on the old system 
and well worth its cost ; but it does not always work, as the following 
incident in another district shows. The contractor was duly paid 
in my presence for ail he had supplied to my following. A day or 
two later I learnt by chance that the local zaildar had gone the round 
of some of the villages in his circle and collected a store of fowls and 
eggs, which he declared were required for my camp, and carried 
them off without giving a pice in exchange. At once I despatched a 
trusted official who knew the people well to record the statements 
without which nothing could be done. He came back the next day 
to say that the report was true but that no one would make a 
statement in public. ' A dog’s obeyed in office,’^ and the zaildar’s 

* The Manjha maintiiins its evil reputation. In November 1933 the 
headmatx of a N^lage tweaty-five miles from Lahore is alleged to have shot 
eight persons, including a woman and a boy oi four in pursuance of an enmity, 
in the course of which one of his enenuea is said to have broken the le^ of 
his son, aged 12. The ejimax was cb^acteristically bronght on ^0 it is 
^eged) by anothm: of his enemies challenging him when standing m front 
of ms house to come forward and settle account finally. Three of the victims 
are r^orted to have been s^t while ploughing. 

2 See 53, x6o. 

3 About a farthing. 

4 King Lsar, iv, 7, 163. 
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bird may not be shot sitting. The Saidar was away at the time but 
on his return was told of las intention : there was, however, no 
indication of immediate action. A week or two passed, and there 
came an afternoon when the headman was taldng a siesta on a 
platform by his well in the shade of a tree, and the son and a 
confederate stole upon him unawares and smote him with their 
fodder-choppers. He roUed off the platform to the ground, and 
when the Saidar found him lying there, his body had over a hundred 
cuts and gashes on it. The sight has given him a permanent distaste 
for village life. 

Once more a peasant swrmg, but this time there was a sigh of 
relief and people said— -now that the headman is dead, there will be 
peace. Peace there has been, but it is like living on the edge of a 
slumbering volcano. The Sardar has a special interest in the matter : 
it was a first cousin who murdered the headman, and though he 
swung for it, the headman’s family still nurses ieehugs of revenge. 
This, however, does not prevent both sides joining amicably in the 
joint concerns of the village. As long as things are quiet there is 
little cause for fear, but at any moment a match may sot feelings 
ablaze. Only six montlis ago tliis nearly occurred. The headman's 
brother— evidently a chip of the old block— quarrelled with a 
relative of the last murderer and hr the presence of the village abused 
the relative's closest female relations so eloquently that the relative 
announced that he would kiU him. The Sardar arrived in the village 
at the critical moment and was told— there is going lo be murder ’. 
This time he went to the relative and besought him to desist, 
' Do you not remember the two who were hanged ? ' ‘ But we shall 
no longer be Jats,' was the izzat dictated reply. It took the Sardar 
a whole week to persuade the offended Jat to pocket his pride. 
The incident recalls the one we came across in the Salt Range, but 
there izzat prevailed.’^ That it did not in the present case shows 
that the old brutish ways have met anew force. 

This force IS education, and the Sardar has high hopes tliat in 
the end it will win.* He says that in the village the educated man 
is usually opposed to violence and on the side of clean 
Bduoa n decent behaviour. In his own village, a small one of 
only thirty houses, there are eight or ten more or less educated men. 
These are the nucleus of a new party, which is using its influence to 
curb the primitive passions of the uneducated. But where violence 
is concerned, and might considered right, the enlightened are always 
at a disadvantage. Whether it is an affair of factions or of nations. 


* P. 61-2 

^ Peace costumes unbroken (1933). 
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they have to fight with one hand tied behind their backs, and in this 
country in the case oi factions the bully or brute is always ready to 
follow up violence with an attempt to corrupt justice.' 

Arrived at the Sutlej,* we prepared to cross the stream, but 
were surrounded by the members of a new village bank. One was a 
Sikh in a black puggaree, black because it had to be washed only 
once a month and that could be done for a pice.3 They qioke 
warmly, and of their own accord, of the Sub-Inspector who had 
started the bank. ‘ He took nothing from us— no fowl, not even 
bread. "There is an order," he said,’ One of the most difficult 
forms of oppression to prevent in this country is the battening of 
the petty official on the village. Everything favours it ; the fear 
of authority, however mean its shape ; the low pay of the humbler 
officials ; the claims of hospitality, ever acknowledged in the east, 
and immemorial custom. It is even difficult to prevent one’s own 
camp followers doing the same ; and almost impossible, however 
much one tries or pays, to secure that the many who actually supply 
the eggs, mUk, fuel, and hay required on tour receive the amount 
handed over to the headnian or zaildar, who not bng ago was 
everywhere responsible for camp supplies. In partial remedy of 
this the Punjab Government engaged contractors on a monthly 
salary to famish supplies and attached them to the rest houses most 
frequently visited. This is a great improvement on the old system 
and well worth its cost ; but it does not always work, as the foEowing 
incident in another district shows. The contractor was duly paid 
in my presence for all he had supplied to my following. A day or 
two later I learnt by chance that the local zaildar had gone the round 
of some of the villages in his circle and collected a store of fowls and 
eggs, which he declared were required for my camp, and carried 
them off without giving a pice in exchange. At once I despatched a 
trusted official who knew the people wdl to record the statements 
without which nothing could be done. He came back the next day 
to say that the report was true but that no one would make a 
statement in public. ' A dog's obeyed in office, and the zaildai’s 

^ The Macjha maintains its evil reputation. In November 1933 the 
headman of a i^age twenty-five miles from Lahore is alleged to have ^t 
eight peraonSy including a woman and a Iwy of four in pursuance of an en m ity, 
in the course of which one of hie enemies is said to nave broken the le^ of 
his son, aged 12. The climax was characteristically brought on ^so it ia 
alleged) by another of his enemies dullengiug him when standing in front 
of his house to come forward and settle accounts finally. Three ol the victinis 
are report to have been shot while ploughing. 

^ See 53, 160. 

3 About a farthing. 

+ King Liar, iv, 7, 163, 
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office is one in which even a dog can bile. Nothing, Ihcroforc, could 
he done beyond recording a note in the opimoiis hook that every 
zaildar must keep. 

And here is another tale, wliich shows how mucli the unsophis- 
ticated peasant takes this kind of tiling for granted. I was once 
touring down the Indus by boat and had to moor for the night near 
a village that did not expect me. I went asliore to have a look at it. 
A little later the boatmen appeared and, not noticing mo m the 
dusk, began demanding various things for the sustenance and 
comfort of my party-milk, eggs, and a hen. The demand was 
accepted without question and I saw a woman in black hand over 
an egg, as one hands over a few rupees when pressed at one’s door 
for a subscription. I explained at once that everytliing would be 
paid for ; but this was a new idea to them, and for a time they could 
not grasp it. And a generation ago there was hardly a peasant in 
the province who could have grasped il.‘ But times are changing, 
and in the central Punjab at least the peasant is begmning to realize 
that he need no longer be tho prey of the kilo and vulture that 
circle above his village. 


' Cf. Kin^ake, Sotken (ed. Hogarth, ifia) : ' One of tho greatest 
drawbacks to the pleasure of travellhig in Asia is the being oblige more 
■or less to make your way by buUyi^.' 



Chapter VI 


FEROZEPORE* 

Village Finance, the Fall in Prices, Sikh Maid and 
Matron 

26 Jamary.— Mahhu to Kot ha Khan (14 miles) 

Of Ferozepore and its 4,300 square miles I have •written else- 
where.’ It is the most heavily indebted district in the Punjab 
and one of the most prosperous, if such a ■word can still he used of 
any part of the proviuce.J The Skh Jat is still prominent and owns 
half the cultivated area of the ^strict ; but in the riverain, as is 
always the case in the Punjab, the Muslim predominates, and to-day 
we met no one else. 

We rode out through Makhu’s thriving little bazaar, blocking 
the narrow lane with our horses. There were the usual sights : 

the bank weighing out orange-coloured maize, boys 
“ chewing long knotted stalks of sugar-cane, potters 

shuffling after brick-laden donkeys; a flock of geese, too, the 
property not of a peasant, as one might have supposed, but of 
a gffldsmith, who has ‘ a lildng ’ for them and sells their eggs. In 
the district few but village servants keep poultry, but along the 
Sutlej a certain number of Muslim zemindars keep a bird or two ; 
amongst them the zaildar, as he admitted with the uneasy smile 
of a child caught out in something a little shameful.^ 

We spent the afternoon amongst Arains, the chief tribe_ of the 
riverain.S Shrty of us sat in a field,' mostly on strips of sacking. 

All but six were illiterate, but this did not prevent 
® number trading in cattle. This is the only form of 
trading for which the zemindar shows any partiality. 
These men go oS to the fairs of Hissar, Patiala, and Bikaner to 
buy bullocks, which the smalt peasant proprietor of the central 

^ The rainfall of the liaci covered by this aiid the next chapter is about 
19 inches. 

* Peasant, 47, 336. 

s For the explanation of this apparent paradox, see ibid., chapter xii, 
and 261-3. 

4 Cf. p. 179. 

5 For a description of this tribe, see Peasant, 45-6. They own 37 per 
cent of the nverain (Bet). 
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Punjab rarely breeds for himself.* All is done on retail lines ; ten 
or twenty bullocks are purchased, generally with money borrowed 
at 25 per cent, and brought north by road and sold in the fairs of 
the district. There cash is paid, but if they are sold in a village 
and the purchaser is known, payment is allowed to stand over till 
next harvest and not even sureties are taken. ' Supposing,’ I said, 
' the cash price is Rs. 100, what do you ask at the next harvest ? ’ 

' Rs. 120.’ 

‘ Then you, too, are money-lenders.' There was loud laughter 
at this; but the traders, touched in their Muslim consciences, 
protested vehemently. ‘ This is not interest : it is profit (mmafa).' 

To the orthodox Muslim the distinction is of vital importance,* 
and many devices are resorted to for circumventing it. I had 
therefore almost diarged these men with sin— a charge not entirely 
justified, since, if payment cannot be made at next harvest, the 
debt is allowed to stand over another six months and nothing is 
added to the price. One man, with less than 3 acres, said he was 
financed by a Khatri at 12 per cent. That so small a holder should 
be able to borrow so cheaply was surpristog, and I eirquired how he 
managed it. ' I pay back quickly,’ was tlie illuminating reply. 
I could not resist the opportunity and rubbed in the lesson that 
those who want to borrow cheaply must be trustworthy ; and it was 
the more pointed, since it is a condition of the bans that if they are 
not repaid within four months, they will carry interest at 25 per cent. 


27 Jammy.— Kot Isa Khan to Moga (10 miles) 

When I rose this morning, there was a flush of rosy cloud 
above a bw jagged line in the east. For a brief moment the 
Hhnalayas were in sight lao miles away, no higher 
The money- than a fortress wall. 

o™vi6w silent, don't make quarrels,’ said an angry 

elder at yesterday's gathering when voices began to 
babel contentiously over the question whether the money-lender 
carries off the gram from the threshing-floor, as he does in the 
south-west of the province. As Kot Isa Khan is a money-lender 
stronghold— this perhaps explmns its walls— I thought it opportune 
to hear their point of vbw and invited a number of them to come 
to the rest house. They came at once, and the presence of a large 
number of zemindars added piquancy and excitement to the 
proceedmgs. All sat on the ground, the money-lenders in front ; 
some with short, scrubby beards, others with unshaven chins; 


' Seo p. 138, 159. 

*,See Feasaut, 176, n,, 208. 
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some witli faces wrinkled by years of calculation, others with soft, 
slippery cheeks or shrewd cautious eyes ; but all, once warmed by 
the friendly sun, courteous in both manner and speech. They said 
there were forty of them at Isa Khan, mostly Khatris with a 
sprinkling of Aggarwal Banias and Aroras. Most of their advances 
are in cash, but all but S per cent is recovered in grain and cattle. 
Hie grain is not carried oE from the threshing-floor but taken from 
the peasant's house at a price fixed with his consent. Here the 
zemindar kettle came suddenly to the boil with the remark ; ' Cer- 
tainly they take it from our thrediing-floors.' ‘ How could we ? ‘ 
asked a money-lender ; ‘ a borrower may have four or five creditors.' 
With a soothing word the kettle subsided, and the money-lenders 
admitted that, if a surety is taken, the grain is weighed at the 
threshing-fioor and taken to the surety's house to guard him against 
loss. But, they said, sureties are taken only when a dient is ‘ bad ’. ) 
And both sides more or less agreed that it was only when a borrower’s j 
state was weak {mm) that produce is valued as the money-lender j 
pleases. 

The interest rate for an unsecured loan is 25 per cent, and 
against jewellery (since the slump) i8f per cent. Confirming what 
we heard yesterday, the money-lenders said that a good dealer 
could get money at 12 per cent. ' We give a low rate to one with 
whom there is no suit, no trouble, no loss, and who ofiers no cattle. 
But when a man ofiers a ten rupee animal in payment of a big loan, 
who will lend to him at a low rate ? With the fall in prices 
recovery has become very difficult, and only two annas out of every 
rupee normally recovered is coming in. No money-lender I have 
met puts the proportion higher than fonr annas. Few new loans, 
therefore, are possible. ‘ It is also a matter of fear,’ half whiq)ered 
a money-lender near me? "Compound interest, the peasant bor- 
rower’s greatest peril, runs only from the date on which an account 
is renewed, and this is usually done two or three years after the 
original bond is taken.’ 

In a country where land development is urgently needed the 
financing of long-period loans is of importance. The money-lenders 
said, they lent occasionally for the sinking of wells, but never for 
'any length of time because, as one truly remarked, a long loan 
requires a mortgage and (owing to the Land Alienation Act) they 
can get possession of land for only twenty years.3 Here the 
zemindars boiled up again. ' They tEdce one of us and get the land 

I Cf. 74. 

* The generaJ, but not mvaiiabls, pTactice owing to a three-yaar limita- 
tion for the recovery of debt (?d. Bkg. Enqy. Rpt. (1934) 3^)* 

3 For the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, see P$as(tHt, 164. 
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mortgaged in his name,' This is a way of dodgmg the Act, and the 
charge was not denied with much emphasis. The worst boil came 
when they said that Muslims, as well as Sikh Jats, did money; 
lending. This touched RamzSn topers to the quick, and they were 
only appeased when the money-lenders admitted that the dealings 
were in grain and not in cash — one of tlioso distmetions that are 
dear to men who serve both God and Mammon. All the money- 
lenders have wheat in store, mostly purchased at Rs. 3 a maund or 
more and now worth barely Rs. 3 .' 

One of the money-lenders was old enough to be able to compare 
past and present, I asked whether there was much difference. 

' Great difference,’ he said, ' In the old days there were no suits, 
no accounts, and no sureties, and all held their peace. Now, unless 
a man is honest {bhalamanas) there are constant quarrels, and people 
collect together and make us give up our claims, and others encour- 
age debtors not to pay. To protect ourselves we have sometimes 
to write Rs. 70 in the bond when we give only Rs. 50.' The kettle 
began to hoi again, hut when I put it to the zemindars whctlrer 
there was not less straight dealing even amongst them than of old, 
they admitted at once what indeed is a universal complaint of tire 
times. Then turning to the money-lenders I suggested that Ihcy 
should give up a business that gave them so much irouble and 
brought them so little profit— 10 per cent net, said onc'^and 
deposit their money with a co-operative society, whicli would give 
them 6 or 7 per cent and no trouble at all .3 ' And why not join 
the society itself ? ' 

' But only zemindars can do this.’ 

' By no means : any honest man can.’ 

' We did not know of this before.’ 

' But how can the goat drink with the tiger ? ' interjected 
a zemindar realist, estpressing the distrust which is the root of the 
^cnlty. 

It is not easy,’ I answered, ‘ but in many societies he does 
and is none the worse.’ Till recently few Hindu money-lenders 
realized that they were eligible for memberdup of a credit society. 
Actually it is a great advantage to a society of peasants to have 
the Hindu trader’s wit, money, and experience at its service, and 
it often happens that when a trader who is also a money-lender 
joins a village bank he doses down his money-lending,'' 

* Cf. p. 308, 

* For the Ihnjab as a whole it is probably n to 13 per cent (Pb. She. 
Snjy. BM., 137). 

3 Cf, p. ego. 

* To avoid a possible clash a£ interest, one who does money-lending 
may not be op the managing committee ; otherwise there is no restriction. 
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At tbis point a peasant, lean and helpless with want, approached 
with folded hands and begged my protection from a money-lender 
who was suing him for a sum which (so he said) he had never had. 
Fortunately the money-lenders were now in such good mood that 
they promised to Ioo(c into the matter and arrange a compromise 
if they could. In the old days, says a member of my staff, money- 
lender and cultivator lived as members of one family,’' but now 
there is division between them. The Hindu trader is sore about 
the various Acts’ that have been passed to restrict or control his 
operations, and he believes that the co-operative movement is 
also directed against him. The Lahore ple^r whom I met near 
Jhelum ,3 spoke with bitterness on the subject, and I note the fact 
because he is typical of a large class and it is as well to realize the 
existence of any widely-felt discontent. In spite of the difficulties 
created by the slump, relations between money-lender and peasant, 
though rarely happy, are on the whole satisfactory.^ At Malthu 
I heard complaints of fraudulent dealing, but the best informed say 
that the money-lender generally plays fair .5 

In the Moga tahsil, which we entered to-day, the professional 
money-lender has been virtually ousted. The Sikh Jats, who 
mostly inhabit it, are a much sturdier peasantry 
AmiTm” riverain Muslims and, as in JuHundur and 

Hosliiarpur and with much the same result,*_large 
nombora have sought their fortunes abroad and returned’'with 
large suras, much of which has been put into money-lending. 
Money became so abundant that interest rates fell from i8f to 
la per cent, and most repayments, probably 75 per cent, were in 
money. Bnt the slump with its frozen credits has changed this, 
and to-day in a Sikh village we were told that the rates had risen 
to i8f per cent for loans against jewellery and to 25 per cent for 
bans without security. For ' good dealers ’ the rate is much lower. 
I asked what was meant by ‘ good ‘ Those whose property is 
good and whose behaviour is good,’ was the reply, and unconscbusly 
it touched on a basic principle of banking, namely, that in lending 
character as well as purely physical security must be considered. 
However good security may be, if the borrower himself is unreliable, 
trouble may Mow, of a kind, too, that every banker will wish to 
avoid. 

> Cf, the money -leaders in the Salt Kange (p. 54)). 

’ The Punjab Aheoation ot Land Act (1900), the Ilsatious Loans Act 
(1918), and the Punjab Regulation ol Accounts Act (1930)' 

4 Cf. p. 146-148 

5 With the account given above compare rii-ia, 

^ Ibid., 362. 
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Whenewr low rates are mentioned in tlic village, the reason 
nearly always given is that punctual repayment can be depended 
upon ; and wherever this is the case, rates are reasonable. A Jat 
who had been thirty years in Sumatra said that men there borrowed 
at 12 per cent because they paid back their loans month by month ; 
and another told us that he had obtained a loan of Rs, 500 at this 
rate on the understanding that he would repay it on demand. 
Before the slump, loans could be had in ibis tahsil (as in JuUundur) 
at 6 to 9 per cent. The best urban rates are no lower.’ The 
peasant, therefore, who learns to deal faithfully and intelligently 
with money is able to borrow as cheaply as any small business man 
in the town. In both town and village, where dealings are mainly 
in money, the dominating factor is not custom but risk. The 
amount of money availahle for loan is also important ; for, as we 
have just seen, the lowest rate for the peasant has risen to is per 
cent. In areas where dealings are mainly in terms of service and 
kind, the dominating factor is custom, and it is rarely possible for 
the peasant to borrow at less than 12 per cent. 

One effect of the slump has been to reduce the return on 
current mortgage loans made against possession. A concrete case 
will show tliis. Some years ago a Sikh advanced 
^ “id ^ sociwity and in lieu of 

interest he was given usufructuary possession of some 
colony land in Sheikhupura. He leased the land in 1929 for 
Rs. 1,000, and in 1930 for Rs. 800. This year he tried to get Rs. Soo, 
but has had to content himself with hali the produce as rent. 
Had he got Rs. 500, the yield on hia capital would have been 4* 16 
perj:«nt instead of the 8^ per cent obtained two years ago. Actually 
he does not expect a return of more than 3 per cent. Before the 
slump, a mortgage without possession brought in from 9 to 12 per 
cent (generally 12), and one with possession 6 to 9 per cent.* The 
fan in prices has not affected the former, but it has automatically 
reduced the return on the latter (for existing mortgages) to 3 or at 
most 5 per cent. Since about h^ the amount owed by the land- 
owners of the province is in this form ,3 it means that although it is 
twice as difficult to repay, much of it at present carries a very low 
rate of interest. To this extent the lender is as hard hit as the 
bpiTower. Again may be noted the advantage of payment m kind 
instead of money.'! In western Europe the common form of 
mortgage is the mortgage without possession with a fixed rate of 

’ Pb. Big. Engy, Rfit,, ijo. 

’ Peasaitt, 190, 
i Ibid., 6, 

+ ^ p. i, 
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interest payable in cash ; but in the Punjab most agricultural 
mortgages are with possession, which means, so fax as the borrower 
is concerned, that interest is paid m kind. Consequently when 
prices fall, part of the strain is borne by the lender. 

But we have travelled far from the Sikh village where this 
digression began, and we must now return to it, taking our way 
to the shady garden of the GurdwSra where our 
ewm^es maethig took place. There, in a bng bearded line, 
were drawn up the twelve members of the bank, 
aU but one illiterate, and as we approached, twelve pairs of hands 
rose, pressed palm to palm in the courteous Indian way, and from 
twelve voices came the grave Sikh greeting-^«<f Sri dWf— the 
blest Immortal One is the Truth. We sat down, and on the table 


in front of me was a phulklri' with a beautiful border worked in 
floss silk of blue, white, yellow, and red. I asked whether phulkdris 
were made as much as ever. ' No, they are useless and give no 
advantage, except for adornment. Our expenses are great and our 
income is small and we have become weak. We now give thought 
to what we shall wear. When prices were high, we went freely to 
the bazaar and bought muslin and calico, and in those days there 
was little spinning. Now we all wear homespun and there is much 
spinning. Those who were wise said, why buy calico when we can 
make our own clothes and cotton is cheap, and nothing remains 
with us {M kucMt nahin ra}^a) } ’ There was a dear echo of ‘ 
Mr. Gandhi’s teaching in this, and it comes through the AkSli 
movement, which enjoins the wearing of homespun. But, like all 
Puritans who are not poets, the Akfdis are careless of beauty, and 
the beautiful phulkdri is no longer desired. 

The mention of economy led to talk about expenditure' at 
weddings. Before the war an ordinary zemindar’s wedding cost 
from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000.* The high prices after 
the war doubled these figures, but the slump has 
restored or lowered them. A son’s wedding still 
costs about Rs. 800, but the owner of ten or fifteen acres need not 
spend more than Rs. 300 on the marriage of a daughter. The 
difierence is significant, for when it costs more to marry a son than 
a daughter, it generally means that directly or indirectly a bride- 
price enters into the account. The most respectable form of this 
is a handsome present of jewellery, and in another Sikh village 
a man who owns twenty aaes said that he had just spent Rs. 300 
in this way. In the village where we were sitting there is more 


‘ Ked embroidered shawl, much used as wedding presents especisily 
by those who cannot aSord costly clothes. 

‘ Moga Assess. Rpi. (igia), 13. 
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fedmg for economy. It began twenty years ago with a Jat who 
had been in China — ^tlie tlrird example on this tour of China in- 
fluencing the Punjab"— and was atrongthoned by the Akali move- 
ment. The treasurer oi the bank said that his unde, a man of 
thirty acres, had recently married his son for Rs, a-8, the cost of 
the anmd or marriage rite.’ By agreement with her father nothing 
was given to the bride—' not a farthing ’ {kahh mUn and 
only five were allowed in the marriage procession. They came in 
the evening, supped, and left the next morning.3 Another member, 
who owns Hteen acres, said he had spent only Rs. 50 on the marriage 
of his son. but later on we found a bond in his name for Rs. 200, 
and then it transpired that he had spent Rs. 400. In India, truth 
lies very deep in her well, and one has to accustom oneself to the 
light to see her. In this case the excuse was that Rs. 50 represented 
the cost of the actual ceremony, and that the dowry was separate. 

As we rode on a large flock of cranes passed overhead, at first 
scribbling a long waving ‘ W ' across the sl^, then snaking out grey 
quivering ranlrs into cobra coils, and all the time 
feisetto caws. Wo talked of the 
fall m prices. Some of its consequences have just 
been noted— the difficulties of recovery, Iho tighlcaiing of tlio 
money-lender's money-bags, the higher rales of inlerosl, the effect 
on mortgages, the losses meurred by those who have hold up their 
grain, the lower expenditure on marriages and clothes. Loss 
opium and drink are also consumed, and land revenue is paid with 
difficulty. For the rest the efleets and adjustments are much the 
same as those already described. Wages have been generally 
reduced, for carpenters and masons from Rs. 2 a day to Rs. 1-8 or 
Rs. 1-4, and for coolies fi:om twelve to eight annas. Only the 
weavers are obstinate : in some villages they have agreed to take 
10 or 15 per cent less, but in others they contend that till now they 
were under-paid. There is much truth in this for of late the village 
weaver has earned less than a cooUc.'t One of the hardest hit, 
after the peasant himself, is the landlord whose rents are in cash. 
EHre the Sikh mortgagee just mentioned, many have been forced 
to accept a produce rent instead of cash, and those who have riot 
done this have been obliged to reduce liieir rents by 30 per cent 
or more. Even the Pir suffers, though not as much as some, since 
part of his income" is in kind. We met one the other day who, 

* See pp 43 and 50. 

. Certain veraea are read from the Granth Sahib, after whjcb the parents 
give their consent to the mamage, and bride and bndegroom focmally accept 
each other 

3 Cf Rusticus, 70. 

4 Ph Shg, Enjjf, Xpt; 79. 
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with his rugged brows, immense nose, and chest-reaching beard, 
seemed as old as religion itself. He has several hundred disciples, 
and when he visits them, ' they slay the hen and feed me well, but 
when it is time for offerings they remain silent.’ ' Their faith is 
strong,' he added, ' but their lot is straitened ; and I am straitened 
{tung) too,' 


28 and 29 January— Moga 

Moga is a live little place of 15,000 inhabitants and is noted 
for its eye doctor, Rai Sahib L. Mathra Das, and its missionary 
training school. The doctor has achieved fame by 
operations for cataract. In twenty-nine 
years he has done over 100,000. In November he 
did 1,298 in tluree days. I had the good fortune to see him at work. 
Within less than a minute out came the lens from the patient's 
eye, looking like a half-melted pearl : which is why Indians call 
cataract The doctor’s skill early express^ itself in a 

passion for operations. As a yonng man he would stop people 
with bad eyes on the road and give them a rupee to come to the 
hospital, and he would even explore the surrounding villages for 
patients. ‘ A man who is determined to get a thing can always get 
it if he wants it enough ’, was his comment upon his life and his 
100,000 operations. 

The training school, which is run by the American Presbyterian 
Mission, under the stimulating direction of Mr. A. £. Harper, is as 
interesting as the hospital Its object is to train 
^swn ® ‘village schools of the 

Mission, on up-to-date methods. One of these is 
the project method. Each dass chooses a subject capable of being 
used pictoriahy to illustrate the geography, history, science, etc., 
that it is going to learn during the year. The subject is then given 
concrete form, and the wits of the class are tasked to make it as 
varied and informative as possible. The choice of subjects is 
all-important and takes at least a week's thought and discussion, 
and in working it out the boys have to depend upon themselves 
with occasional guidance from the master in a difficulty. One class 
bad chosen commerce and had moulded a comer of the compound 
into a map of India and dug a small pond round to image the 
Indian Ocean. Mud pies eighteen inches high marked the chief 
towns, and boats, laden with such appropriate merchandise as 
cotton and wheat, the chief exports. Another class had chosen 
tanning and had figured in day rude representations of the main 


^ MoH means peari. 
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processes of tanning from the bringing in of the hides and skins on 
bullock cart and camel to their eJtport from Karachi, which was 
shown at the end of a railway line k feet long. In this way the 
creative impulse, which many children have, is stimulated instead 
of being thwarted by school, and learning becomes a pleasure 
instead of a task. 

The same practical spirit is applied to the teaching of reading 
and arithmetic. For arithmetic a small shop is run by the boys, 
and careful account is kept of everything bought and sold. As to 
reading, they are taught to recognise words before letters, and 
phrases before words. A familiar story is told and repeated untU 
it is memorized, and easy phrases are written down until they are 
photographed on the brain. The boy is then asked whether he can 
identify any word, and when he has done this, whether he can pick 
it out elsewhere, and so on. It is claimed that those who are taught 
in this way learn to read in one year instead of in two. No doubt 
this is partly due to the high standard of teaching and supervision, 
but it is thought that even under ordinary circumstances only 
eighteen months would be needed. It is characteristic of the whole 
spirit of the school that in the room where the lowest class were at 
work there was a simply carved bookcase, which had boon placed 
there to give the children some idea of what was good, and it was 
used by them for keeping the things they made themselves and 
thought beautiful. It needed a oatata in front to keep out the 
dust, and two miles were at work on a curtain rod, one with a saw. 
which he kept in its place with the ball of his right foot. 

It is a question for experts whether so excellent a system could 
be adapted to a large rural area. The initial difficult would be 
the teachers, for ii jeaming is to be a pleasure, teaching must be 
an art, and few of us are artists. The school clearly owes much of 
Its success to the personality of those who created and who now 
guide it. It has another advantage; nearly all the hoys are 
Christians, which means that they are of artisan or village servant 
stock and accustomed to use their hands. If they were peasant 
boys, the problem would be more difficult, lor the zemindar makes 
Ettle skiUed use of his hands. 

Moga in its modest way is an important educational centre, 
and reflects the Sikh Jat’s keenness that both daughter and son 
should be educated. The sou, of course, has much 

ton miiooi ^ ^ 

. 6qo girls hut I dovffit whette there is any smaE 
town in the ftojab which educates so many girls. Most of them 
are at the Government high school for girls, and they are fortunate 
in their headmistress. A thm little woman with long delicate 
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fingers, she is the daughter of a Sikh Jat who when ' in the military ' 
became a Christian. Ten years later her mother, completely 
uneducated, but a woman of character, followed her example. 
Miss S. started the school four years ago and now has 400 girls, of 
whom 100 are boarders, mostly daughters of zemindars. Hitherto, 
she said, the home has influenced the school more than the school 
the home, but gradually, sometimes in the teeth of hot protest, the 
process is being rovers^. After bang here a year, she thought it 
was time to introduce a few games— badminton, net-ball, and 
skipping. This brought many anxious parents to her door, amongst 
them a stubborn old Jat, who complained that his daughter now 
went skipping about the village to the scandal of her elders. Long 
argument followed, and at last she said : ‘ Here they skip only in 
the school compound where no one can see them, and if I can 
contrd 400 girls, why can't you control one ? ’ It was a case 
of Jat meeting Jat, and the old man retired discomfited but laughing. 
A few months ago she started driUing the girls, this time without 
protest. ' The dust on antique time ’* is being slowly swept away. 

She has introduced yet anoft^innovation. At first the girls 
were so few that all household serviS was left to "the servants. But 
now that the school has grown, girls are obliged to clean the tables ' 
after meals, wash up platter and pot, and dust the rooms ; aU of | 
which they now do as a matter of course. It is noteworthy that 
girls who come from educated homes take to this more kindly than 
others, partly because they are quicker to see the advantage of it. 
They aho take more readily to needlework and stitchery, doubly 
important in a country where happily garments are still largely 
made at home. Each girl has to produce a home-made garment 
at the annual Government inspection, and to show that it has been 
made at school it must be new. For most this is sensible enough, 
but there are some so poor that they cannot wait till the inspection 
is over to wear what they have made, and recently I heard that 
some of these were not allowed to put in garments made for them- 
selves because they had worn them I Miss S. said that on the whole 
the garments ma^ were such as suited village life ; yet the girls 
learn to knit stockings, though they are rarely worn in the village, 
and they make no phulkaris ‘ because it takes too long '. What 
with the Puritan and the educationist, the phulkSxi with its red 
and amber embroideries appears to be doomed. 

We have already seen that the boy at school is petted at home.* 
The same is the case with the girL ^e is spared her share of field 
and household task, often at the expense of an uneducated sister, 
' and in time comes to regard herself as a being apart. On the other 

‘ Coriolanus u, 3, I20. “ p. 31. 
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hand, life in the village is difficult for an educated girl, for she has 
little opportunity of bringing the now light into a home over 
which uneducated eldos reign. Miss S, gave mi amusing example 
of the clash of the new light with the old. Once when visiting a 
village die found an old class-fellow installed there as master. 
Instinctively she shook him by the hand : and all who saw shook 
their heads. 

In one direction the influence of the scliool seems misdirected, 
though this is no fault of the headmistress. To satisfy the influential 
few who observe purdah at home, the school has to be 
Surdali carried on under purdah conditions. But most 
village girls have no idea what purdah means and learn its 'WB.ys for 
the first time when they come to school, and so the timid furtive 
purdah psychology is actually spread by the very means which 
should he used to check it. The effect is even more deplorable in 
the north and west of the provint*, for there, outside the houses 
of Seyyeds and Saxdars even semi-purdah hardly exists. And 
even where it does exist, as in the east and south, it does not go 
beyond veiling the face in the presence of a stranger, an elder, and 
a superior. An ancient custom this, reaching back to the days of 
Abraham, for when Rebekah first met Isaac and the servant said— 

‘ It is my master ‘ she look a vail and covered herself.’' 

Though in the village strict purdah is normally conlinod to the 
tribes at the top of the social tree, Rajput, Soyyed, olo,, and to 
families who form, or would Ukc to form, the country gentry, one 
may sometimes come upon peasant villages that observe it. This 
happened to us two days ago. People from two Arain villages 
were present at our meeting ; one village kept purdali, and the 
other did not. Both were villages of small holders, and purdali is 
a luxury of the woU-to-do. The purdah village admitted the 
difficulty, but a pious maulvi^ once told them to keep purdah, 
and they have done so ever since. It is not the lour-waUed purdah 
and no butqas are worn ; but faces are veiled outside, and no work 
is done in the fields except picking cotton and maize, Theeccpomic 
crasequence of this is that most families have to employ labour, 
generally a village servant, to help them with their cultivation, 3 
and their standard of living suffers accordingly. A theological 
reason for the difference between the two villages was given by the 
other village. ‘They are Wahabis and followers of the Hadis, 

' Genesis jodv, 65. 

s One learned in Muslim scripture. 

5 Compare the Aram village of Trfiong in Jullundur, where ' there is 
little need tor the permanent services of field labourers ' because the women 
work in the fields (Pi. Bd. of Bam. Engy,, op. oil., 7) ; oampaie loo 
Awsficus, 64, 140, 2j4, 



WOMEN’S WORK in 

We axe lolbwers of the Suimal and do not keep purdah. Our 
custom is merely that a man may not go inside quiddy, and our 
women veil themselves before the stranger (gWr admi). Ouis is 
an indnsliious tribe {nidinat H qaim), and our debt is great. The 
money-lenders have ina'oased, and to make our living, our women 
must work with us and our children too.’ The children look after 
the cattle and mind the sheep and goats. The women pick the 
cotton and the cliiUies, do all the cleaning and make the dung-cakes. 

This cleaning and dung-caking accounts for the fact, noted on 
my last tour," that the daughters of Amritsar are not given in 
marriage to the sons of Ferozepore and JuUrmdur, 
north though till recently the contrary was done. ' We 
the Beaa ° S*''® daughters twenty years ago, 

but then we stopped it, because they were lawless 
men.’ A valid enough reason, as we have seen, and more palatable 
to izzat than the real one. In Amritsar the women in a zemindar’s 
house sweep ‘ only where men may not enter ' ; but to the south, 
unless they observe purdah, they normally do all the cleaning of 
house and byre, and no man cares that his daughter should perform 
miaccustomed menial tasks. Broadly, the Beas and Sutlej may be 
said to be the boundary between the women who share most of 
men’s tasks with tlicm and those who share very few. To the 
north, the only tasks done outside the courtyard are to take out 
the mid-day meal and pick the cotton. The making oi dung-cakes 
is left to the sweeperess, the drawing of water to the waterman, 
and the chopping of fodder to the men. But women milk the 
cattle, make the butter and ghi, and control the stores of grain 
and the general economy of tire house. 

In the central Punjab the Sikh woman has a better position 
than any other. Amongst Muslims, women do not go to the 
mosque,’ but a Sikh wrfe accompanies her husband 
The Sikh's to the Gurdwdra, and men and women worship there 
on an equal footing. Generally, like the Christians 
of Asrapur, they sit apart ; but often they sit together 
and not infrequently the women lead in the congregational prayers 
and hymns. Sometimes even they ate numbered amongst the 
' Bebved Five ’ \Pmas) who superintend the rites of the Gurdwdra. 
In this they are even ahead of orthodox Jews.3 Outside the 
Gurdwdra, too, inequality is much less marked than with most. 


' SMsims, 175 . 

‘ Unless a well-known maulvi is to lecture, in which case ^ecial arrange- 
ments are made. I have, however, come upon villages in the western Pnnjab 
where the aged sometimes Cf, iSiisiictis, zSg, 

3 Amongst orthodox, but not amongst liberal, Jews, women at the 
synagogue sit apart and virtually out ol sight 
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and no distinction is made in the treatment of boy and girl. If 
there were three oranges to be divided between a brotlier and 
sister, the sister would certainly get one and a half and quite pos- 
sibly two: in the ordinary uneducated peasant hous^old she 
would be lucky to get one and a half. The taking of a bride-price, 
which is common amongst Sikh Jats (as it was amongst the Homeric 
Greelcs},* is the greatest blemish on the Sikh villager's attitude 
towards women ; but with a businesslike people even this operates 
to make a man take particular care of his daughter. 

It is typical of the Sikh that he is almost as eager for the 
education of his daughter as of his son, for the double reason that 
she may be able to read the Granth Sahib and be an economical 
housewife. An old Sikh Sardar, who can look back seventy years, 
says that education has made Sikh women both freer and more 
intelligent, and that about 50 per cent are now on an almost equal 
footing with their husbands. In regard to this, another Sikh (of 
middle age) tells me that whereas his wife touches his feet when he 
returns from office, as his mother did his father’s, his daughter-in-law 
does not touch his son's. His mother, too, would never eat before 
her husband, however long she might have to wait, and his own wife 
does so only if he is very late ; but his daughter-in-law sometimes 
does not wait at aU. The greater freedom has naturally led to some 
decline of discipline. His mother, for instance, did all the household 
tasks— milking, cooking, spinning, etc.— and his wife docs the same ; 
but his daughter-in-law eschews the rougher tasks and potters over 
the lighter jobs and her fancy needlework. According to the old 
Sardar, the greatest change is the increased deanliness. Seventy- 
five per cent are now clean in their persons as against only 5 per cent 
in bis youth. Both these Saidais, and the younger is a good judge, 
think that in the village not more than 10 per cent of Sikh marriages 
are positive misfits, and that over half, perhaps even 60 per cent, 
are reasonably happy. They thought that in the town things 
were not so satisfactory. As to character, they said that less than 
5 per cent of the women were badly behaved [iadchdait), and that 
there was less singing of ribald songs than there used to be. 

It is characteristic of the Sikh Jat that to woinenfolk not , 
infrequently do money-lending. There are over fifty who do it in 
Attari (six or seven of them Jats),* and a sprinkling 
joon^-UndMs “1 the villages round Kasel.3 Most are in the smallest 
way of business, hut a co-operator told me that his 

' See Butcher aad Lai^, Tht Odyss^, 430, and AtistoUe, Politics, 2, 8. 
Compare also the selUng of Leah and Kachel to Jacob for fourteen years 
labour, and Genesis rand, 15. 

“ The rest are Khatris and Aroras. 

3 Ct. p. 83. 
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motlier had accumulated ' a very fine estate She took to it on 
finding herself married to a worthless fellow who drank. Much 
the same explanation was given of two cases mentioned at Bhakna 
Kalto ; ‘ Their husbands are weak,’ it was said, and an assenting 
titter went round the gathering. No accounts are kept, nor are 
they necessary since the loans are nearly always against jewellery. 
AH that is done is to tie a ticket to the ornament and fix a date for 
redemption. The rates are the same as those charged by men, 
viz. i8f per cent for secured loans and 25 per cent for unsecured. 

One striking change has occurred since the war in the Sikh 
woman’s life : she wears much less jewellery. ' Now people 
boycott jewellety,' said one of my stafi in up-to-date 
jewoUeiy vemaculM phrase. Ten years ago the Akfilis set 
their Puritan faces against both jewellery and drinking, and this 
was the best side of their movement, which was strong in this 
district. The co-operative movement, too, encouraged the con- 
version of jewellery into interest-bearing deposits, and the canny 
Sikh was quick to see the advantage of this.^ Now the fall in prices 
makes fresh accumulations of jewellery virtually impossible for 
men of moderate means. A Sikh landlord in speaking of this 
related with refreshing candour, that when his grandmother died 
an arbitrator was called in to divide up the family jewellery amongst 
the heirs and there was so much of it— it was worth over half a lakh— 
that he took some of it himself and no one missed it. Now, he said, 
all that is changed. In making themselves ' gentdman ’ people 
had made themselves poor, and even a Sardar commanded but 
little cash. 

The landlord was equally candid on the subject of drink, the 
besetting weakness of the Sikh, who is denied by his rel%ion the 
solace of tobacco. ' I used to drink, and so badly 
Bru* jjg Qjjg p^j. gjjy jjj tenauts 

demanded receipts from me, and I used to take my father’s money 

secretly. Then I became a member of the Committee 

(he named a well-known semi-religious body), and all laughed at 
me, knowing how I drank. When I saw this, by your honour’s 
kindness (he raised a salaaming hand) and God’s grace I gave it up. 
Now all trust me and I have not to give receipts, and I have been 
elected manager of the girls’ school m our village.’ Here his father 
broke in with another and perhaps more convincing reason for his 
conversion : ‘ I was very displeased with him and told him that 
if he did not give it up, I would turn him out of my house and leave 
aU my land to my second son.’ The son’s engaging frankness led 
to talk about Sikhism and to a question about ^ five K-s, which 
Cf. p. 4. 
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the true Sikh must always wear.’ He said ; ' Tlicy all have a 
meaning. These bangles (and he pointed to the thin steel rings 
about his wrists) hind my liands so lhat they cannot steal ; and 
the drawers which I wear below (and he poiiUod to liis dark tight- 
fitting cloth trousers) are a padlock upon me in case any wickedness 
rises in my heart.’ 

A zaildar tells me a tragic story to illustrate the Jat’s attitude 
to both jewellery and drink. A Jal had drunk most oi his substance 
away when he received a visit from his married daughter. He took 
her jewellery and sold it for drink. When she went back to her 
husband, he was so angry that she returned to her father and begged 
her ornaments back that she might not be dislionoured.* Overcome 
with shame, the father went to his well, tied his puggaree round his 
neck and, binding hands and feet, hung himself. 

There is no doubt that the Sikh’s drink bill is much less than 
it was before the War. For' this the Akalis deserve credit, though 
the most potent factor has been the Jack of money 
Opium eating slump. The same applies to the 

consumption of opium, which is common amongst the Sildis soutli 
of the Sutlej, but, curiously, not amongst those to tlic north. An 
official who knows Ferozepore weU estimates tliat zo per cent of 
the men over thirty take it, and 70 to 80 per cent of those over fifty, 
about half of them habitually. In Hissar, doubtless influenced by 
Rajputana, Hindu Rajputs arc also addicted to it, and tlieir babes 
are sometimes taught to suck at the breast by mixing a gram of it 
in the first few drops of tlieir mothers’ millc .3 The opium Is taken 
with water or tea, and though it is never smoked, it does mudi harm 
to habitufis, and they can generally bo detected by their sunken 
faces, lack-lustre eyes, unbraced movements, and shrill inebriate 
voices. On my last tour 1 was told in Ambala that, notwithstanding 
the ban on tobacco, snuff was becoming popular with the Sikh.! 
I bear the same here, The tea habit, too, is spreading fast ,5 and 
little piles of white loavesj" three or four inches square, are now to he 
seen in the bazaars. They cost a farthing each and are taken with 
the morning or afternoon cup of tea, and they have this advantage 
over the heavy unleavened chapati, that they are more easily 
digested and are available ' ready-ma^ ’. 

’ These are the top-knot {kes), bangle {iara), comb {hanga), drawers 
{jiackh), and dagger (hwpin). 

3 Cf. ' Can a maid target her ornaments, or a bride her attire } ‘ 
(Jeretmoli di, 32). 

3 Amongst montane and submontane Rajputs the habit ia rare. 

4 56, 
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30 Jmmty.—Moga to Biga Purina (ii rmles) 

To-day I folbwed up my enquiries about girls’ education with 
a visit to an ' aided ’ primary school for girls. After ten years it 
has but twelve pupds, of whom only six were present, 
gir s » 00 being taught by a carpenter's wife, and 

the schoolroom was a space in her tiny house, half passage, half 
verandah, opening on. to a miniature courtyard, where a bulky 
buffalo was warming his hairy flanks in the sun. The six little 
girls, all under ten, sat in a row, some on the bare floor, others on 
scraps of sacking. They wore red shawls over their heads and silver 
bracelets on their arms, and one a gold ring in her nose. All were 
dirty ; but not so dirty as the mistress, who was dressed in black 
pyjama trousers and a shirt that looked as if it had been made out 
of a last year's duster. 1 asked why more girls did not come to 
schod. ' They are so dear to their mothers that when I scold 
them they take them away.’ 

‘ And if you do not scold them, how long do they stay ? ' 

' They take them away as soon as they have learnt to read and 
write. ' Vi^t need to know more ? they say,’ Not very encourag- 
ing after ten years' effort, but the fault, I suspect, lies as much with 
the mistress as with the parent. Neither her qualifications— -she 
had read only up to the fifth Primary— nor her appearance suggested 
that she was fit to educate the young. Nor even her house ; it was 
clean enough and even had a hand-pump, but all was disorderly. 
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FEROZEPORE— 

Reconstruction, Village Banks, and Markets 
30 January — {cotUirmij 

The most interesting feature of this tahsil is the systematic attempt 
that is being made at village reconstruction by the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, an Indian official who inherited the beginnings 
rocrastruotion experiment from his predecessor. In general 

method and object the campaign resembles Mr. 
Brayne’s in Jhelum. There is a central committee to bring together 
the representatives of all the beneficent departments and co-ordinate 
their work, and under them are six Honorary Inspectors who are 
supposed to act as village guides on the Gurgaon model.' Of the 
six two are good, one bad, and three 'twixt and between. The 
Sub-Divisional Officer does a lot of proacliing himself and, as in 
Jhelum, there is a magasine, which is intended to bo self-supporting 
but is actually Rs. 600 down. In this the fourth year of the 
) experiment 170 manure pits have been dug, 80 improved ploughs 
' and 2,000 fodder-cutters sold, and 5,000 feet of pukka drains 
constructed in sixteen villages. Here and there, too, people have 
been persuaded to abandon the insanitary practice of stacking their 
dung-cakes in the village. But in many places this continues for 
lack of convenient sites outside. If there is no common land or a 
man has no land of his own near the village, all that can be done is 
to hire or lease a plot, and few are both willing and able to do this. 
In a number of cases special arrangements were made, but when it 
came to the point they were not carried out. Like Mr, Brayne, the 
Sub-Divisional Officer thinks it important to show the people 
unmistakably that Government is doing something to help them 
out of their poverty and ignorance, and he found this aspect of the 
campaign of special value during last summer's political agitation. 
Like Mr. Brayne, too, he claims that activities of this kind help to 
keep the peasant occupied and to divert his mind from quarrels and 
litigation. Only in one respect do his methods differ materially 
from Mr, Brayne’s. No subscriptions are raised, on the salutary 
principle that the people concerned must pay for everything 
' ^usttcus, 154 . 

nfi 
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themselves and not depend on the generosity of others. If this is 
possible, it is a great merit of the scheme, since both Jhelum and 
Gurgaon show that few like being touched in their pockets for 
schemes to benefit others. 

Schemes for improving the village look so difierently at head- 
quarters and in the village that I was at some pains to-day to find 
out how the scheme was working. The village where I stopped for 
the usual bank inspection was one of those which had come within 
its operation, but although I examined it carefully I could find 
nothing to indicate change, and the people said quite candidly that 
theirs was the old way of doing things {fiurana inimm). 

‘ The Tahsildar came once two years ago and gave us an order 
to clean the lanes and throw the manure and rubbish too yards from 
the village. At the time we agreed, but after that no one came, 
so we did nothing, and now we throw things as we please.’ This 
was evidently one of the failures, and it was doubtless due to the 
inactivity of the Honorary Inspector, who was not one of the two 
good ones. 

We rode on and came to a Sikh village. Unfortunately the 
people had been warned of our coming and all was spick and span. 
A Jat who had dug a manure pit admitted it was done ‘ by order 
but added : ' Without doubt it is a good thing.' 

‘ Then,' 1 said, turning to the ring of beared faces round me, 

' I suppose others have dug them too ? ’ 

‘ No one else has dug them ; our land is too fat from the village 
and we cannot get land neat it.''' 

‘ But those of you who have land near the village— surely you 
have dug them ? ’ 

'No.' 

' Then you think them bad ? ’ 

‘ No, we think them good.' 

' Then why have you not dug them ? ' 

‘ It is our laziness.' And so said the men of the Salt Range;’ 
and who would' say anything else, if he had to live under a sun which 
for seven months of the year takes the temperature by day to any- 
thing between go and 115 degrees in the shade ? 

Last of aU we came to Bdga Purina. It has 3,200 inhabitants 
and is the second clean village of any size that I have seen in the 
Punj ab,3 It has twice won a prize for deanliness and 
hopes to win a third at the competition to be hdd 
next month for the cleanest village in the district. 

‘ Ci. Eustievs, 69. 

» up. 38, 61. 

3 For the other see p. 
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It was therefore at its best, and though the lanes may have been 
prepared for our coining, this could not have been the case with the 
houses, whose smooth mud-leeped walls stood transfigured by the 
setting sun. Some of them put modem mansion and villa to scorn, 
notably one which had a porch a hundred feet long with three high- 
arched gateways and nine brick pillars sentinelled down the centre 
and supporting a lofty roof. The Malwa Jats are lovers of the 
round arch, and their houses are the finest in the province. All I 
saw were dean, but as usual inner rooms were pitch dark, even in 
the case of a family that had risen to the rare luxury of a kitchen 
with a fire-place. ' There is great comfort in this fire-place,’ said 
the shrouded lady of the house, as she bent over the fire to keep 
away the ehiE of dusk.' It was a pleasure to walk about this 
village, and there was almost a garden fragrance in its deanUness. 
And it had been obtained cheaply enough : for the lanes three 
sweepers are paid one rupee a month each, and as to the houses, 
the people are not ' lazy 

Amongst those prowling round with me was the headmaster of 
the local Middle school, and this brought us back to an old subject. 

‘ The educated make the better fanners,’ ho said. 

small, 

broad-chested Jat at liis elbow. 

' Without doubt, but they leam the new ways.’ 

' How many,’ I asked, ‘ farm witli the new implortiouts ? ’ 

' There are only five or six,’ replied the Jat, ‘ who can road and 
who farm, and none of them uses the new implcmonls.’ 

' Docs not their farming differ at all from the fanning of those 
who can’t read ? ’ 

‘ No, not at aU.’ 

‘ Then here at least education has had no infiuence on farming.' 

‘ But those who go to school leam to rise and to sit ; they can 
talk to the patwari and keep accounts.’ 

' That is most true, but do any of these five or six men keep 
accounts ? ’ 

' No, not one.’ 

' And can those who have been to school do as much work as 
those who have not been ? ’ 


' Ci Svsheus, 49. 

* Thanks to panohayats (see p. 138 fi.) and sustained official interest, 
the reconstruction work described above has taken root in the tahsil, and the 
village sanitation shows marked improvement In some villages, the lanes 
are kept clean ; in others, water is not allowed to stagnate, and here and 
there manure is kept outside the vfilsge (1933). 
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' At first not,’ admitted the headmaster ; ‘ but in three or 
four years they can do as much as anyone. Look at Jiwan Singh,' 
said he, turning to the Jat, ‘ is he not as good as you ? ’ 

‘ Yes, without doubt,’ was the generous admission, and the 
headmaster is right : education may impair strength but fanning 
will bring it back. We were standing in the courtyard of two 
brothers, one a derk and the other a cultivator. Whether it was the 
influence of education or not, everything was arranged with an 
orderliness rarely found south of the Ravi. One room, and that a 
small one, was fuE oi chopped iodder and the dry was kept carefully 
apart from the green, and all round the courtyard everything had 
its appropriate peg, even the pails, a nicety I have not seen before. 

As so often happens, the boys have their school, but the girls 
have none. Six parents, however, have boldly sent their daughters 
— ^the eldest is ten — to the boys’ school, amongst them 
tatmoMon headmaster, the Sub-Inspector of Police, and 

a Brahmin. Others have not followed their example 
because there is ' anxiety ' about the arrangement. The lack of 
education for the girls would matter a little less if they could get 
insirnetion in their religion, hut the only community which gives 
this is a group of Christians, who are mostly of the humblest origin. 
They have an Indian padre who can both read and understand his 
Bible. For Sikh and Muslim there are many places of worship, 
three Gurdwtos and four mosques, but not a single granthi' or 
mullah who can expound his scriptures. One of the granthis, 
indeed, is blind, and in another village seen to-day, the same was 
the case with one of the three mullahs. Spiritually all three were 
blind, for none of them know Urdu, still less Arabic. They teach a 
few boys to gabble the Koran, and some years ago when there was 
an elderly mullah a few girls were taught as well. The girls of the 
village, save the dozen who go to the school just described, now have 
no teaching of any kind, and tlK village is as large as BSga Purana. 
For the boys there is a school, but even they get no religious teaching, 
with the doubtful exception of the few who go to mosque and gurd- 
w 4 ra. I found the same thing on my last tour,* and it is typical 
of the Punjab, probably of the whole of India. If I mention it 
again, it is because it is my firm conviction, rooted in the experience' 
of Europe, that, until at least the peasant is fully educated, he 
requires religions teaching and guidance if his life is to be flluminated 
by either the old light or the new. But the teaching must be 
given by men who understand the spirit of religion as well as its 
letter. 

* pneat. 

“ Cf. Mvsftms, 44, 85. 338' 
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Bdga Purina has as many midwives as priests, and they are 
just about as well qualified for their work, for all arc untrained, 
One wlio used to be here was recently given six 
Midwives months’ training at Ferozepore and paid Rs. 15 a 
month while she trained. But, on her return, she found her skill 
so little in demand tliat she went elsewhere. ' Our women prefer 
the old ways and do not like midwives with instruments,' was the 
explanation. And what else can one expect when there is no girls’ 
school? 

To-day for the first time this jrear I heard the laik pouring out 
his intoxicating song over the ugly plain. On a horse one hears 
these things. 


vmag« 

huki 


31 Jammy.— Biga Purdna to Kot Kapura (18 miles) 

Most days I inspect a bank or two, but it would be tedious to 
set down day by day what each bank is like. I will content myself, 
therefore, with noting a few characteristic traits for 
the benefit of those who would know at first hand 
how the agricultural Thrift and Credit co-operative 
society works in the field.* One of yesterday’s villages, for instance, 
had once had four banks, but has now only one. A society of 
zemindars and two of sweepers {SM and Christian) had failed, and 
two years ago even tire fourth was officially described as ' hopeless ’. 
The causo of this coUapso was the failure to get good men together 
at the start and two years’ departmental neglect ; there are few 
village societies that do not require wet-nursing in thdr infancy. 
The fourth bank was saved by persuading good men to join it and 
giving the members the careful teaching that they should have had 
at the outset. In starting a sodety too much care can hardly be 
taken in the selection of members : it is the bees who make the 
honey rather than the flies who rush to it, that are wanted. And 
every member should be well grounded in the by-laws of his society 
and in the elements of co-operation. How easy this sounds, but 
in most villages there are ten flies for every bee and ten men who 
cannot read for one who can ; and with those who cannot, all 
teaching has to be given by word of mouth and imprinted on the 
mind by constant repetition. In 1930 only 13 per cent of the 
.)members_of our 16,000 village banks could read and write,® and in 
.the Zira~£ahsIC through which we have just passed, 97 per cent 
Lore illiterate. 


' In the Punjab there are over 16,000 of these societlea with an average 
of thirty-two membera each (1934). 

> Soc, Rpt. (1930), 39. 
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And this is the kind of thing that follows. We were looking 
at a sodety of Arains near the Sutlej, and of the flfty-six men present 
all but six were illiterate. Much the most intelligent was the 
secretary ; but he had used his intelligence to obtain for a relative 
a loan of Rs. 400 in excess of his credit limit, and on the bond were 
the thmnbmarfcs of two bogus sureties. A month ago the managing 
committee promised the Inspector that the ban would be recalled, 
but did nothing. It was clearly a case for a new secretary, but the 
old one was present and no one wished to make him an enemy by 
turning him out, for his education and intelligence make him 
fcamidable,' The situation was a delicate one, and much persuasion 
had to be used before the committee would agree to any action at all. 
It ended m a compromise : a new secretary was appointed to hold 
office till the loan was repaid. 

In a village bank liability is unlimited, and to protect members 
from its consequences every loan must be guaranteed by one or 
more sureties. A quick way of distinguishing the good from the 
ordinary bank is to see whether the borrower knows who his sureties 
are and whether the sureties realize their obligations. The other 
day on being informed by the members of a bank that tiU recently 
their society had been in class A and ‘ by your Honour's kindness ’ 
would soon be so again, I applied the test and found that a member 
who had taken a loan only a mouth before had not the least idea 
what the amount was nor who were his sureties. A member of the 
committee came to his rescue and said he was one of them, but the 
bond showed that someone else was. He then said he was referring 
to an earlier loan, but again the bond proved him wrong, at which 
he was laughed into silence. 

The village bank's lynch pin is its comnuttee. Service on it is 
honorary and more attractive to the honey-loving fly than the 
honey-making bee. Many is the committee that takes more than 
its share of the honey. In Shahpur we came across a treasurer who 
had borrowed Rs. 4,500, and in this district there is one who has 
taken Rs. 30,000. Large loans of this kind spell disaster and can 
only be recovered with infinite difficulty.’ Another common defect 
is infrequent meetings and slack attendance at them. In the case 
of the mortgage bank at Bhalwfil six of its nineteen directors had 
not attended more than one of the last nine meetings ; but for- 
tunately the bank has a capable president and, though it has 
Rs. 50,000 on loan, it has not a single defaulter.’ With good batiks 
the committee meets frequently, and in a society seen in the Salt 
Range there had been fifty-five meetings in twelve months. 


* They are now virtually imposaible. 

3 For mortgage banks, see Ritsttcits, 335. 
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The Salt Range societies arc almnst the only ones I Imve seen 
'on tliib tour whicli have not hi'cu obliged by the ahunp 1o reduce 
their loans to a minimum. This is because tlie army is behind them 
and pay and pensions Icecp credit liquid. Rut anything that brings 
in a steady flow of cash servos the .same pmposc. In one village we 
saw there were six banka. In five credit was fiozcn, but in the 
sixth business cemtinned because the members, who were primarily 
cultivators, employed their spare time in weaving. Mr. Gandhi 
believes that the Indian peasant badly needs an industry which 
will increase both his resources and Ms employment, and for this 
purpose recommends spinning. So far as unirrigated tracts are 
concerned, where cultivation is necessarily precarious and loaves 
large leisure, there can be no doubt that he is right, and this is a 
case in point. The village is entirdy dependent upon rain, and in 
five banks the members, being cultivators and nothing dse, were 
locked out of employment by drought, bnt in the sixth Uiey fell 
back upon their weaving.' 

The great danger of village banks is that they may facilitate 
borrowing. 'There can be no advantage from a bank,' said a 
grain-dealer once when wo were discussing this in a 
»Sia' togors “laikcl : ‘ a man will spend as much money 
as he can got : lo or ao rapoes, he secs no dillotcuce : 
he wastes it all.’ There is profound irnth in this charge, as I have 
shown elsewhere,* and when some years ago in auolhor disIricL the 
experiment was tried of letting vill^o banks borrow up to a ccrlain 
limit without any check from the slail,^ the results were disastrous. 
Most societies at once bonowed up to the full limit, and, when the 
time came to repay, unable to do so, they made iiclitions repayments. 
The cfiects of this stiU dog the district, and the A B C of handling 
money has to be taught all over again, fortunately, there are many 
now amongst our members, espedally in the central Punjab, who 

I have grasped the fact that for thejeasant the fear of money is the 
beginning of wisdom, and the slump, which has dissolved the 
prosperity of the past ‘ like the baseless fabric of a vision ', has 
^ enforced the lesson. But there are stUl many amongst our 500,000 
members'' who look upon their sodety simply as a cow to be milked ; 
and when they find their credit with it exhausted, they return to the 
money-lender.* The last state of such men is often worse than the 
’ Cf. HusUcus, 361. 

^ Psasanf, 222, 262. 

3 KomaUy ody societies in Class A or B (there are four classes) are 
allowed to do this OtheiS) the large majority, are required to submit 
their applications for loans through the co^erative staii. 

* In July 1933, 490,000 for ^ncultuial credit societies and 656>ooo 
for all types. 

i Cf. 112-3. 
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first, and at present it is impossible, except by continued teaching, 
to protect them from themselves. It would seem as if the only 
remedy were not to allow a money-lender to sue a co-operator for a 
loan given him after joining a bank.* 

Another and more subtle danger is that men not in debt may 
Join a bank and start borrowing. If they borrow for productive 
purposes and are careful about repayment there is no harm in this ; 
but borrowing is full of pit-falls for the inexperienced and improvi- 
dent. The Sikh bank we saw near Moga is an example of this. 
When the society was started, only one or two of the members were 
in debt, but now all but one have borrowed to pay land revenue 
and water rate. 

One sometimes wonders why one village has a bank and another 
close by has none. Last month I came upon two Sikh villages 
within a mUe of each other, one with a vigorous bank of fifty 
members, the other with none. The latter said they preferred to 
deal with the money-lender, because he did not press them when 
they had nothing to give him, whereas the bank got its members’ 
property attached. Charging only isj per cent and no compound 
interest, a co-operative society is obliged to proceed against those 
who won't pay when they can, and in most societies the fault lies 
not on the side of severity but of lenience. The money-lender is 
more easy-going and often waits two or three years before beginning 
to harry a client. This naturally suits the peasant, and is a main 
reason why he is so careless about repayment. The sage amongst 
them realize this, and at Sardhi (in the Salt Range)’ when we were 
discussing whether the village should have a bank or not and I 
pointed out that it would mean repaying every six months instead 
of every three years, an old soldier said : ' That is good for us ; 
then what we have to pay does not increase.' Receiving so pertinent 
and unexpected a reply, I asked why they had not already started a 
bank. ' No one has tdd us how to start one, but we hear from other 
villages that it is a good thing and brings much advantage.' 

And of that, despite many failures and countless imperfections, 
no one can doubt. During this tour and the last it has been 
impressed on me again and again, but one incident will suffice to 
show what is meant. At a meeting of a Banking Union in an area 
where Co-operation had long been established I enquired from the 
100 present, who induded the presidents of many village banks, 
what benefits Co-operation had brought. One of those sitting on 
tie ground vras chosen By his fellows to act a spokesman and his 
reply, which they endorsed, was as follows : ‘ It has added to our 

' Cf, Rwlicvs, *24, 248. 

’ p. 4 *- 
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'capital {samaya ) ; il has reduced our debt ; it has increased our 
'good fellowship {sahtk), and money is not W'OSted,’ Solid benefits 
indeed, and, with the possible exception of education, the four most 
needed by the Indian village at present, Should not Govennnont 
then back the co-operative movement to the full extent of its 
resources, borrowing if necessary for the purpose ?* 

The borrowing to pay kmd revenue and water rate, just 
mentioned, is an ominous sign of the times, The cold weather 
instalment is being collected and my enquiries both 
Iiand rwenua district and the last indicate widespread 

borrowing to pay it. In Amritsar a tahsildar put the amount at 
only 10 per cent of the whole, but one of my Inspectors, who knows 
the people well, puts il at 50 per cent. A Revenue official at Moga 
esthnates that half the people in the tahsil have borrowed, and the 
local co-operative staff say the same. The greatest persuasion was 
required to collect the amount, and durbars of headmen had to be 
held for the purpose. In Amritsar, to facilitate payment, a tahsildar 
induced the local money-lenders to open their money-bags, closed 
on account of the slump, and they charged 30 per cent for the favour, 
Interest rates vary considerably, no doubt with the credit of the 
borrower. At Makhu,* a zemindar told me that in return for a 
loau of five rupees he had promised to pay back ton in June ; and 
another said that he had borrowed Rs, 22 and received Rs, 20 in 
cash on the understanding lhal, if ho repaid Rs. 22 wilhin six 
months, nothing moro wordd bo duo, and lhal otherwise he would 
have to pay 25 per cent from the date of the loan : lhal is to say, 
if the loan was repaid within six months, the rate was 20 per cent 
(prepaid) ; otherwise it would be 25 per cent, plus 20 per cent for 
the first six months. At a Sildi village in Amritsar I found that of 
fifty people present sixteen had pawned, and twenty-three sold, 
jewellery to pay the current Instahnenl. I asked why they had not 
all sold, ' A matter of izzat,' said an officer : ‘ they hope to redeem 
it next harvest, but they wiU not be able to do so.' In this village 
the position was complicated by a police post quartered on the 
inhabitants at a cost of Rs. 10,000 a year for refusing to pay their 
land revenue last summer. The reduction in land revenue annotmeed 
last months -wifl save the disiiict about Rs. 50,000, and in this 
village (unlike the people of Shahpur)4 the zemindars W a word of_ 
gratitude for Government on the subject. As in the north, S it is 
in everypeasant’smonth that the economic crisis is due to' Cangress- 
Mangress ' Gandhi-ji has forbidden people to buy English doth ; 


’ Cf. Pmirnt, 263. 
4 p. 19, 


» p. 99 - 
5 p. 27, 


3 p. 19. 
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England wiUnol buy our wheat,' is their simple but fallacious reading 
of the situation. 

As no one likes having to pay land revenue, a resourceful 
member of the Co-operative Department,” has devised a means of 
escape ; and it is as simple as possible. All that is necessary is to 
join a land revenue redemption society and, whenever land revenue 
has to be paid, to deposit an equlval®t amount with the society. 
If, as is usual, the society pays 7 per cent compound interest on the 
deposit, in twelve years the member will have to his credit a sum 
bringing in sufhdent interest to pay his land revenue, A number 
of these societies have been formed, and one of thein we saw at 
Manan last week.* 

There came a point in our march to-day when it was evident 
from the sudden change in the condition of the road that we were 
entering M Inffian state. The country, too, began to 
change ; s^dhiUs appeared amongst the crops, and 
the edges of the fields became more ragged, and on, the road we met 
more and more camels. We were entering the great camel country 
which stretches westward, with hardly a break, across Baluchistan, 
Persia, and Arabia, and along the whole length of north Africa to 
the Atlantic. In this vast area no aiumdi can vie with the camei. 
There is no task done by either horse or buUock to which he cannot 
be set with advantage. ‘ He wiE do everything for us but cook,' 
exclaimed a Jat of Hissar. In the desert he will outstay ah but the 
hardest rider, and it is recorded of him that he has done 150 miles 
in forty-nine hours 3 and journeyed for ten days ‘ with nothing to 
drink and almost nothing to eat.’"* And, with a philosophy that is 
characteristic of the great, he will perform the most humdrum tasks 
as uncomplainingly as the most adventurous. Since yesterday it 
has been a conmon sight to see him at the Persian wheel instead of 
the usual pair of bullocks, and he is preferred for the purpose. His 
pace is quicker, and with blinds on his eyes he will go round and 
round the wheel for six hours on end and will irrigate five or six 
kanalsS instead of the four done by buEocks ; and he wEl do this 

I Sardar Behadur .Sardar Beant Singh, Co-operation in tiie Punjab 
owes much, to his judgment and devotion and to his intiiaate knowledge of 
village life, , , . ^ 

* Since killed by ttie economic d^ression. The latter in cornmnataon 
with the general leduction in the rate of interest to about 4 per cent, has 
made the work of these societies very difficult, and only three or four bx& 
keeping their heads above water. One of these, however, can now pay its 
members' land revenue for one crop a year (i933)' 

3 Lawrence, Revolt in the Desert, 164. . 

4 St, John Philby, 'The Empty Quarter of Arabia' L\siensr, 
20 July 1932). 

5 In Ferozepore g*68 kanals make one acre. 
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with no one to drive him.‘ and with no more urging tlian an 
occasional shout. Such a hea-sl can be had, four ycaus old, for 
Rs. i8o, a bare tliirteen guiiwas. At the plough, loo, lie does well, 
though except iii sandy soils not quite so well as a pair of buUoclcs ; 
for, like tlie plough horse, he k six or seven paces in front of the 
plough and must cut his corners. With the largo holdings common 
in camel country lliis matters little, but the small holder prefers 
the bullock.’ 

At Kot Kapura I inspected the market, and as it is the fifth 
seen on this tour, I shall describe it. Dating from tire early nineties 
when the prosperity of Ferozepore began, it is 
embellished neither by man nor by time, and its 
two-storied red brick houses with their corrugated 
iron verandahs form an unlovdy square round a large and almost 
treeless market-place. That market-places in the Punjab should 
nearly always be treeless, when for some months it is one of the 
hottest countries in the world, shows how little man cares for 
comfort when absorbed in the pursuit of gain. To-day, however, 
there was no need of shade for either man or beast, and trader and 
camel were both glad of the sun. We sought out a veteran com- 
mission agent and found a fine old baiiia, pock-marked but witli 
wide-set eyes and penetrating glance. Camels thronged and bubbled 
round us as he told us about the market. 

In early days when markets wore few, produce would come 
fifty miles, 3 but now, as with most markets, its radius is about 
fifteen miles, the disianoo that a man can journey to and fro in a 
day witli buUocfc-cart, donkey, or camel, Ninety per cent of the 
produce is said to be brought in by the cultivators tlremselves, and 
much tlie same is the case at Moga, whore there is also a market,'* 


^ Detailed enquiry on a form in Ludhiana, a distiict which maiclios 
with Ferozepoie, showed that, including depreciation and interest, it cost 
Rfl. 352 to maintain a camel aa against lia. 314 for a pair of buUodca (Punjab 
Bd. (rf Econ. Enquiry, Fam Acc<»Mts w th& Pvniab, 1929-30. 52)* i^llocks 
will also work the Feialan wheel without a driver li they wear blinds, and they 
do this in certain districts (e.g. Jbelomand Multan), but in Ludhiana (and pie- 
aumably in Ferozepore) the people do not like putting blinds on them 
(ibid., 52). 

^ Xn the ^jniitsax and Tam Tsran tahsils, the average area (unencum- 
bered by oect^anoy tenancy or mort^e) owned is only,£i^e acres {Antriisar 
'Gojs, (1914J, 133). In the Zira tal^ (Ferozepore) the aversg^e holding is 
I from^ 6 to 0 acres [Peasant, ti6, n.). On w other band, in Shraa it is 60 acres 
land in Fazilka to the west of ICot E^uia 84 3, n.). 

3 e,g. from Jagxaon. 

4 A detailed enquiry done into the marketing of wheat in 1930 showed 
that 77 per cent of the wheat sold in tli^ markets of Ferozepore Cantonment, 
Fazilka, and Moga was brought in by tiie growers themsdves. .In the. 
Sut]^ nverain the percentage is said to be 23 or less. 
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In spite of this, there is not a single zemindar or peasant amongst the 
fifty-five commission, agents of the market. All but eleven are 
Aggarwcils, a section of the great Bania community of the southern 
Punjab.’ As there is no bank in the market, the commission agent 
depends for his finance on the bigger money-lenders and the latter 
uponthebanksatFerozepore. The basis of this finance is the grain- 
godown, which usually holds about 1,000 maunds (36 tons).* The 
borrower pledges a godown, and on handing over the key is 
advanced up to 75 or 80 per cent of the value of its contents, at 
7J per cent. The slump has strained this simple system to the 
utmost, for with the drop in prices many borrowers have found 
it impossible to maintain any margin at ail between the amount 
borrowed and the value of the produce. Nor have most been 
willing to seU, ever hoping for the rise that would save them from 
heavy loss ; and the lenders hesitate to compel sale for fear of 
losing old clients. The amount involved is considerable, for about 
200,000 maunds (over 7,000 tons) of grain, mostly wheat, are 
in store in the name of the commission agents. ‘ We have not the 
strength (tewyij) to store,’ said a peasant by-stander. The storage 
capacity of the market is about a million maunds as against 400,009/ 
at Moga. In both cases this more than suffices, and my enquiries 
in different parts of the province show that storage facilities in the 
Punjab are adequate in quantity however inadequate they may be 
in quality .3 

Some markets have informal panchayats to regulate their 
practice and settle trade disputes. There is one at Moga, but the 
agriculturist is not represented on it ; yet without him the market 
would not exist. Actually, as at Kot Kapura, there is no agricul- 
turist commission agent, and the peasant would have no ally in the 
market at all but for the existence of a co-operative Commission 
shop, and even this has no representative on the panchayat ; and 
when I pointed out the anomaly, the Banias defended themselves 
by saying that, as some of them owned lands, the landowner was 
represented. But unfortunately all landowners are not agricultur- 
ists. I then said that according to sound co-operative principle the 
sweepers, wedghmen, and other servants of the market should also 
be represented. They objected that there was no need for this, 
since they all lived on good terms with each other and there was 
‘ no question ' between them. I complimented them on this happy 
state of affairs, but said it might not always continue and, if ever 
' question ' arose, it would be much easier to settle it amicably if all 


' Cf, p. 207. 

' At Moga there aie about 400 godowns 
3 See also Fb. Bhg. Engy. Rpt , 61. 
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parties were in the habit of doliberaltng together. An amusing and 
lively discussion Mowed and many pressed round to hear so rmusual 
a debate. It ended in high good humour with tlie most garrulous 
commission agent saying that ho would hiiuselt propose the election 
oi a representative of the commission shop lo the panchayat.' 

I have inspected several commission shops on this tour, and 
since they were not described on my last, they must be given a page 
or two here. They represent the only effort so far 
medium grower in the Punjab 
^ to market bis produce co-operatively, and they do 

this on the lines of the ordinary commission agent, selling, and to 
some small extent storing, their clients' produce, and occasionally 
buying for them, They do this lor each client individually, never 
coUectively; and this is one of their weaknesses. Unless hard 
pressed,’ the peasant is too much of an individualist to pool his 
produce, and peasant produce which is not pooled cannot be graded 
—the quantities brought in are too small and the qualities too mixed 
—and without grading and bulk, marketing for export is out of the 
question. There are several other difficulties. In most districts 
holdings are small, and outside the canal colonics the peasant has 
too little to sell for a society to be able to render him any very 
material service, measured in terms of money. Within the colonies 
conditions are more favourable, and most societies are to be found 
there. But even there, the obstacles arc formidable. The birth of 
a society is generally the signal for concerted opposition on the part 
of the commission agents, and since they compiclcly dominate the 
markets, they have only to proclaim a general boycott for a society 
to be placed in serious jeopardy. At Sangla a young society was 
boycotted for two months because it distributed a rebate of six 
annas in the rupee, and the boycott was only ended by the 
authorities taking security proceedings under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. While it lasted, the society found itself unable to 
sell its clients' unginned cotton ; and to prevent this happening 
again, next year it entered into an agreement with the owner of a 
ginning factory to gin aH their cotton in return for extensive 
credit. The result was no boycott, but (as 1 found at Sangla ]3 a 
debt of Rs. 36,000 covered by very doubtful bonds.3 If a society 
escapes boycott, it may be hdf ruined by bad debts, of which this 
is an example, or by embezzlement. It is extremely difficult to find 

’ The promise has not been redeemed : so is it ever vdth the garrulous 
(1933)- 

’ Cf. pp, 37, 30, 

3 p. 8, 

t This has now swelled to Bs. 47,000 (Co-of, Son, Rpt„ 1933, 37). 
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a manager both honest and efiident on the salary that most societies 
are able or prepared to pay, and it is of the very nature of co- 
operative markeling that much must be left to the manager. Many 
embezzlements have occurred, and sometimes thousands of rupees 
disappear,' Finally, there is the possibility of communal dissension, 
and that is the worst plague of all ; for nowhere does the Biblical 
saying about a house divided against itself apply more surely than 
in a co-operative society. 

In India, therefore, the co-operative commission shop, simple 
in form though it is (and it could hardly be simpler), is a difficult 
enterprise. Yet there would not be twenty-five of 
them with a turnover of nearly 30 lakhs (£225,000) 
if they did not offer some solid advantages. The most 
obvious of these is in regard to charges. In all Punjab markets, the 
sale of produce is subject to a surprisiag number of small payments, 
which incidentally iliustrate the extent to which the division of 
labour may be carried in a mediaeval state of society. The com- 
mission agent’s charge (in Lyallpur rzj annas per Rs. 100 of produce 
sold) and the small payment made to the broker are reasonable 
enough ; leas so the payment (sAugirii) to the agent's apprentices, 
whether they exist or not. Then there are payments in kind to 
weighman, waterman, sweeper, coolie, and cook, who all perform 
some small customary service. Thus, ' two men remove the sacks 
of grain from the cart ; another arranges the grain in a heap on the 
platform, a fourth hands it to the weighman, and a fifth weighs :t,’ 
and the cook prepares the modest refreshment to which, in courteous 
eastern fashion, the dealer treats his customers. But strangest of 
all, yet characteristic of a country where religion is never far away, 
one pice per Rs. 100 is charged for the local ffowshila,’’ and five more 
for religious purposes [dhamao}. This last charge is devoted hy 
the more scrupvdous to schools, orphanages, and other charitable 
institutions in which they are interested ; but others, the majority 
it is said, spend it upon religious ceremonies, gatherings for the 
singing of hymns, the feasting of Brahmins, pilgrimages to Hardwar 
and Benares, and bathing in the sacred waters of the Ganges ; and 
sometimes, it is alleged, ' upon objects of more mundane advantage.’^ 
These charges vary from market to market hut rarely (if ever) 
amormt to more than aj to 3 per cent of the value of the produce, 


^ Au embezzlement of Ks. 47,000 has just been discovered in a shop m 
the Lyallpur colony (1933). 

^ Almshouses lor aged or infirm cattle. 

3 The passages quoted are taken from a note written by the author in 
1930 Engy, note E, ao 6 ). The note deals jn some detail with 

marketing m the Punjab. 
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sold/ They aw, however, Iroiiblesitmc in munlK'r, and some of 
them vexatious in diaractcar. For, wluitever arffiimeuLs there may 
be for linking together business and eliuiity, there is nothing to bo 
said for making the peasant, who is umre olton tliau not a Muslim, 
subscribe to funds almosi entirely controlled by Hindu traders. 
The commission shop saves the peasant entirely from this, and Us 
total charges are only Iwo-flftlis of the grahi-dealer’s,* An even 
more valuable service is the provision of accurate weights and scales,. 
Enquiry in 1928 showed tliat ‘ out of 1,407 scales tested in five 
districts, 69 per cent were found to be incorrect, and of 5,907 weights 
29percent.'3 Yet another advantage. Every market is dominated 
by the Hindu trader, and its atmosphere is so different from that of 
the village that a villager going there for the first time feds almost 
as loist as the desert Bedu entering a town. For such, a commission 
shop is an oasis, the more so that men will be found there ready to 
help rather than exploit. These are its three main advantages, and 
with an efiort there might be a fourth. Large sums arc paid to the 
grower on the sale of his produce, and in the west the sensible 
farmer banka the amount, retaining only what he requires for 
hnmedjalo need ; but in India, the peasant carries it all liome. 
Yet, in or near most maikets, is a co-operative central bank where 
good rates are offered for oven shorl deposits. A persuasive 
manager might do much in tliis ditccUon if lie tried. But I have 
never yet mot one who tried. 

Tlic future of the commission shop is uncertain, but one thing 
is clear from what has boon said. The agriculturist should have 
more voice in tiro raanagcmenl and control of the markets of the 
'^ovince,* So far as their actual management goes, he is almost 
voiceless, and even on the local bodies that control them, ho is in 
a helpless minority. The sooner this is remedied the belter .5 

At Kot Kapnra we entrained, and four hours’ travelling, during 
which we covered only seventy-three miles, brought us to Sirsa and 
the edge of Bikaner, 


' Ibid., 305. 

' Ibid., 307, 

3 Ibid., ss. 

+ In sue maikets, in 1938, only 11 ont of 408 members of the local 
bodies concerned were agricnltiiiiats (IWd., soo). 

5 In July 1933 there were only twenty-three shops, and, largely owing 
to the slump, their turnover had declined to nineteenlakhs. Speoim efforts 
are now bdng made to tighten up control and stimulate loy^ty amongst 
the members (Co-o^. Son. Spl. (1933), p. 37). 
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HISSAR' 

Landlord and Tenant— ' Extensive ’ Farming— Panchayats, 
AND Money-lending 


a February. — Sina to Suchan (lo mties] 


This morning I was off before seven to shoot, clad in two jerseys 
and an overcoat and even so feeling barely warm. At 7.30 the sun 
came up behind a high bank of doud, which it turned to splendour. 
We pursued a dusty course in a buck-board to Mangila, which we 
reached in an hour. A long wait followed on the edge of a lake with 
reedy islands, the air full of the muac of low-toned bells made by 
the cattle gathering near the village for the day’s grazing in the 
‘ jangal The imperial sand-grouse came at last, and we did not 
go back empty-handed. 

Wc are now in the heart of the camel country and on the edge 
of Hindustdn— Hindu India. The Punjab with its Sikh and Muslim 
peasantry lies behind us, and Punjabi is spoken only by the Sikhs 
to the north-east. Flowing beards no longer surround us, and many 
faces are beardless. Complexions have a pleasant reddish-brown 
like well-tanned leather, and the shawls and full-flounced skirts of 
the women axe also red. The wives of the Bfigri Jats^ look at one 
with level eye, and their children gather excitedly to see one pass 
down the village lane. There is no purdah, and the veil [ghmd) 
is used only when an elder or man of importance is present. Round 
the villages— sure sign one is amoAgst Hindus — the royal peacock 
treads delicately, unmolested and unconcerned, a vivid reminder 


of the Creator’s power where all else prodaims a careless hand. 

Though the district is predominantly Hindu,'* there are impor- 
tant Muslim elements, and it was amongst Muslims that I found 
myself on my way back to Sirsa when I stopped to 
see a bank formed by the tenants of an absentee 
landlord. As is generally the case when the landlord 


I With this and the next two chapters compare Peastmt, 85-96. 
s Any uncultivated land with vegetation. 

s Immigrants from the BAgar country of Bikaner and inhabiting the 
western haK of the district. Cf. the Deswali Jats, who inhabit the eastern 
half. Both are Hindus. 

♦ About 65 per cent at the population of the district (900,000) is Hindu. 


IS* 
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is absentee, there was an atmosphere ol povffty luiil ileprcssion,’ 
The members sat in front o{ ns in a spiritless ftroup, their faces 
sunken, tlicir shirts discoloured, and llioir puggarees coiled droop- 
ingly ronnd tired heads. As is common witli t eneiits in the Punjab, 
they are not allowed to cultivate the same land for many years 
nmuing, lest, as tlie bailiff admitted (and as most landlords would 
admit in the same circumstances), they should assort a claim to 
occupancy rights.* In the Jhelum riverain (on two different 
occasions) I met twenty-three tenants, and I found tliat one had 
been cultivating the same land for forty years hut that no one else 
had been doing so for more than eight, and most for only two or 
three years. Here the general rule is four or five. These are not 
conditions that make for the best use of the land, and all sensible 
landlords I have met admit this. Yet one can hardly blame them, 
seeing that every year the greatest landlord of them all. Government 
itself, leases thousands of acres for a year or two only.3 Although 
tenants are periodically drifted fromliolding to holding, tliey rarely 
leave the village to go elsewhere. This, too, is typical ol the 
province, and IL is parUy because the average landlord rarely evicts 
a tenant, but still more because the peasant is most reluctant to 
leave for good a village where he is rooted. Elsewhere, indeed, ho 
may find it difficult oven to got a house. 

In all outlying districts, of whicli this is one. rolalioiis between 
landlord and toiiaul are still of a feudal diaracler. Tliis is shown 
hero by the rental charges. There is first of all tlic 
Paudii «a payment of a ^t of Hio crop, in this case 

a third or a fourth according to circumstances. One advantage 
of this type of rent I have already pointed out.* Anolher is that 
the landlord is equally concerned wiih the tenant that the crops 
should he good, and lor this reason here he docs not allow the 
tenants to sell thdr manure. Then there are a number of further 
payments, which may be shown thus 


• Cf. Pmmt, 125, iod Rusticus, 205. 

* See ItusHcus, 205, 252, 357, 260, 264, 292 ; cf. also p. 277. 

3 Attenticn. was subsequently drawn to this and enquiries eet on foot 
Actually there is nothing in goverament orders to prevent land being leased 
for more than two years {Punjab O^oniss Rpt, (1932), 17), but in practice^ 
very ^ort leases have been the rule ; in the cobnies, no dou'St, in order 
that land might be readily available for albtment. The area involved is 
very large, in the Nili B 4 r colony alone over 100,000 acres. In regard to the 

i latter the Commissioner, Multan, writes : ' There is absolutely no incentive 
to improve the land and it Is just squeezed for all it Is worth ' (ibid., 20}. 
That puts the position in a nutshelL 

4p. I. 
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per plough at each haxvoat at 
marriage of son or daughter. 


fee payable by a marriage party 
coming to fetch away a^iide 
grazing fees 


for the watchman 
for his assistant (daurah), who 
summons the tenants and carries 
the village papers about at crop 
inspections. 


5 seers of grain, 
seers of rice. 

1 soer of sugar, 
seer of ghl. 

Re I 

8 annas for a buffalo. 

4 for a cow, ahd one or 

2 lorcalf, sheep, or goat, 
Rs. 70 per annum. 


Rs. 12 at each harvest. 


;.st two charges are divided ^nongst three villages.) 


In return for these payments the landlord advances seed when 
required without interest and settles aU disputes. One had just 
been ‘ settled and the case is typical of both village 
'’® crime and village justice. Twenty da}^ ago an uncle 
and nephew quarrelled, and unforgivable words passed. The 
nephew struck out with his quarler-stafi and smote his uncle on 
the head. Either the head was softer than he expected or the staff 
harder, for the uncle died, and the nephew is now being prosecuted 
for culpable homicide. ' But you said you have settled the case.’ 

' And so we have ; it has been arranged that no one will give 
evidence against the nephew.’ 

‘ But how is that just ? ’ 

‘ This is the first case to go to court firom this village, and it is 
necessary to settle it in this way that it may be the last. If people 
go as witnesses there will be enmity, and that will be bad for the 
village. And the nephew did not mean to kill his uncle.’ I leave 
it to townsmen to challenge the wisdom of this decision. It shows 
at least how difficult it is to graft a western on to an eastern qretem 
of justice, or even, one might say, an urban on to a village system. 

I could wish these men were as wise about their finance. They 
belong to a tribe who call themselves Rajputs hut are locally known 
as Pachddhas or 'men of the west’. Descended 
from semi-pastoral freebooters, they have the worst 
possible reputation both for looking alter their own 
property and for getting away with other people’s. In the last 
fifteen years they have been advanced Rs. 50,000 by Government 
for sinking wells, and so far not a single well has been completed ; 
one cunning fellow even got a loan for a second well, and the first 
is still not made. No one knows where the money has gone, and 
attempts at recovery are met with eloquent protestations of poverty. 
How, indeed, could such men not be poor ? They are almost 
beyond help. Fifteen years ago village banks were stided amongst 
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them with ll>c highest hopes, aiid a conlral !>anfc was founded nt 
Sirsa to flntmcc thorn,' and now the contrid hank is owed more than 
a year’s interest on its loans. Times Imve certainly been hard, for 
drought and slump have come higelher, hni what has hit them 
harder is their lack oi backbone and financial sense, Very different 
ate the Bfigti Jats who cultivate the sandy wastes along the edge 
of Bikaner. Repeated famine has taught them to look ahead and 
husband their resources. But the Pachfidhas, with the Ghaggar 
(actually more ditch than river) and a canal to depend on, live 
shamelessly from hand to month and arc as thriftless as tlie peasantry 
of the south-west. Both Jat and Pachfidha suffer from insecurity 
of harvest ; but with the Jat insecurity is more allied to famine 
than to plenty, and the reaction to that is thrift ; and with the 
Pachfidha it is more allied to plenty, and, as in the south-west, 
the reaction to that is improvidence.’ 

Drought recurs so frequently that the Bagri Jat is compelled 
to be thrifty. The rainfaU. averages 9 to la inches, but in good 
years it may be 20 and in bad only 3 or 4 inches, 
taroutlty sud jjj vgji tjt; aji ovBidlowing harvest, 

in the bad nothing at all. In the good, therefore, 
the Jat stores at least a year's supply of grain and stacks all Uie 
millet and wheat straw he can to keep himself and hi,s catllo alive 
through the lean years. There may bo a succe.ssi(m of those— 
tliore has not been a good harvest since 1924— and in the past 
sooner or later that meant death to the thriftless and still means 
death to their cattle. Accordingly, the Jat is a man of frugal 
habits and pindios himself at every turn. On a journey ho walks 
shoes in hand ; at night he spares liis lamp ; and when he goes 
abroad, unlike the peasant farther north, lie wears a homespun 
puggaree, and if it coils droopingly about his head, il is because it is 
only five or six yards long insl^ of the normal ten or twelve. 
His diet too is of a Lenten simplicity. Few touch meat, and no one 
eats eggs ; ‘ there is no habit.’ Most live entirely on grain, butter- 
milk, and ghi, eating bread made of wheat in the hot weather and of 
millet in ttie cold. "Twenty years ago, like the Janglis,3 they ate 
millet ah the year round, Those who are not well oft mix it with 
gram,** the staple crop of this sandy tract, 5 and taken thus it is 

< The difficulties encountered in starting this bank are described in 
Prasani, 141. 

“ Ibid,, g6. 

3 See p, 14, 

* A pulse (cKsr ttrielimm). 

J The area under gram in the province is about 4 million acres {Agricl. 

Sp , (1932-3), 6). 
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appetiiing and nutritious. To the thrifty it is an advantage of 
millet bread that it can be eaten without the smear of ghi needed 
to make the drier wheat bread palatable. All the ghi, into which 
most of the mUk is made, can then be sold. I asked the Jats who 
gave me these particulars whetha: they had enough to eat. Their 
answer had a pleasant ring of peasant cheerfulness and truth ; 
' We could not eat less, but we keep our strength.’ 

We returned to Sirsa' cross-country in a cloud of dust blown 
about us by a foEowing wind, and on arrival I was so befloured 
with it that the mere rinsing of a sponge passed over 
0 country turned the water brown. No rain has fallen 

for over four months, and the earth has become so brittle that one 
cannot move a step without dust rising. In the evening we rode 
to Suchan and foEowed an old road recently raised to the dignity 
of a Grand Trunk connecting Delhi and Multan. In 1398 Tamurlane 
passed this way on his devastating inarch to Delhi, and it is stEl 
said that the large mounds outside Sirsa owe their origin to the 
skulls of those his army slew. In those days the country must 
have been better watered to permit of great armies passing through. 
This would now be impossible in the old style, for go per cent of 
the tahsil depends entirely upon a rainfaE which is so capricious 
that a viEage may suddenly find itself in the middle of a lake or 
go for years without enough crop to lay the dust aE round it. The 
soE is so light that heavy rain wfll wash the seed away before it 
germinates, and E it escapes this, a dust storm may choke it. With 
water from 60 to over 100 feet down,* the only w^s that are worth 
sinking are a few near the viEage tank to take its place when it 
dries up. As to canals, the taE of the Western Jumna just reaches 
Sirsa, but with so ftaE a supply that only a fringe of country on 
either side is green. 

Fanning therefore must be extensive, even as it is in Europe 
where rain is scarce and the sun hot ■? for intensive farming requires 
a regular supply of water and a liberal use of manure, 
tomb/” ' ^ cattle-breeding district and there is plenty of 

• , ' ' ‘ manure, but hardly a quarter of it goes into the land 

for want of moisture to rot it into the soE and since very Ettle 
irrigation is possible, ploughing and sovring depend almost entirely 
upon the rain. This is so infrequent and holdkgs are so large that 
many ploughings cannot be given, and normaEy land is pbnghed 
only tvrice for gram and thrice for wheat.S AE that the farmer cw 

> A town of 19,000 inhabiUnta. 

^ Except near caoal and Ohaggax, 

3 E.g. in Sicily. 

4 Cf. p. 38. 

s Ci. p. 44. 
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do is to BSf good seed, vary tho rrop witli tlic minfall and weed it 
with care, fence hts liolda against wild animals and stray cattle, 
and hoard nioislnre as lie would gold. Some of these things he 
does now, He treasures his seed grain and sows it with a drill, 
wheat or gram as the laiiilall is heavy or light, or the two together 
in the hope that one may do well Bui the ridges round the fields 
are too small to hold up heavy tain and so loosely made that they 
are sometimes washed away, and comparatively few plough their 
land immediately after liarvest to prepare it for the next sliower. 
Weeding, too, is much neglected and done only to the monsoon 
crops f and though the thorn hash is used to fence the fodder 
stacks, it is seldom seen round a field. An agricultural official who 
was with me was critical because few improved implements were 
used ; but it may be doubted whether there is much scope for them 
in the very primitive condithms of the tract. I note these points, 
for, broadly speaking, they are typical of all unirrigated areas 
which have a rainfall of less than 20 inches. 

3 February. ~To Bahanddin and back (10 wte) 

Yesterday we saw the effect of an absentee landlord ; to-day 
we observed the influence of a good. Bahaudtlin is a village of 
ovw 5,000 acres and the solo projOTly of one of our 
icnSoS'”'” genuine co-operatom, lOmn Sahih Ynkin-ud-din 
Khan.* Irrigated and unirrigaled laud is about 
half and half. The two areas arc divided into three sections, and 
in each, one section is cultivated for Uie spring haivcst and another 
lor the autumn and the third lies fallow the whole year. The 
tenants include 200 Muslim Rajputs, 50 Hindu Aroras, and 60 
artisans and village servants. The number of Aroras is unexpected 
as they are primarily a money-lending and trading commnnity.3 
Amongst the artisans and servants are blacksmiths, carpenters, 
^oemakers, potters, watermen, grain-roasters [tmcKj, and weavers. 
Tenants are rarely moved and get to know their land intimately. 
This is the first point of contrast with the estate we saw yesterday, 
and in making better farming possible, it leads to the second : the 
farming is more intensive.^ 


* Of, SusiKus, 71, 84, 258. 

‘ See Pmm(, 248 : asfortnsaiely the Kheu Sahib died the folbwiag 
agminer. 

3 See ihd., 186 , also of Rwims, 230. 

* The rents are as follows on imgated land, one third of the produce 
(the water rate is paid by the tenant) ; on anittigated, two-fiftha plus Es. 2 
an acre. In both caaee there are enfidl additional chatges, i.e. Ee. t pel 
plough, and twelve aeeia per plough at each harvest. 





(see pp. 13, 200) 
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This is largely because, on the advice of the Agricultural 
Department, the Elian Sahib introduced a number of improvements. 

To conserve water and give even watering, irrigated 
fields are plotted in small squares, and crooked field 
ridges are made straight. Cotton also is sown in 
lines, and Punjab 8 A wheat has been introduced, so successfully 
that, thanks to its richer yield and higher price (two annas a maund) , 
it has displaced aU its rivals. But the greatest novelty is sugar-cane. 
The Khan Sahib introduced it into the tahsil fifteen years ago, and 
now forty-five of his tenants grow it ; also four land-owners of the 
neighbourhood, two of them non-agriculturist Aggarwals.’ The 
case shows the advantage that it is to small holders to have in their 
midst a prt^essive landlord who is wiUiug to make experiments 
which lie beyond their resources ; and it is not our first example 
of this.’ Sugar-cane requires so much manure and takes so long 
(almost a year) to mature that no one with only a few acres could 
safely have undertaken the risk of an experimental growing. The 
Khan Sahih has Mowed up the experiment by presenting the local 
Better Farming Society with two iron cane-crushers, which cost 
Rs. 150 each. They were at work to-day, and the juice they had 
squeezed out of the long knotted stalks was being boiled in a vast 
cauldron poised over a furnace sunk in the floor. It lay there 
slowly stiflening into the soft golden substance that is gur. When 
ready this is put into a shallow wooden tray to cool and harden. 
It is then, while still warm, that it is most delicious ; but at every 
stage from juice to cake its taste brings contentment. And, just 
as in southern Europe the vintage makes the peasant’s heart glow, 
so in northern India does the cane harvest make iP mellow with 


its life-giving sweetness. 

With vegetables the Khan Sahib has been less successful. 
The Rajputs will have nothing to do with them. ‘ Oru work,' they 
said, ‘ is with millet and wheat, the big big crops 
VegetabiM carrots and radiriies. That 

is for malis (market-gardeners). Nor is it for us to lift the basket 
on to our heads.’ The only tenants who grow vegetables are a 
dozen families (KacUs) who come from Farukhabad in the United 
Provinces. It is a sad commentary upon our attempts to improve 
farming in this country that the trained assistant [rmqaiiart^ sent 
here to help the Better Farming Society knows nothing (as he 
admitted) about either vegetables or poultry ; yet both are essential 
to the small holder’s well-being .3 In contrast to the north,* only 


* See p. 127. 

* See p. 71. 


3 See p. 87, n. i. 
* See p, 179. 
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raie person, a village servant, keeps fowls, 'll is the work of 
sweepers ’ was the comtuent of some Itajpul idiot. Rajputs, 
however (unlike the zemindars of Amritsar),^ consider it no shame 
to keep sheep and goats. Ultimately nature is stronger than 
izzat and in a dry semi-pastoral country man, being unable to 
live by bread alone, must supplement cereals by milk, meat, and 
wool. 

4 Fehruary. — SuchaH to Bhattu (13 miles) 

As we rode off this morning, necklaces of Imperial sand-grouse 
passed overhead with a swift swish of beating wings, and a little 
later we passed the only landmark in this flat featureless tahsU, 
the hi^-placed mansions of the twelve Gosains* of Jodhka. Around 
us lay a waste of sand patched with gram, and as the wind still 
followed us, we rode along in a cloud of dust. The jade green of 
the gram against the snowy sand-hills was the landscape’s one 
concession to beauty. Everything else, as happens when beauty 
is absent, seemed unreal— Ihe bushes that looked like trees, the 
trees that looked like bushes, and the camels, so' imposing as they 
passed us yet a little later mere specks on the horizon. 

In such a country men were lost did they not hold together. 
The village community is, therefore, more alive here than in most 
parts of the province, and the best sign of Ihw is the 
survival of the pancliayat. In most of the pi'ovince, 
^ this ancient and once vital village institution is 
defunct, and Government is wisely trying to revive it with the help 
of an Act (passed in 1922) ; but m the south-eastern Punjab it 
survives in its indigenous form. At Ding, where wo stopped to-day, 
there has been one for 100 years, ever since the village was founded. 
The panchayat has many diflorent forms, for uniformity is as 
unnatural to the village as it is natural to Government. It may be 
confined to a single caste, as with the tailors of Bhera ;3 or, as in 
Gurgaon, it may embrace a dozen villages of the same tribe 
or, as in the north, it may go no further than invoking the help of 
' white-bearded elders ’ to compromise a dispute.^ In Hissar, 
among the Bagri Jats, it generally deals only with cases affecting 

‘ Enquiry made by the Inspector, Co-opecrativc Societies, Tarn Taran, 
shows that in that tahsil few bnt village servants keep sheep or goats in any 
number. He estimates that among^ zemindars perhaps one per cent 
(mostly men who have sold or mortgaged their land) do this, and that about 
5 pet cent kero a ^at or two in place of cow or buffalo (1931) . 

^ A sub'division of the Sany&si sect, a sect whose piactiaing members 
renounce tiie world. These Gosains are ordiim^ landowners. 

* P* 35‘ 

4 Rusticus, 14X, 

3 Ibid., 308. 
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a single village, but amcaig the Deswali Jats,* it sometinies takes up 
cases in which the parties live in different villages, and two villages 
within earshot may combine in a single panchayat. In single 
village cases, if the village is not a large one, all concerned meet in 
conclave and matters are decided in open assembly. But if it is 
too large for this, the different castes or quarters of the village 
depute representatives to attend meetings. Ding with its 400 
houses is an instance of this. When a dispute occurs, each party 
appoints an arbitrator {panch), and the panchayat of representatives 
appoints a third to act as president [sarpanch] and give a casting 
vote if required. The three hear the case and, after considering 
their decision in private, report it to the panchayat, which eitha: 
approves or modifies it, The disputes are usually about small 
loans, petty encroachments, field boundaries, the partition of joint 
rights, and cutting down trees on village commons. No fines are 
imposed but cases are compromised and public apologies exacted. 
Amongst recent cases were two about money. A Bania money- 
lender claimed Rs. 3,000 from a Jat and was awarded three bufialoes, 
two bullocks, some fodder, and Rs. 400 in cash to be paid in four 
annnai instalments, jOne notes the combinatiDn oi ktod and cash 
so typical of village life.) In the other case both lender and bor- 
rower were Jats. Rs. 200 were claimed and Rs. loo allowed. 
Occasionally, as must happen in aE but the best villages, cases are 
takep to court. 

Some intelligent Jats who came to see me yesterday said that 
in the B 4 gar every Jat village has a panchayat, though often of 
the moat informal character. Men of il castes meet together and 
settle matters of common interest by general assent. No arbi- 
trators are appointed, but the views of elders are treated with special 
respect, and one of the younger of the Jats, a title-holder and the 
president of a first-rate bank, said that if he tried to force his opinion 
upon one lower in position but much older, he would be forbidden 
the hnqqa and water. This is the extreme penalty, and in a water- 
less caste-ridden coimtry it is a serious thing not to be allowed to 
use the well of your caste-fellows ; for the only alternative is to use 
the well of a lower caste, and that means temporary loss of caste. 
The Jats related how two of their tribe bad been punished in this 
way, one for marrying a Brahmin widow and the otte for rnarrying 
his aunt, and it was three years before the latter was reinstated. 
Generally a man is reinstated on pleading guilty and pa^g some 
minor penalty. In the president’s village, where there is no well, 
a common penalty is digging so many maunds of earth— it may be 
100 or even 300— from the tank kept for drinking water ; or a man 

' See p. 131, 11,3, 
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may liavo to pay a small fino to Hip gcwslmla or tpinple. The worst 
penalties are inflicted for breaches of caste, of wliieh two examples 
have just boon given, This is rharaiiteristic of village Hinduism. 
Fifteen years ago, when I was slationetl at Siraa, I remember 
asking a Jal zaildar whether tire Jats who had joined the Arya 
Samdj' were the better or the worse for tlic change. ‘ They are 
not good men,’ he replied, ' How not good ? ' I asked, expecting 
to hear of some moral defect, ‘ They do not observe the funeral 
feast on the thirteentli day after death.' 

It was in a large village of Deswali Jats that we found the most 
systematic panchayat, and, as in the first village, it had been in 
existence over loo years. The village has 250 houses and is divided 
into six quarters {thola). Each quarter elects a representative, 
who serves on the panchayat technically during the good pleasure 
of the electors, but usually for life. ‘ If any bad thing were done 
he would be changed.' As five quarters are inhabited mainly by 
Jats and one by Brahmins, the panchasmt consists of five Jats and 
one Brahmin. The humbler castes — there are fifty Dhdnaks 
(sweepers) and twelve Chamfirs— are unrepresented. ‘ That is 
a fault,’ I said censoriously. The zaildar shook his head emphati- 
cally ; ' Thoy have not the intelligence to do llie work,’ Tlie six 
members of the panchayat select one of (henwlves toactaspresidont 
{sarpaiwh), and thoy had clioscn the zaildar, a num who Imai's the 
stamp of authority in his energetic clcan-cnt face. Cases are heard 
in the presence of all who care to attend, and after true democratic 
fashion everyone may give his opinion, but it is the opinion of the 
six that prevails. Here in miniature is the ideal form of government, 
democracy at the base and aristocracy at the head. As in most 
other villages, no fines are imposed and in extreme cases huqqii and 
water are banned. A lew years ago a Chamdr was banished from 
the village for breaking into smneone’s liousc and stealing a camel 
or a bullock. After ‘ six— five days ’ he paid the compensation 
assessed and was allowed to return to the village. Last year four 
more ChamSrs were summoned to appear before the panchayat for 
encroaching with their dwellings on the village lands. In India 
encroachment of this kind is always a thorny matter to deal with 
whether in town or village. Accordingly, representatives of three 
neighbouring villages with which the village has old ties were called 
in to assist in settling the case. This is always done when the 
parlies widi it or the matter is of anportance, and it is an admirable 
way of strengthening the panchayat. 


• A section of Hiodiis (impoitMit in northern India) who have tried 
to reform Hinduism by retmning to the authority of the Vedas. 
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If a party refuses to accept the panchayat’s deciston and goes 
to court, the panchayat assists the other side ; but no one has been 
to court for at least two years. On the last occasion the parties 
rushed there before the panchayat had time to intervene, but in 
the end it was amicably settled. It was complained that in the 
past the courts hampered the work of the panchayat and even 
objected to what it did, but the Panchayat Act of 1922 has put 
new heart mto them. ‘ Dc people always tell the truth before the 
panchayat ? ’ I asked. ‘ Alwa3?s.’ said the zaildar with immense 
emphasis. 

' And do they in kachhery ? 

‘ No, there falsehood is spoken.’ 

' And -when you go to kachhery, do you speak falsehood too ? ' 

'When I am an assessor,’ never,’ he exclaimed proudly, 
throwing back a solemn face. 

' But what if you have to give evidence ? ' 

‘ 0, then,' and the wrinkled face broke into a beaming smile, 

' I make the lower the higher {niche ujiar karlm).' There was 
general laughter at this, broken by a Brahmin saying in earnest 
tones : ' In the panchayat there is justice, but in the court there is] 
none '—a sentiment which won general assent. 

' But why do men fear to speak falsehood in the panchayat 
and not in court ? ’ 

' In court it is an affair of parties, but in the panchayat two 
lines are drawn on the ground, one for the Ganjes and the other for 
the Jamna, and no one dare speak falsehood in the presence of 
the holy water,’ 

All I ask agree that the truth is as surely told before the 
panchayat as the contrary in kachhery. 'How could a man 
venture to tHl a lie before hisjirotherhood ? ’ said one of yesterday’s 
Jats ; and another added : ' It is a Hindu belief that where five 
sit together God himself is present and no one would dare to Ue in 
His presence. '3 The wholesale perjury that goes on in our courts 
is ’ the worst feature of British rule ’, said a highly educated zemindar 
with me, and it is the strongest possible reason for encouraging 
the panchayat. Another reason, only less strong, is that a pancha3mt 
is not bound by our rules of eviitoce, which, as Macaulay noted, 
'exclude much information whidi would be quite sufficient to 
determine the conduct of any reasonable naan, in the most important 
transactions of private life ’.♦ 

^ The district courts. 

^ Assessors sit with Sessions Judges in serious cases. 

3 Cf. ' 'Where two or three are galhered together in my name; there am I 
in the midst of them ' (Mathew xviii, 20). 

♦ Essay on Wmsn Hastings, 633 . 
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Sotnelhing is being done by Government lo encourage panclm- 
yats by organaiug them under llie Art of iC)iz. In Ihis district 
there are thirty-one,' of which ten arc said to be good 
Hewpanohayats ^,j.eiess. Every three years there is an 

election, and one ' punch ’ is elected for every thousand inhabitants, 
subject to a minimum of three and a maximum of seven. As no 
one can be elected who docs not pay at least five rupees a year in 
land revenue, only one Bauia, and not a single village servant, is 
a panch. In the village the zemindar has things as much Ms own 
way as the Bania has in the market.* The one is the complement 
of the other, and both are out of keeping witli the times. It is an 
advantage of the arbitration society, wMch is an attempt to revive 
the panchayat on co-operative lines, that it is based on the principle 
that all important interests, high and low, should be represented 
on its committee or panel of arbitrators. And usually it is not 
difficult to secure this, for on a point of manifest equity the zemindar 
is very open to persuasion. Another advantage of the arbitration 
society is that there need be no limit of value in civil cases, and 
disputes involving large sum.s are occasionally settled.'* Under the 
Panchayat Act no dispute involving more than Rs. .lo may bo taken 
up : crinunal jurisdiction is also narrowly restriclod lo cases of 
petty theft, assault, mischief, cattle, trespass, etc. In spite of this, 
650 dvil and 150 criminal cases were decided in this district last 
year. Imprisonment cannot be inflicted, and (excopl in .special 
cases) no line exceeding Ks. 23. Actually very few fines are im- 
posed ; for, like many in authority in Ibis onintiy, tlic panchos ore 
singularly afraid of punishing for fear of making enemies, and for 
the most part they confine themselvos, a little lamely, lo apologies 
and promises not to offend again.'* This is one reason why in the 
sphere of sanitation, in regard to which they have also been given 
powers, they have achieved very little. 

^e Panjffiayat Act is the best bill that the Punjab Connell 
has ^sed since the war, for its main object is to improve village 
conditions on indigenous lines. The fullest possible use should 
lierefore be made of it, but my enquiries on this tour and the last 
suggest emphatically that this is not being done. In the Tam 
Taran tahsU there are few that are vigorous and many that are 
paralysed or perverted by faction. In the Moga tahsil, where 
there are thirty-six, they were charged with lomenting faction by 
their partiality and by not hearing cases in open assembly, li 

' Now forty-five (1934). 

* See p. 127. 

3 AibitMtiqn,ajiaetiBa.were described on my last lour, see BusUcus, 
H3, aoSTpi T933 tberewere Bgh^-ioai societies with about 12,000 membaa, 
+ Cj. ibid., 234. ■ ■ 
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Hissar, presumably because the panchayat tradition has survived, 
cases are heard in the presence of all who attend. This is a whole- 
some practice, which should be generally adopted. It is even more 
important that every district should have a trained officer, who is 
himself a villager, to foster and supervise the growth of panchayats. , 
Co-operative societies could never have multiplied in their thousands 
without the assistance of a large carefully chosen and highly trained 
staff, and it is absurd to suppose that panchasmts, which are akin 
to them, can possibly thrive without it. Hissar has an officer, and 
its panchayats are consequently doing moderately well;' but 
Jhelum and Shahpur are without one, and the result is, Jhelum has 
only one panchayat and Shahpur none at all. Yet next door, in 
Gujrat, which has an officer, there are over fifty with some of the 
best in the province. As to the ten districts visited on my last 
tour, there ate few where any systematic effort has been made 
to develop tliem.’ If it is desired to encourage real democracy in 
India, it is surely not too much to ask that a little money— for 
the Punjab a lalffi a year would be ample— should be spent upon 
encouraging the one type that is native to the country .3 

How ignorant and indifferent the peasant is in regard to other 
types we have seen again and again on this tour, and in view of 
impending political changes, even at the risk of 
STpewy ^ repetition, I propose to continue faithfully 

recording what he says about the new machinery 
Of Government. I asked the usual questions at Ding and in anothor 
Hindu Jat village. Although 106 were present in the latter and 
fifteen of them were literate, no one could tell us anything about 
the Ministers. I doubt if anyone had even heard of their existence. 
Three had votes for the District Board, but all they could remember 
about the last election was that one of them had voted for a politician 
who was named. Two were also entitled to vote for the provincial 
Council, but they had not the least idea what the Council was, nor 
had anyone else. And yet the village was within three miles of 

* Now there is no Fanchayat Officer, and hardly one panchayat appears 
to be working satisfactorily (J934). 

> Cf. ibid., 135. 

3 Actually what was done in 1931-1 3™s to reduce the existing fourteen 
Panchayat Officers ' owing to the dnancia] stringency '. How far the 
i,oiS panchayats formed under the Act, which existed in the Punjab in 
March 1932, have sufiered from this I am unable to say, as_ the report for 
1932-3 IS not yet available. But my experience since 1931 (in the northern 
h^njab) confinns me in the view expressed above. In my opinion the best 
course now, if the movement is to be both strengthened and developed, is to 
give each district a Panchayat Officer and to place him, and all panchayats, 
for the purpose cf supervision and development, under the control of the 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, and his staff, who are experts in evety 
form d village entaprise demanding co-operative effort (April 1934). 
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a market station. At Ding, which i.s it.wlf a market .station, the 
darkness was almost as great. Of llio twenty-three inescut (four 
were literate) two or three knew the official liierardiy, hut only one 
that there were Miuiatera, and he had not the least idea who or how 
many they were, nor what they did. ' The jatwari,'' said one, ' is 
too much for us ; how can we know about bigger men ? ’ Wliich 
recalls a sayhig of these parts— The Creator above, the patwari 
below implying that there is nothing of moment in between. 
Of the Round Table Conference all that was said was : ‘ We hear 
that a date has been fixed, hut lor what purpose we do not know.’ 
And another, evidently remembering the telephone at the railway 
station dose by, added : ' England is very far, and who sends us 
a telephone message from there ? ’ Two of those present had 
votes, but for what body they had no idea. They thought it was 
for the district board, but diey were not sure. I asked whether 
they had heard of the Legislative Council. ' We liave heard the 
name, nothing else. But now our sons are " reading ”, and they 
will tell us.' This was an allusion to the Lower Middle school, whidi 
was at work within earshot. This was, of cour.se, for boys. The 
girls have no school, but the people said there would bo no hanu in 
their reading with the boys up to the ago of eleven. ' But there 
is no custom, so it is not done.' 

Whenever I enter a now tract I examine a house or two to sea 
how the people live. To-day wu slopped at a Bfigri Jat village for 
the purpose. Althougli it belonged to a man whu 
owned over loo acres, it was hare of all possessions 
save a few nocessaries.3 But everything was clean : 
the living rooms were swept twice a day, and, as we have found more 
than once before.^ the cattle byre, wliich formed part of the house, 
was sprinkled with sand. So far as the Punjab is concerned, it is 
a complete fallacy to suppose, as slated in a hook which I was 
reading to-day, and as b^eved by many who live in this countryS 
that most peasants live ‘ in filth and squalor ’. The village lanes 
and surroundings arc often dirty enough, but in a large part of the 
province the houses are kept soupulously dean, and though I have 
little experience of other parts of India, I have at least found the 

1 The vihage accountent, see p. 19, a. i. 

s Upar Kcutar, tudu patmir, 

5 Cf. Rvsfieus, 130. 

4 pp. 10, 44. 

s In a recent official report {Fnnjab Colmtes, 193:), it is mentioned of a 
high official of Government that ' he was astonished at the high standard 
of cleanhness msintamed in the Interior of the houses inhabited by the 

B .' There ate several references to their remarkable cleKChneSs in 
u (aeo, aaj, 340). Cf. also Peasant, lag, and aag infra. 
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same in the Malwa tract of Central India. The chief defect of 
Punjab housing, and one exemplified by this house, is the almost 
complete lack of ventilation in the sleeping rooms. As we have 
seen, this is largely due to a feeling of insecurity, and the best cure 
for it is an efficient police.^ In this case, like a good watchdog, 
the master of the house himself sleeps at the gate, but his family 
sleep in a room which, apart from the door, has neither ventilation 
nor light. The feeling of insecurity is very real, and to guard 
camel, bullock, and buffalo against thieves there are only two 
entrances to the village, the outer walls of which are fenced with 
a ten fool hedge of dry thorn bush. How much better would it be 
if people felt so secure that instead of fencing their villages they 
fenced their fields I 

Even as the Malwa Jat loves the round arch,’ so does the 
Hissar Jat love the flat, and every house here has a square gateway 
high enough to let a loaded camd pass in and out. The gateways 
are supported on each side by a buttress, which adds strength and 
dignity to their appearance ; and also comfort, for in the inner 
angle of each is a pedestal seat to enable two men, one on eitlier 
side of the gateway, to sit and converse together at their ease. If 
the byres {neora) are within, the gateway is closed by wooden gates 
strengthened with nail-studded strips of iron. The gates are closed 
at dusk, and those who would pass in and out at night must scramble 
through a small wicket gate two feet square, set in one of the 
larger gates. 

Slung across the lane was the familiar sign of cattle disease, 
a rope and a potsherd insaibed with a charm, in peasant eyes far 
more potent than inoculation, which, however, has never been tried. 
The headman said that in the last three years of drought they had 
lost 500 out of their 2,000 cattle, and in reply to a question he added 
that an were now reduced to buying their food grain. A little later 
meeting a Subedar of the village, I said : ' Subedar Sahib, how 
many cattle have died here in the last three years ? ’ ' Two hundred. 
Sahib.’ ' And are many now buying grain for food 1 ' 'No, Sahib, 
very few.' The wise enquirer in this country will accept nothing he 
hears from one person until it is confirmed by another.3 

Our route proved so interesting that we did not reach Bhattu 
tin nearly two, and I was so ready for breakfast that even the 
unpleasantness of the approach did not take away appetite. We 
had to pass a large enclosure fenced with thorn bush and piled high 
with the bones and skeletons of dead cattle, on the top of which 
a number of yellow-beaked kites were pecking voradouisly. The 
bones were awaiting dispatch to Europe, where they will be turned 

■ Cf. pp. 9, 7s. > See p. 118. 3 Cf. pp. 3, Io6. 
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into bone meal. The water, too, is not ploasanl —the colour of 
lomcmadc and sligliUy brackish. This is no district for tl»e epicure. 

In the evening I repeated the experiment made at Kot Isa 
Khan' and had a talk, coram populo, with some of the money- 
lenders of Bhattu. Twenty or more live there, 
rooS-loBtes Aggarwdl Banias with a spiinkliug of Aroras, 

^ and dso ' five four ’ Jats. Nearly every Btigri Jat 
village has one or two Jat money-lenders. We foregathered at the 
open meeting place [chmk] of the village, and sonre of the members 
of the local bank were also present. I broke the ice by saying that 
I was the largest money-lender in the Punjab (the co-operative 
societies for which I am responsible have £6 mrllions on loan) and 
that I was anxious to compare notes, since these were difficult 
times for those who lent money. ‘Very difficult,’ they agreed. 

' What are you doing about fresh advances ? ' I asked. 

' We recover nothing ; how then can we advance ? ’ 

' But some of you have money ? ’ 

' Yes, and if we don’t advance something to our clients, they 
will stop dealing with us, and wo slrall recover nothing of what they 
owe us.' 

‘ And wliat are your rates ? ’ 

' The general rate is paisa rupya (iSJ per cent), but from some 
we charge only la per cent, vfhm money is plentiful, as it was 
before the drought— there has boon no good harvest since 1980*—^ 
our lowest rate for zemindars is iz annas (9 per coni). But we only 
charge that when we are certain that wc slial) get bock our money 
on asking for it.' 

' Do you hear that, 0 zemindars ? ’ exclaimed the moralist. 

' You think that it is through the oppression of tlie sahtkar that 
you have to pay high rates, but it is because you do not repay at 
the light time.’ In the past it has not been sufficiently brought 
home to the peasant that his financial troubles are as much due to 
his slovenly thriftless ways as to the greed of the money-lender. 
The thrifty and the hard working are as solvent in India as anywhere 
else, 

The money-lenders here take no sureties but refuse at present 
to lend without the security of jewellery .3 I asked the oldest' of 
them whether any change had occurred in money-lending in the 
last thirty years. ' Our expenses have increased, and theirs have 
increased : we spend more than we did on marriages and houses, 
and all want to be " gentelman ". So it is more difficult to repay 

’ p. 100 n. 

> 1923-4 according to the Chiistlan era. 

s Cf. p, loi. 
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what is borrowed. In the old days men did everything with their 
own Imnds, but now that is stopp^ and even spinning is less,’ 

' Then why do you not obey Mahatma Gandhi and spin with, 
your own hands ? ’ 

' It is written in the Shaslras^ that women shall spin and men 
cultivate.’ 

' Is Mahatma Gandhi wrong, then ? ' 

' Our wisdom (aji) cannot reach as high as his.’ 

' Is there any other difference between now and thirty years 
ago? ’ 

'There is much difference in trust. At one time not even 
a thumbmark was taken. The pen was put into the borrower’s 
hand for him to make his mark ; that was enough : he had agreed, 
and no other sign was needed. Then came the thumbmaik; 
then the bond. Now the bank asks for repayment every sk mouths ; 
but in the old days accounts might go on for ten years.’® 

' Yes,’ said the president of the local bank, ' and at the endl 
there was so much to pay that it could not be paid, and debt con-j 
tinned for ever. It is good for us that we must pay every six/ 
months. So the debt remains small.’ The money-lendCT countered^ 
with the familiar 3 charge 

' Nowadays if a zemindar owes a large sum, he brings us a cow 
for which we can’t get Rs. 100. We recover only eight annas of 
what we lend ; we are lending as little as possible, and in three 
.years we shall have slopped altogether,’ 

'Much better, too,' I said; 'then you can put your money 
into the bank and get 6 or 7 per cent regularly and without trouble- 
no running here and there after your clients or filing suits against 
them in the courts.’ 


' We do not go to court ; in two years only one person in the 
village has gone to kachhery ; disputes ate settled by compromise 
(rdriiazt). We are ready to do the zemindars’ work, and they are 
ready to do ours.’ Wifi this expression of good will the meeting 


broke up, all of us, I think, a little the wiser. 

, It is always difficult to gauge the rights and 

''Boasjf-Iending wrongs of the eternal conflict between creditor and 
iMto'pnt^'sb debtor. Much depends on the relation between the 
two, and this varies from village to village. There 


are many money-lenders who pride themselveB on never having 


taken a dient to court,'' and there are others who haunt the courts 


like kites. Taking the district as a whole, it may be said that 
relations arc neither good, nor bad. The village community still 


^ Hindu scriptures. * Rustic, 142. 

3 Cf. p. loi aud ibid.i 74. * Cf. p. 54. 
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retains much of its old cohesion and, as we liave seen,' this is 
a protection against those who would exploit its inombers. There 
is plenty of cheating, and an oiBcial who has made a careful study 
of money-lending in the south-east tells me thai ho rarely sees an 
account book wliich does not include a few thumb-marked accounts 
with tlie amount due left blank. Some of these arc certainly cases 
of mutual trust, but in many advantage is taken of the debtor’s 
ignorance or laaness.’ Since, too, dealings are largely in grain 
and the money-lender is usually a grain-dealer, it is easy for him 
to manipulate both sides of an account by over- or under-valuing 
produce as suits him best. On the other hand, co-operators I meet 
admit that the Jat is also no angel ; and one tells me that only two 
months ago four Banias of his village were set upon as they were 
returnmg from the Income-tax Officer and one was so badly 
damaged that he nearly died. Another who is over 70, agreeing 
with the money-lenders of Bhattu and with most people of his own 
age, 3 said that trust had deteriorated on both sides. He ascribed 
this to the lack of religious teaching in the village. In his young 
days Brahmins used to teach children at the village patsMIas* 
and to recite the Ramayan ‘ to thousands ’.5 

Though dealings are largely in grain, accounts are nearly 
always kept on a cash basis. Tte official just mentioned says that 
in the last six years ho has come across accounting 
Axiooun Bg jjj Jjj of fjjo 

undeveloped districts in the province) aud hero and Uicrc in Rohlat, 
and that if it survives at all in Hissar, it con only be amongst small 
money-lenders in the remoter villages.*’ All agree that the condition 
of the money-lender at present is a wrolclied one. An experienced 
Jat thinks that he is even worse off than the peasant and says that 
three out of four have lent all they have and can get nothing back ; 
they realise that suits are useless, and that their only course is to 
wait for better times, which {snys the official) will come with the 
first bumper harvest. Meanwhfie, they are lending out roughly 
what comes in, hut only to retain their dients, and for the rest they 
are employing all their art and wit to induce the peasant to renew 
accounts in danger of being barred by time.i^ 

As is generally the case elsewhere, accounts axe renewed every 
two or three years,* and m this way an account may be kept alive 

' p. 54. * Ci Ktts(fc«s, *30. 3 Cf. ibid , 149. 

3 PatsMIa is a place {sMa) fat giving a lesson {pal). 
s Ci. ibid., 19, 45, 97, 130. 

® An Income-tax Inspector tells me that he has come across it in the 
remoter parts of the Ambala district (1931). Cf. Peasant, 199. 

1 Cf. pp. 34, roi. s See p. loi. 
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for thirty years. To defeat a possible application of the Usurious 
Loans Act/ renewals are generally shown as fresh bans, and not 
till cash books are in common use will it be possible to detect this. 
At present a renewal is shown by the entry of a fresh loan a few days 
after the last balance was struck and apparently settled. This 
wordd be impossible if a cash book were kept, for it is of its very 
essence that transactions are recorded in it day by day, as they 
occur, and dated accordingly. Nor is deliberate falsification 
probable on any scale, since the Bania looks upon his account books 
as sacred, worshipping them at Diwali* and taking off his shoes 
when he approaches the place where they are made up. 

In India economics, indeed the whole of life, is steeped in 
religion, and it even affects debt. This was forcibly brought home 
to me the other day at a village in Amritsar by a 
discussbn about ancestral debt. All present, Hindu, 
Muslim, and Sikh, were unanimous that responsibility for a father’s 
debts must be accepted to save him from ' trouble ’, or, as blunter 
tongues put it, 'from hell’. The only exception allowed was 
a debt mcurred for some obviously bad purpose. Amongst those 
present was the president of a bank who had matriculated, and even 
he declared that repudiation would be irreligious, and my friend X, 
a highly educated Sikh Sardar,3 saj^s that this feeling is general, 
'The feeling is doubtless fortified by the desire to retain possession 
of the ancestral property at all costs and by the fear that non-pay- 
ment may lead to a suit against the land / but the real sanction 
behind it is religion. To quote X : ‘ Repa3nnent of debt is a 
religious duty for Sikh, Hindu, and Musliin. Everyone must 
square up accounts with his creditors before laying down his life, 
because a soul burdened with debt does not find rest in the next 
world. The last words of a dying man always contain mention 
about creditors and liabilities, and a request that dues may be 
settled.’ Socrates’ last words come back to mind : ‘ Crito, I owe 
a cock to Aesculapius : do not forget to pay it.' Xadds: ''Wiltinfj 
ness to repay is one of the most important requisites of a sormd 
system of credit, and religion sought to establish this by making it* 
incumbent on every man to repay his debt before death.’ How^ 
much easier the economic development of India would be if this 
simple rule were observed and debt kept within a figure that could 
be repaid either before death or immediately afterwards. 

' For this Act see P^osan^, 2i4>i5. 

* An autumn festival in honour of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth. 

3 See Rusticus, 34. 

* Ancestxal land is only liable for the payment of debla if they aid 
charged upon it {Peasant, 183). 
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HISSAR — {contimted) ‘ 

Hoarding— Cattle-beeeihng— Intensive Farming 

5 Fehrmry. — Bhattu to Adampur via Sadulpur (13 miles) 

The cold north-west wind was behind us again when we set out and 
I fear those who followed me along the narrow trade ‘ ate ' much 
dust. The country was the same as yesterday, hut towards the 
end of the march there were signs of better cultivation — well weeded 
fields of gram and much hedging with the invaluable thorn-bush, 
invaluable for sustenance as well as protection, for it makes both 
buffalo and cow give more milk. The large number of new fodder 
stacks showed that the last harv^t had been a good one, and all 
were built with care and ringed witli ten loot hedges of thorn to 
protect them for the four or five years that the fodder may be 
required to last. 

Wo went a little out of our sandy way lo see Saddlpur, a large 
village with a bank in each of its six <iuurtor.s {pattij, 'ilio most 
interesting thing about the village was not its banks 
he is nois religion. It is inliabitod by a strange Hindu 

sect called Bishuoi, and as their Brahmin priest was present, we 
heard all about them. Any Hindu may become a Bi-slmoi, and in 
Saddlpur Brahmin, Jat, Baiiia, and Chamdr arc all represented ; 
but once a Bishnoi, the original ca.sle ceases to be of importance. 
They have twenty-nine articles of faith and practice, the most 
important of wliich arc these. Every 'eater of grain’, that is 
everyone over five, must bathe in the morning before tasting food. 
Cemnonial purity, important throughout Hindu India, is doubly 
unportant to the Bishnoi, and the saying goes ; if a Bishnoi's food 
is on the first of a string of twenty camels and the twentieth is 
touched by a non-Bishnoi, it must be thrown away. Drinking 
water must be strained through a doth in order that no life may ho 
consumed. No spinning or ploughing may be done on the first 
and fifteenth of the month. Tobacco, bhang, opium, and meat are 
prohibited^ iCnd dothing of indigo blue may not be worn. This last 
taboo no one could explain, and it scarcely needs explanation in an 
age when every new political faith insists that its followers should 

> Bainfall (Hissax and Hansi) i6 inches. 
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wear a shirt of some special colour and all but one ban the wearing 
of red. Adultery, thieving, and bankbiting are specifically for- 
bidden ; also the felling of green trees, a wise commandment in a 
half-desert country. Goats too may not be sold, doubtless because 
with their rich milk and frugal diet they are the poor man’s friend. 
It is an act of merit to buy one that is about to be slaughtered, and 
anyone doing this should turn it loose with a ring in its ear as a sign 
that it has been redeemed. A ChamAr said that at different times 
he had released four he-goats bom in his house— just as bulls are 
set free by pious Hindus. Cows may be sold to Hindus but not to 
Muslims, who might slaughter them. Buffaloes are less regarded 
and may be sold to either. Amongst ordinary Hindus the religious 
objection to the castration of bullocks has been overcome, but the 
Bishnoi is adamant and never allows it. Finally, aU children must 
be baptized on the day before full moon. The founder of the sect 
was a sadhu called Jhamba, who lived in Bikaner about A.D. 1450 
and is now worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu. Twice a 3rear 
there is a pilgrimage to his village (Mukam), and though it is 150 
miles away, zoo or more go from SadAlpur, taking five days if they 
go on camel back and only a week on foot. 

The cleanliness of the Bishnoi is proverbial, and SadAlpur was 
a good example of it. The houses are cleaned twice a day, and 
their walls are smeared once a month with moistened earth and 
re-plastered twice a year.' The latter is done when the tanks dry 
up and their soft clay beds can be dug : wherein there is double 
advantage — ^the houses arc strengthened and the tanks deepened. 
But the cleanliness of the Bishnoi goes farther than their houses ; 
otherwise it would not be particularly noticeable, for, as I observed 
yesterday, Punjab houses are often kept scrupubusly clean.* In 
SadAlpur the village lanes are as clean as the houses. 711^ is a much 
rarer sight and due to the employment of two families of sweepers 
in return for daily bread and a present of grain at harvest. This is 
not an uncommon practice,^ and if cattle are stalled in the village, 
it is the only sure way of securing clean lanes, and it is sure, because 
it rests on general consent. The alternative, sanitation by com- 
pulsion, resting upon external authority, is likely to be resented if 
the authority is strong and defied if it is weak. This is a fnrther 
argument for the extension of panchayats, for they offer much the 
best means of introducing sanitation by consent. 

These Bishnois are good fanners, and though no one has any! 
kind’ of new implement or has even seen an iron plough, they havej 

‘ Cf. Sttsiteus, 163. 

‘ P' '‘W- 

s See RtishcuSi 61, 99, 148. 
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obtained cotton seed from tlie Agricultural Department, and many 
plough their land after harvest to prepare it for the 
Laud purchsse rain.* Their weak point is their moral' 

reputation. In spite of their twenty-nine articlos, they are said to 
play fast and loose with marriage ties and to be ' overbearing and 
quarrelsome ’,® When I suggested that the six banks might be 
amalgamated into four, I received the pithy reply : ' Eyes do not 
meet.’ Nevertheless a remarkable joint financial transaction has 
recently been carried through— -the purchase by the tenants of a 
quarter of the village from the well-known Sltinncr family ,3 who are 
large landowners in the district. There were 487 purch^s, and 
the purchase was carried out by a panchayat of five men acting on 
their behaK, of whom only one, the zaildar, was an agriculturist. 
The others consisted of three Banias and a goldsmith, all no doubt 
better fitted for business of this kind than the average zemindar. 
The price fixed was Rs. 62 per aae, and it was no light task to 
collect the large amount involved (ij lakh.?) from so many persons, 
who were mostly small holders. In due course the money was 
taken by the panchayat to Hissar, where it was paid over in the 
presence of most of the 487 purchasers. The case of Ding is similar : 
there the whole village was purchased by the tenants for Rs. 1,15,000 
at the rate of Rs. loa per aero. The tenants we mot Ihcro said that 
they had provided mo.st of the amount from their own resources 
wliicli suggests that they were tluilty as well as pm.sperous ; but 
not perhaps very provident, for they admitted having borrowed a 
substantial sum at 18J per cent ; a niinons rate, because in the 
Punjab land, even when cultivated by tho owner, docs not normally 
yiold more than 8 to 10 per cent.'* 

I tried to discover how the purchase money had been raised at 
Sadfilpur, but it was a Hhidu atmosphere and my questions were 
met with a natural reticence. One or two interesting 
oudsng points, however, were elicited. Amongst the pur- 
chasers were eighteen weavers who put up Rs. 3,000 from their own 
resources. A Jat admitted having dug up the Rs. 700 he had to 
pay, and another said that his unde had dug up Rs. 5,000, and he 
added that for at least three generations his family had been in the 
habit of burying part of their wealth against emergencies. This 
excited my interest, for I have long been trying to ascertain how far 
hoarding was practised and I have not often come upon specific 

* Cf. p. 136, 

» Bissor Gamtlier, 1913, 8j. 

> Desoonded from SUnnst of SkauiBr’s Horae. 

♦ Pb. Skg. Bngy, Rpt., 43. 
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examples of it. The result of my enquiries may conveniently be 
given here. 

First of all about Hissar. All I ask agree that hoarding is 
still common among zemindars, though much less so than it used 
to be— So per cent less than fifty years ago, said a wise old Rajput. 
Amongst JBanias, the old custom was to divide the family capital 
into Tour parts and invest three in land, money-lending, and 
jewellery, respectively, and bury the fourth as a reserve. Though 
this is no longer done, most of the richer men have large sums buried, 
and an official tells me that recently when he asked one of them how 
he was going to find a sum of ij lakhs required for a purchase of 
land, he received the reply : ' the amount is in my house.’ 

As to the other districts we have been through, when we were 
in the Jhelum riverain I gave an Inspector a ten rupee note to 
change. He took it to a zemindar acquaintance, who gave him such 
dirty rupees that he enquired how he had come by them. They 
proved to have been dug up. But in that part of the province 
hoarding as a practice is confined to the Bhatti Rajputs of the 
Chenab and the semi-nomad Janglis,’ who Bte the people of Hissar 
’are hardly touched by the currents of modem life. At Snkheke’ 
I was told of a Jangli landlord who is credited vrith four lakhs 
(£30,000) of buried wealth, and of another who was on the point 
of unearthing two lakhs to deposit the amount with a Banking 
Union when the People’s Bank failed, after which not a rupee could 
be got from him. ' He has pound,’ commented the zaRdar in an 
almost reverential voice. Since then the People’s Bank has been 
re-started and failed again ; and the much bigger Affiance Bank 
has also failed. No wonder that the zemindar has his fears. 
Fortunately the co-operative banking system inspires increasing 
confidence, and now two Janglis have each deposited Rs. 40,000 or 
so with the Banking Union at Nankana.3 

As to the rest of the province, last 5rear, when I was a member 
of the Punjab Banking Enquiry Committee, I made special enquiries 
on the subject from experienced Income-tax and Co-operative 
officials, men more in touch with economic conditions in town and 
village than any other set of officials in the province. It was the 
opinion of nearly all that since the war hoarding had become 
uncommon, and that, except in a few undeveloped areas, it was 
Mily amongst women, vilUge servants, and the more nomadic 

‘ P- 14 

» p. 12. 

3 p. I. 

4 The districts of_Ambala, Hissar and Muzafiaigash, and the tahsils 
of Thaoesar and Gohana. 
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tribes that it persisted as at all a goueral practice,' One point must, 
however, be noted. Hoarding is a natural consequence of insecurity, 
and for the thrifty it is immaterial whether the iasecurity is political 
or economic. With the establishment of a .strong settled govern- 
ment and the spread of the canal, botli foi'ms of insecurity have 
greatly diminished. But recently tliis double process has received 
a check, in the field of economics from the slump, and of politics 
from ci'^ disobedience. The slump has played havoc with stocks 
and shares and has made the tlirifty chary of investment. As to 
civil disobedience, in India confidence is so delicate a plant that last 
summer’s unrest was sufficient to set even educated people hoarding 
again, and an Indian friend in touch with the commercial world 
tells me that a number of officials commissioned him to buy 
sovereigns for them against a possible breakdown. Politicians 
should take careful note of this, for the material development of 
India will be impossible (on non-communist lines) without invest- 
ment on a large scale. 

So much for hoarding in cash. A much commoner form is the 
accumulatian of jewellery. The enquiries made last' summer 
suggest that, before the slump, of the four or five 
lawoUory crores of treasure annually imported into the Punjab 
at least lliroe and a half were normally spent upon jewellery.* 
Fortunately there is every reason to believe that this expenditure 
,is_ decreasing. On my last tour I came upon indications of this, 
especially in villages where education had ])onctratcd, and all I have 
heard on this tour points in i he same dircction.3 These impressions 
are confirmed by the more elaborate enquiry made last summer at 
tile instance of the Banking Enquiry Committee.'* It may therefore 
be safely stated that hoarding of both kinds is loss common than it 
was before the war. This is mainly due to an increase of confidence 
and of facilities for investment ; and in the case of jewellery, it is 
further due to the spread of education, the rise in the standard of 
living with its greater demand for money, and recently, and most 
potently, to the slump. 

At Adampur we found a colony of tents awaiting ns pleasantly 
disposed in the open country between the village and its pipal-5 
shaded tank. Tents are little used these days, and 
home”* ^ aaildar says they have not been pitched here for 
an ' officer ’ since Mr. L came here as Deputy 

' Pb. Bhg. Bwiy. Spt., 144, 175. 

= Had., 14S-9. 

3 Pvstuw, 343 end sufra, 4, 71, 113. Cf. too Feasant (3rd edition), 39. 

* Op. oit., 150. 

9 Ficus reHiiosa, 
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Commissioner. That was about 1920. He also mentioned that 

the last Sahib to ride this way was Mr. C. H. T , who was 

Deputy Commissioner in 1911-12. At Bhattu this morning the 

zaildar said that no Sahib had ridden through since Mr. C. M. K , 

who was Settlement Officer in igoi-3. I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of these statements, but it is notorious and deplorable that 
toui^ on a horse is far less done than before the war. Politics and 
the motor are responsible, politics because they keep so many 
executive officers at the end of a wire or telephone, and motors for 
obvious but often quite bad reasons. Meanwhile, the peasant has 
as much to say as ever to those who meet him in field or viUago. 

6 February. — Adampur to Hissar (18 mUes) 

In India, the peripatetic seardier after truth no sooner writes 
down one thhig than he must qualify it with another. Yesterday 
I wrote that the cleanliness of the Bishnoi was proverbial. Yet 
Adampur, which is inhabited by Bishnois, is little cleaner than an 
or^aty village, and in the largest house I found everything— -beds, 
bedding, quilts, and vessels— as hugger-mugger as in the humblest, 
though there had been lavish expenditure upon bricks, arches, 
gateways, etc. 

It was bitterly cold when we set forth for Hissar arid cold 
enough when we arrived there three hours later. The first ten miles 
took us across a waste of sand and gram and past stubble fields 
dotted with thom-fenced fodder stacks. Then we entered the 
wide-stretching grazing grounds of the Hissar Cattle Farm and 
"brushed our way through golden grass iz inches high, upon which 
the 7,000^ Government cattle pasture. A mile or two on we saw 
ahe^ of us two tall black chimneys, one belching smoke, the other 
idle. They looked strange enough rising from these solitary 
pastures and suggested the approach to an industrial ceutre. 
Actually they were ginning factories, and all they indicated was the 
jjisighhourhood of a canal, mthbiit which no cotton can be grown 
in this district. Soon we saw the canal itself, and at once the 
country changed from the arid to the fertile, from bush and scrub 
to mango grove and date palm. 

At Hissar, a town of 23,000 inhabitants, most of our talk has 
been about cattle, for the farm with its 40,000 acres is the most im- 
portant breeding centre of the province. In a warm 
The Htssor climate cattle do better in a dry zone than in a wet, 
and all the best breeds in the province are to be found 
in dry areas ; for example, the Dhanni breed, which we came across 
> Itt 1933 thete were 8,180 aoimals 00 the Farm {Vefy, Depart. Annual 
m. 3)- 
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north of tlio Jhclum,* anti ihe Hnridnii, which flourishes in Hissar 
and Rohtak. Out of the Haridna breed, crossed in some cases with 
stock from Gujarat (near Bombay), has arisen the famous Hissar 
bull, majestic as the cksvernmeut of India and in some other respects 
not unlike, Of immerse bulk and strength but slow-footed and 
costly to maintain, graaing where he will and impatient of control, 
superbly self-contained, he dominates the countryside and dis- 
tributes his favours so indiscriininately that half his energy and 
value are wasted. Owing to the unceasing patronage bestowed on 
him by Government for over half a century, he has achieved a much 
greater prominence than if he had been allowed to find his way 
about the province on his own merits. Costing Rs. 500 to breed 
and rear, he is sold to District Boards for Rs. 250, and where heavy 
ploughing is needed or hard sustained work at a well, his progeny 
justify their costly rearing and fetch much higher prices than the 
best local stock.* But on the %ht sandy soils of the north and! 
west, and wherever the peasant is impoverished, a smaller breed ) ' 
does better and is greatly preferred.3 

The best of these smaller breeds is tlie Dhanni, and it is in a 
district like Gujrat, where Diianni and Hissar work side by side, 
that the limitations of Ibe Hissar bullock are most 
evident. The case was very fairly pul by a Gujrat 
eoi^Mad ‘ zaildar, whom I met the other day. ' The Dhanni 
bullocks,’ he said, ' liavc tliick bones and strong horns, 
and their step is fast. The Hissar brood arc very big, but who can 
feed them ? Tliey cal mucli. They are like yuur Honom's horse.s 
—good for the rich, bad for the poor.' Then feeling perhaps he had 
not done the Hissar breed jusiico, he continued ; ‘ They are sbw 
compared with those from Dhanni, but they go far and are not 
tired: fifty miles there and fifty miles back. We heard of one that 
did this. He started at four in the morning and went till four the 
next morning. The Dhanni bullock goes well loo, but not so well. 

It works for six hours ; if there is need, for twelve horn's. With a 
stick behind its pace is good ; but stick or no stick, the Hissar 
bnllock goes slow. It is best for cart and draught, but if it does not 
get food, it gets thin at once. The Dhanni remains hard and 
strong, even if it gets no food. It is given oil directly it is bom, and 
it remains strong till it gets old.’ A much more biting attack was 
made upon the Hissar bull on my last tour by the people of Guigaon 
at the other end of the province.* There it was not so much a case 

' £• 73 ' 

f Farm bullocks now cost about Us. 300 to breed and rear and are sold 
to district boards for Ks. loo (1934). 

s See p. 73. 

< 145, 148. Cf. too p. 165. 
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of two good toeds in competition as of sheer unsuitability, the 
people being too poor to support cattle of his standard and match. 
Indeed, to see liim roaming like a god in search of some Europa and 
finding only small underfed cows was to be reminded of the saying— 
the best is the enemy of the good. 

It is, in fact, u^ess to offer the peasant what he is too poor or 
too ^ofaht to use, however good it may be in itself. For him an 
' improvement ’, whether it is a larger bullock or a more powerful 
plough, is only good if it is suited to his circumstances.* These 
circumstances, therefore, must be most carefully studied before any 
change is attempted, and that is the excuse for this lengthy journal. 
The Veterinary Department are now showing wisdom in trying to 
breed a smaller type of bull, a mere demi-god amongst his fellows, 
who will satisfy the peasant’s needs. These needs centre round 
draught and milk. The Hissar breed is pre-eminent for draught, 
Md the Sahiwil or Montgomery breed for milk, bat neither excels 
in both ; and as the peasant’s resources are very limited, the object 
is"to produce what is offidaUy called a dual-purpose cow, that is to 
say, a cow whose stock will be good for either draught or mUk. 
The cfciser study 0/ fire peasant’s needs has a&o Jed, at Jast, to the 
development of the Dhanni breed, and it is no longer assumed that 
nearly every countryside in the Punjab will be the better for a 
Hissar buU. 

On one point action has still to be taken. In districts Vrith 
ample grazing the income from live-stock is very high : in Hissar 
alone it is probably not less than 15 lakhs (^112,500).* 
The uflulo jjicoijie derived from the sale 

of ghi ,3 and for ghi the buffalo is better than the cow, as her mlUc is 
Wh richer and more abundant. In the north, where there^is 
neither river nor canal, there is little rivalry between the two, for 
the country is dry and too stony for the tanks in which the huSalo 
loves to waUow.t But elsewhere, if both cannot be kept — and 
the peasant rarely has the means — the buffalo is preferred ;5 and 
even when both are kept, the housewife takes greater care of the 
buffalo, for the cow is regarded as the mother of the bullock and the 
buffalo as the producer of ghi, and ghi and its proceeds are the 
housewife’s perquisite ; hence the proverb — when fortune favours, 

^ Rusttcus, 127. 

^ District Assess. Rpis., 1909 cud 1910. 

3 Ibid. (Fatehabad), 35. 

*1 Cf. Rusitctts, 3x6. 

S Between 1904 a^nd 2930 the number of cows in the Punjab fell from 
3 to a>6 millions, and female buSaloee increased >irom 1*9 to 3'i millions. 
* It is the higher fat content of the bofialo's milk which brings it into favcmr ' ; 

also does better on stali^feeding {The Milh Sitppfy of Lahore in 1930, 
96. 97)* 
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a buffalo drops a licifer and a cow a bull calf. Moreover the 
buffalo, black and aombre-cycd though .she looks, understands 
affection and responds to her owner's call and sometimes refuses 
to be milked by any other hand. In many homos she stands 
first in the peasant's affections;* and, untouched by sanctity, 
her breeding presents fewer difficnltios than that of the cow. In 
the central Punjab at least it should be comparatively easy, for, 
as I found near Tarn Taran,’ the bnffalo bull can bo tied up and a 
fee charged for his services,^ and in general the peasant watdies 
more carefully over the mating of his buffalo than of his cow.+ 
Yet, important as the buffalo is for the milk supply of the province, 
so far nothing serious has been done by Government to improve 
her breed.5 

By its attitude to slaughter Hinduism makes any planned 
improvement in cattle-breeding almost impossible.* AU that can 
be done, say the local experts, is to castrate had 
O&tflB-biestog stock and get the cultivator to keep good cows. 

^ ®*cepl the small Bishnoi sect, objects 

to castration,’ but all Hindus object to the .slaughter, 
and even to the sale of unfit cows and keep thorn indefinitely; 
or, if they are too poor to do lhi.s, rather than soil them to a cattle- 
dealer, who would buy only for the slaughter house, they send 
them to a gowshala or lot them loose to die. Some no doubt sell 
secretly, but this has ils risks hr an area where public opinion can 
find strong expression through the panchayal.* This feeling 
against slaughter is shared by many Sikhs, and when I asked the 
members of a Sikli cattle-brooding society in the Amritsar district 
whether they would sell a cow that was past work, they all said : 
' No,’ and one added, ‘ Wo have had great advantage from her ; 
there would be ingratitude if we sold her ; we remember her service 
to us.’ One cannot but love and respect this gentie-heartedness, 

^ Her rival is the iiidUpensal>le bullock. 

f 3 of the Sutlej he is not usually lied up ; but ia the central Punjab 
'and canal colonies he is often tied up, and when this is done, a fee (Re. i or 2) 
» clukrged for his services (cf. ibid., 83). 

' 4 See Civil Vety, Vepati, Rpt.t I933>3, id. 

5 In 1932 the VetOTuary Department brought under supervision ‘ a 
fairly large number oI bufialo bulls owned by zenundars ’ (ibid- (1931-2)* 

Till then Government had done nothing, and local bodies very little. Now, 
however, Government is giving much more attention to the subject, and in 
1932-3 local bodies increased the number of their stud buffalo bulls from 
261 to T,i2i. Even so, seventeen districts have none, and the numbeT of 
stud bulla {4,637) ia fax greater (ibid., 1932-3, pp. vijii and ix). 

^ Cf. RusHeuSt 97, 119; see also p. 19. 

7 See ibid., 97, 105. 

s C£. ibid., 97, 104, 133-4. 
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which may be found wherever there is Hindu ancestry, even amongst 
Mudims,^ but when applied to cows that should never have been 
kept it is an obvious obstacle to cattle-breeding, and in Hisaar 
and Rohtak this is the case with most cows and, to make matters 
worse, few— barely 5 per cent — are barren, One expert thought 
that in the circumstances the best remedy would he to ring the 
worst cows and so make covering impossible. This, he says, 
is done in the south-west of the province, and I am informed that 
in Lahore and Sialkot it is also sometimes done to young mares 
to prevent them from being covered prematurely.’ 

This remedy would be uimecssary if the bull could he tied up 
as the buffalo sometimes is. Unfortunately, as I have already 
pointed out, 5 everywhere south of the Jhelum he is allowed to 
wander about the fields as he pleases, eating and trampling the 
crops. The only advantage of this is that he both exercises and 
supports himself an&pfoprio mUt spreads the cost of his keep over 
the whole village. But the system is not economical. At B^aud- 
din< it was admitted that the Hissax bull there consumed or damaged 
at least three times as much fodder as he would need if he were 
stall-fed. But, said a peasant, quoting a popular saying, ' a bull 
can no more be tied up than a Rajah.' And in the Amritsar 
village, when I asked why what was possible with the buffab was 
not possible with the bull, someone remarked : ' The buffalo is so 
tough (sakht) that it conies to no harm from this, but a hull is 
softer and would soon become unfit for work. The bufialo is like 
the Jat : nothing makes him weak. The bull is like the Brahmin : 
his strength is soon gone.' Yet, nrarth of the Jhelum, the peasant 
is equally emphatic that hulls must be tied up 1 

As hulls cannot be tied up, it is fortunate that scrub bulls can 
now be castrated. Here a notable victory has been won over 
popular prejudice, and it is being used to sterilize 
worthless male stock.S It is only a matter of time 
before the peasant capitulates to the further remedy 
of inoculation. Already he no longer objects to it in prindple, 
though in practice his faith in it is not very sure.® Of which the 
Superintendent of the Farm gives me the following example. 
Last month he inoculated the cattle of a certain village against 


' See p. 180 and ibid., 62. 
3 It is called chhulabandi. 

’ p. 73. 


♦ p. 136. , 

5 In 1932-3, 482,090 animoia ware castrated io the Punjab 
Depwt. Rpi,t 20). 

® Cf. RMstuna, 107, 133. 
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rindfa:pe3t, aud on returning to sec the result he wim not allowed 
to enter the village, because the time-honoured remedy of a charm 
slung across a lane was bohig tried. The cliarni had been obtained 
from a .sadhu and was being inscribed on a potsherd. Tlie cattle 
were then driven beneath it, and as they shambled past, water 
mixed with milk was sprinkled on them tom a large cauldron 
placed on either side of the road. During the rite no one was 
allowed either to enter or to leave the village, all work was suspended, 
and water could not even be drawn for him tom the well. 

My experience both on this tonr and the last shows that through- 
out the province this is much the most popular method of dealing 
with cattle disease.' On this tour I have come across it amongst 
Muslims iu Jbelum,' Sikhs in Ferozepore, and Hindus in Hissar.3 
The procedure varies slightly from village to village, but the charm 
is always slung across a Imre. ‘ We hung it up,’ said the Sikh 
village, ' and that night we did not allow either lamp or fire. The 
next morning we drove all our cattle under the string and went 
out ourselves into the fields and kindled our fires there and made 
our bread, and when we came back the disease — ^it was of foot and 
mouth— -was gone and the cattle were well. Betoro this ten or 
twelve died ; after tliat none.’ In llie Hindu village water dashed 
witlv milk was also sprinkled in a circle round the village, and in 
both villagc.s, though in one there were only llirce Muslim families, 
the charm was obtained tom a Muslim pir. This is often done, 
and when Hindu and Sikli quarrel witli Muslim, as they sometimes 
do, they should remember tlmt oven iu their religion they have 
thhigs in common. The Siklis had obtained llieir charm from 
a Pathin in Maler Kotla, who would lake nothing lor it : a holy 
man, indeed. 

The employment of spells for curing disease is not peculiar 
to tlielhiniab, not even to India. I have already noted that it is 
common in _.^abia, which however is a country in many ways 
akin to India, < It is more significant to find it in a Christian 
country like Russia. So far north as Archangel, the remedy for 
malaria is to sprinHe the sufferer with bog water, and with a spell 
' to drive out the devil spirits, which are shaking him and rattling 
his teeth And when a person is down with small-pox, a speU 
is first whiqjered in his ear thrice, then written on paper and tied 
round his neck until he recovers.5 In India, as no doubt in Russia, 
these practices are slowly, very slowly yielding to the new light 

^ Susticus, 20, 84, 107, 193, 221. 

a p. 67- 

3 p. 145. 

* Ibid., 247. 

5 A. R. Williams, Tht Russian Rani (1929). 26-7. 
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of science, but where man is still in the embryonic darkness of 
nature’s womb, his only light is faith, and it is a light too often 
clouded by magic.* 

A former Settlement Officer of Hissar says that cattle are the 
zemindar's treasury and that he puts all his savings into them. 

Yet the melancholy fact is that breeding does, 
breading* pay ? According to the experts at Hissar,, 

a specid survey in Rohtak suggests that 70 per 
cent of the cows there do not pay for their keep, and in Hissar| 
the position would be even worse W for the three years' drought.! 
In a country that prohibits slaughter drought is one of the few 
factors that favour cattle-breeding. By weeding out weak stock 
it helps to maintain the quality of the whole, just as pestilence once 
did with human beings in Europe ; but it is a costly process for the 
cattle-breeder. In the Central Punjab very little breeding is done, 
and draught bullocks are mostly bought. This is prudent, as 
holdings are very small and the districts near the hUls are moist 
and very liable to cattle disease. The dry uplands north of the 
Jhelum are more favourable, and the Dhanni breed is the result. 
Yet there, loo, it is doubtful whether breeding pays. A retired 
vet 1 met near Jhelum calculated that an ordinary Dhanni calf, 
after being weaned, costs five or six rupees a month to maintain 
and when three-and-a-haU years old fetches only Rs. 80-100 
{£® fo il losji prices having fallen 25 per cent.* 

8 February.— Hissar to Hansi (16 miles) 

For the third day running there was heavy cloud, ' clouds 
without water, carried about of winds ’.3 But there was change 
in one reqiect : once more we were riding through 
he high road ^ q{ fields and cotton stalks, and at 

one point the plain gave a sudden heave as if weary of its 
endless monotony. To the south there were even a few hills, 
only 800 feet high, but like those near Sargodha, abrupt, sharp- 
pointed, and sacred ; sacred no doubt, because they are so un- 
expected. A sadhu and his disciple live on their summit, and women 
newly widowed go there to cast away the clothes they may no 
longer wear. 

' Cf. p. 63. 

* In England, a good average cow, with an average yield in a lactation 
period of abonl a gallons a day, now (1934) Msts about £30. For a good 
average Hissar cow the corresponding yield is about ai seers (two quarts) 
a day (compare the lactation figures given on p. 3 of the Vety. Depmt. Rpt., 
i93a-3)' 

s Jude xii. 
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As it was Sunday and ao business pressed, we lingered on 
our way to talk with those we met. The tlrsl was a Brahmin 
beggar, He was shuffling homewartls in a pjtir of aged flapping 
sandals, and his clothes, even more aged, u'vcalcd logs so thin 
that they must have snapped hod the body they carried been leas 
frail. Under his tattered shawl he concealed a large bag containing 
six pounds of millet, ' I went from house to house,’ he squealted, 

‘ and each gave a handful.’ After the beggar came a barber 
with a large sack. He had come 130 miles on a sorrowful errand 
and was bound for a village dose by. The daughter of a patron 
was married there, and when tidings came that she was with diild, 
her mother joyfully prepared gifts for her and her babe. The babe 
came, but died five days later. The barber showed us the gifts, 
which were in the sack— dothes for the mother, and for the habe 
a magenta-coloured waistcoat, a pink embroidered cap, and a ball 
to play with. ‘ Of what use will these things be to the mother 
now ? ’ I asked. ' She wili give them away to some other child.' 
But how win she bear even to look upon them ? As the barber 
was re-packing his sack, a shallow two-whceled cart drove up, 
drawn by a pair of fine grey bullocks and containing a recumbent 
figure covered with a quill and two men squalling at his side. 
He had contracted pneumonia on a visit to relatives, and the two 
men were taking him homo, They did not take him to the hospital, 
because ‘ we should have to .sit with him, and we are aomludars 
and there would be hurl to our work. At home too there is more 
care : a fixe can bo lit, and the women can lend him.’ More 
cheerful was a barber who hod just ddivcroJ an invitation to a 
wedding on behalf of a patron, who hved 43 miles away. The 
invitation was sweetened with a present of sweetmeats, and he had 
been tipped a rupee. The next group wore also concerned with 
marriage. A boy had been betrothed to a girl and Rs, 65 paid 
in jewellery and dothes. The boy died before he could be married, 
and his father was on his way to the maiden's village to arrange 
that a nephew should many her instead, doubtless that the modest 
investment of Rs. 63 might not be wasted. Finally, came a 
mediaeval oddity, who said he was a Seyyed from Ghazni (in 
Afghanistan) and a beggar. He spoke in wheedling incoherent 
tones, and it was difficult to make out his tale. He claimed some 
kind of sanctity, but its only visible sign was a copy of the Koran 
tied to his waist in a green doth. 

. , God, Love, and Death— the Indian roadside is 

° ^ ^ nimonr, and the ministiants of dl thr?e 

are inexorable in their demand for money. Writing 
in 1909^ the Settlement Officer ascribed one-third of the sales in 
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the district to extravagance on marriages and funerals,' and the 
extravagance still continues. Before the dump, an ordinary 
peasant spent Rs. 600 to 700 on the marriage of a son and perhaps 
Rs. 300 less on the marriage of a daughter. This is less than in 
the central Punjab,’ but expenditure upon funerals is much higher, 
though not higher than in parts of the western Punjab.^ When 
we were at Adampur,^ a man lost his father and those with me said 
he must raise Rs. 300 at once fcrr the feast on the third day, even 
if he had to sell or mortgage land. On a point of this kind custom 
is imperative, though it is only for father or mother that the sum 
need be so large : for others Rs. 50 to 60 suffices. As in the central 
Punjab, marriage expenditure is almost doubled if a price has to 
be paid for the bride. Only ten days ago one of my staff found 
that a Jat had taken Rs. 800 for bis two daughters. But m this 
district, although there is little of the new light, the old light is 
still strong, and such transactions are comparatively infrequent,! 
and when the tale was told at a village gathering, the comment 
was ; ' We don’t give izzat to those who do this.’ Here for once 
bzat was being used as it should be, as a reflector and not an 
extm'guisher of Hght.^ 

If less is spent now on these ceremonies than before, it is 
almost entbely due to the fall in prices, which has halved the figures 
just given for marriage. But here and there there is also conscious 
effort at reduction. Some years ago the BSgri Jats of Sirsa agreed 
not to spend more than Rs. 100 on entertainment at marriage 
or allow more than one hundred persons to join in the bar&t or 
bridegroom’s party, ' hundreds ’ having joined before ; and in 
to-day’s village we were told : ‘ We all sat together and it was our 
conclusion that we had spent too much before, Now fewer go in 
the bardt, and less is spent upon jewellery.’ Funeral expenditure 
has been cut down to ' five or seven rupees ’, the cost of taking 
the bones to the Ganges, and marriage expenditure halved. The 
last is admittedly due to the fall in the price of cotton {we are in a 
cotton country), but when I enqubed whether expenditure would 
not go up again tf prices rose, I got a reply touched with the new 
light ; — ' No, it is now understood that too much debt is not good. 
What we did before was a mistake. If we spend Rs. 2,000 on a 
marriage, it is gone in a day ; but if we spend it on a house, it 
stands for three generations, and it is of use for our children and our 

’ Husar Assess. Spt„ ai-*. 
s Rustieus, 4, 7, 24. 

3 Ibid., aaS-g. 

♦ p. 154 - 
3 Cf. imd , 31. 

‘ Cf, p. 50. 
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rliildrcn’s children ; and iilsn for tho rulcr.s (Wftim) and the servants 

of Government,' 

The conrludinj’ words were added by way of eompliinent to 
nunselvcs and tho owner of the vi-stilinle, wliete we were having 
the en.stimi.iry bank metMing, Tlie vestibule was 
An jgricnl- in, lily imiu with two high-iuched gateways and a 

fender supporting a 

well-timbered snil read (much better than mine at 
Laliorc). It belongs to four Jat brother.s who own ha acres and are 
the only money-lenders in the vilhige, and it was eharactcristii: 
of the easy tolerance of peasant life that wo should gather there 
to discuss the afiairs of a co-operative society whose object is to 
displace the money-lender. One of the brothers was present 
and had a shrewd agreeable face and the pleasant dark reddish- 
brown complexion of these parts. He was quite frank about their 
dealings. They have been lending money for seventeen years 
and have never had a loss ; ' it may Ire three, even five years 
before money comes back, but sooner or later it comes.’ As their 
usual rate is i8| per cent, it is a p-oiitablc business, and on Rs. i,ooo 
tlroy expect to earn Rs. i8o, i.e. a gross profit of i8 per cent, which 
is tte highest return I ever heard a money-lender acknowledge, 
Their minimum rate Ls 12 per cent ; ‘ for thn.se who repay when 
asked,’ he explained, as so many haw cxpliiincd before him.' 
Lilce most mouoy-leudors in the Iburjab, tire four brothers take no 
sureties : * ‘ it is a mallet of tnusl,’ .said tire oue who was present, 
unconsciously stating tho basis of every .sound system of credit. 
He did not toll us tlic cxlciil of their iloalings but admitted that 
they buried their surplus fuads.5 Curiously, the village has 
ten Bania shopkeepers none of whom is a money-lender. I urged 
my usual plea, that the best of them should he asked to join the 
bilk, and as usual it seemed a novel idca.i 


This district is too remote to have got much illuminatioii from 
the new light, but wliere the old light burns tliis is not necessarily 
a disadvantage, for when they meet the new light 
repoWic'' extinguish each other, la 

this village the old light burns strongly. Feeling 
is so good that for some years no one has been to court, 
are few and are settled on the spot. There is no regular panchayat, 
btitthe assistance of some trustworthy person is invoked and ail 
concerned sit together and decide the case as they think right, 


■ Cf. pp, loo-i, 103, 146. 

“ Ph, Bkg Enqy, ij6 and 146 supra '■ rf. also loi. 

set p.V ^ 

< Ct. p. 103. 
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and the decision is enforced by pressure from the brotherhood. 
Nothing is written, for few are hterate— indeed, not a single one 
of the twenty members of the bank. ITIiteracy is no bar to good 
feeling : it may even be favourable to it ; but it is certainly a 
handicap in dealing with the new age. It is therefore a good 
thing that there is now a Primary school, and the master is so 
keen that he has started a night school as well.' But he has to 
teach thirty-three boys and eighteen adults single-handed, which 
is typical of the difficulties of education in India— so many waiting 
to be taught, so few ready to teach. One of his pupils, a soft- 
faced boy of fifteen, is secretary to the bank, and his only other 
occupation is the doing of odd jobs on his father's land. ‘ His 
mind is towards comfort, and he sits with pleasure in the shade,’ 
was the sturdy peasant comment, and it might be applied to nine 
out of ten in this country who are not constrained to work hard for 
their living.’ 

All arrangements for the common good axe undertaken by 
the village collectively ; whether it is the sinking of a drinking 
well, the deepening of a village pond or tank, the 
" ® matog of a stairway (ghdi) down to it, building a 

temple or chowpSl? or managing the common lands. Most of 
these collective activities are common to villages throughout the 
south-east, and the moat important of them is the provision of 
drinking water.'* Lucky villages get their tanks fiUrf from the 
canal, but for most in Hissar this is impossible ; and where, as often 
happens, the water level is go feet or more below the surface and 
the rainfall is 15 inches or less, sooner or later in the year the tanks 
dry up and man and beast have to depend on wells that can only 
he sunk at great cost. Here, for instance, a well sunk ten years 
ago cost Rs. 3,000, and the depth to water is only 60 feet. At 
Adampur ,5 where it is go feet, there has been endless trouble. 
Some years ago a masonry well was sunk at a cost of Rs, 4,000. 
Each house in the village contributed ten rupees and such labour’ 
as was asked, but although it was sunk near the tank (to secure 
sweet water), after two years its water became bitter and un- 
drinkable. A second weU, this time of a makeshift character, was 
sunk for Rs. i,800, and this too has lost its sweetness. Now bricks 
axe being collected for a third. When aU else fails, water is fetched 

^ The Educatioa and Cooperative Departments have holh made great 
efEorts to popularize adult schools, but the difficulties are formidable, and in 
1932-3 their number in the province fell from 584 to 348 (Pi. Educ, Rpt., 10) . 

® Cf Euskcus, JO, 43. 

3 Village meeting hall ; also called choxvpdr. 

4 Cf. p. 135. 
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chiMmi’s diildmi ; imd idso {(»r the ndors (/wA'tm) uiid the servants 

of Govcrami'iit.' 

The conchidinfi wonls wen' addtHl l»y wiiy of compliment to 
oiiraelvi's and the ownei of llic vestibiih', wlieu' we were having 
the customary hank nieetiiif;. The vestiliiile was 
An agiicul- mihly Imilt with two liiglwirclu'ii gateways and a 
lento red hriek pillar in the centre supporting a 

wcU-timbored siil naif (much lie! ter than mine at 
Lahore). It belongs to fnnr Jal biolhers who own (« acres and are 
the only money-lenders hi lire village, and it was characteristic 
of the easy tolerance of peiusant life that we should gather there 
to discuss the affairs of a co-operative society whose object is to 
displace the money-lender. One of the brothers was present 
and had a shrewd agreeable face and the pleasant dark reddish- 
brown complexion of these parts. He was quite frank about their 
dealings. They have been lending money for seventeen years 
and have never had a loss ; ' it may be three, even five years 
before money comes back, but sooner or later it comes.' As their 
usual rate is i8| per cent, it is a profitable business, and on Rs. i.ooo 
they expect to earn Rs. iSo, i.o. a groia profit of i8 per cent, wliich 
is the highest return I ever heard a money-lender acknowledge, 
Their minimum rate is la per ccnl ; ' for those who rejiay when 
asked,' ho explained, as so many have explained be, fore bun.' 
Like most monoy-lemlcrs in the I’mijnl), llio four brothers take no 
sureties : ’ ‘ it is a inaUcr of Irost,' said tlie one who was present, 
unconsciously staling the basis of every sinmd system of credit, 
He did not lell us the extent of Uicir dealings but admitted that 
they buried their surplus fnads.3 Curiously, tlic village has 
ten Bank shopkeopem none of whom is a moiioy-lcuder. I urged 
my usual plea, that the best of them .should be asked to join the 
bank, and as usual it seemed a novel idea.'* 


This district is too remote to have got much illumination from 
the new light, but where the old light bums this is not necessarily 
a disadvantage, for when they meet the new light 
rapubUo* and the old are apt to extinguish each other, _ In ^ 
this village the old light bums strongly, Feeling 
is so good that for some years no one has been to court, '^uarr^ 
are few and are settled on the spot. There is no regular panchayat, 
bnt'the assistance of some trustworthy person is invoked and all 
concerned sit together and decide the case as they think right. 


* Cf. pp. loo-i, 103, 146. 

“ Pb, Skg. Enqy. Rft,, n6 and 145 snprit •, c£. also 101. 

3 Cf, p, I5J. 

4 Cf. p. loa. 
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and the decision is enforced by pressure from the brotherhood. 
Nothing is written, for few are literate— todeed, not a single one 
of the twenty members of the tenk. Illiteracy is no bar to good 
feeling : it may even be favourable to it ; but it is certainly a 
handicap in dealing with the new age. It is therefore a good 
thing that there is now a Primary school, and the master is so 
keen that he has started a night school as well.' But he has to 
teach thirty-three boys and eighteen adults single-handed, which 
is typical of the difficulties of education in India — so many waiting 
to be taught, so few ready to teach. One of his pupils, a soft- 
faced boy of fifteen, is secretary to the hank, and his only other 
occupation is the doing of odd jobs on his father’s land. ‘ His 
mind is towards comfort, and he sits with pleasure in the shade,’ 
was the sturdy peasant comment, and it might be applied to nine 
out of ten in this country who are not constrained to work hard for 
their living.’ 

AH arrangements for the common good are undertaken by 
the village collectively ; whether it is the sinking of a drinking 
well, the deepening of a village pond or tank, the 
tinkiag wo gf ^ stairway {ghSfj down to it, building a 

temple or ehowp&l? or managing the common lands. Most of 
these collective activities are common to villages throughout the 
south-east, and the most important of them is the provision of 
drinking water.'* Lucky villages get their tanks filled froni the 
canal, but for most in lEssar this is impossible ; and where, as often 
happens, the water level is 90 feet or more betow the surface and 
the rainfall is 15 inches or less, sooner or later in the year the tanks 
dry up and man and beast have to depend on wells that can only 
be sunk at great cost. Here, for instance, a well sunk ten 5feais 
ago cost Rs. 3,000, and the depth to water is only 60 feet. At 
Adampur ,5 where it is 90 feet, there has been endless trouble. 
Some years ago a masonry well was sunk at a cost of Rs. 4,000. 
Each house in the village contributed ten rupees and such labour’ 
as was asked, but although it ■was stmk near the tank (to secure 
sweet water), after two years its water became bitter and un- 
drinkable. A second weE, this time of a makeshift character, was 
sunk for Rs, i,aoo, and this too has lost its sweetness. Now bricks 
are being coEeoted for a third. When aU else fails, water is fetched 

^ The Education and Co-aperB'tive Departments have both made great 
efforts to popularize adult schools, hut the difficulties are formidable, and in 
I932--3 their number in the province fell from 584 to 348 (Pb. Edtfc. Rpt., 10) . 

“ Cf. iJ-KshcM. 10, 43. 

3 Village meeting hall ; also called chowptk* 

4 Cf. p. 135. 

3 See p. 134. 
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from the tank of a vDlage half a mile away ; but this is a laborious 
task and generally has to he done at a time of year when the sun 
is most scorcliing and the lightest weight a burden. 

And if the tanks are not det>p enough, they may fail long 
before the sun begins to scorch.’ This was the case to-day. One 

vaiiigs tanks taken to deepen it. Thirty years’ silt 

has accumidaled, and it is now so sh^ow that in heavy rain it 
fills up at once and spills on to the road close by. It is being 
deepened in the spirit of real democracy. There are 120 houses, 
and each house, whether rich or poor, is required to clear a space 
of 9 yards square and 9 feet deep (two jul) or pay a commutation 
fee of Es, 2, which is the cost of employing four men for a day to 
do it. The bed of the tank has mapped out like a chess- 
hoaid into 120 squares by a panchayat of five men, who represent 
all important interests and consist of two Jats, a Gujar, a Bank, 
and a M 41 i tenant, The five arc responsible for all arrangements, 
and to ensure fair treatment they have deputed two of their number 
to measure the work done.’ But it is not enough tlmt a tank 
should be full of water ; it must also be clear. To secure this, 
a fakir or sadhu, lives besido it in what IooIm like a large boo-liive 
of white sun-dried mud, His duty is to see that neither man nor 
beast fouls it or washes ' black vessels ’ in it ; and in return, after 
the simple fashion of the vilhigc, he is given his daily bread and a 
present of grain a( harvest. Mmiy villitgcs do lliis, for example 
Adampur, and there the approadics to tlie tank wore siwllosB,^ 

I loft this village with regret. It is, in eJlect, a small ropublip; 
and in such a case, if there is a disinlereslad-guaiijian above wliiglL 
preserves law and order but interferes as little as'pqsalj F^lh 
oiSJ life, the pcasannias lfie forni of government that su'ils'liim 

Best. \ 

we rode into Hansi, a town of 18,000 inhabitants, gardens, 
rose about ns lull of deep shade and fruit trees—mango, guava, 
pomegranate, and poach, the peach all sprayed with pink blossom. 

' Village tasks vaiy la size with the lie of the giouad and the size of 
the village ; they may bo as large as a London square. 

‘ I bear of a very siinilar case in a Lancashire village. The local grave- 
yard had to be enlarged, and for thm purpose a large number of tree stumps 
had to be dug up. The local parson persuaded each household to make 
itselt lesponsl^ for the diggmg up of one stump, which it could either do 
itself or pay half a crown to have done. The stumps were apportioned by 
lot, eath being numbered (r934). 

! Cf. Aristotle, Polilics, vii, ii (trs. Jowett) ; ‘ In all wise states, If 
there Is a want of pure water and the supply is not aU equally good, the 
drinking water ought to be separated frran that which is used for other 
purposes.’ 
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Hansi is one of the oldest places in India, and the canal, made by 
Feroz Shah in 1355, the oldest in the Punjab, After the arid 
wastes of last week, it is a most delectable spot. Yet— such are 
the times we live in — ten days ago a bomb was thrown into the 
courtyard of the police station and exploded violently, but happily 
without damage. 


9 Febmary—Hatai to Sorkhi (10 miles) 

To-day we were mostly amongst humble folk — tanners, shoe- 
makers and market gardeners. A party of itinerant tanners, 
trained by the Department of Industries, were 
showing their fellows in Hansi better and cheaper 
ways of tanning. Thanks to fine cattle, no hides and skins in the 

P rovince are as good as those of Hissar, but no leather is worse. 
tOlundur is far away and its hides and skins are much inferior, 
yet the leather made from them sells here to advantage. This 
inefficiency on the part of the local tanners is ascribed to laziness, 
and it is not the first time on this tour that bad work has been 
explained in this way.* 

Of the fifty present at our meeting, thirteen were shoemakers 
and the rest Chamirs’ and KMtiks, dealers in hides and skins, 
respectively. In Hindu India, no two castes, one might almost 
say no two persons, are on exactly the same level. In this case 
the Khfitika are slightly superior to the Chamdrs, presumably 
because they do not touch the hide of the sacred cow. 

Excluding the shoemakers, aE but five members are in debt, 
but since their credit is low and debt follows credit,* only thirteen 
owe more than Rs. 100. As usual interest rates vary with security : 
a man who owns his own house (like one who owns land) can borrow 
at 18J per cent,, but others have to pay 37J. Of the five not in 
debt three were Chamfir brothers. They were surprisingly pros- 
perous, and the fact that one has saved Rs. 4,000 shows what can 
be achieved even in the humblest circumstances. Their prosperity 
was put down to robust bodies and hard work. In a hot dhnate, 
to work hard a man must be strong, and as most can keep out 
of debt only if they work hard, debt and health are closely connected. 
It was depressing to find that even in the case of the three brothers 
the slow fruits of toil and thrift were devoured by custom. Two 
years ago 'one of them spent Rs. 800 on the marriage of a 
daughter (aged 12), and another bought a second wife, the first 


' Cf. pp. 38. 65, 117. 

> One at the largest castes in the distnct and very numerous in all districts 
south, of the Boas. 

3 Pgosanf, 322. 
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being childless, for Rs. 725, pa5diig Rs. aoo to her father and the 
rest to her first husband, who was tired of her. 

Enquiry shows that a Chmufir earns about Rs. 15 a month, 
and a Khiltik Rs. 20 ; luck or hard work may bring in another 
5 or 10 rupees a month. Tins is much what the village artisan 
earns.' and a family of four can live on it. Both Chamhr and 
Klrdtik live on wheat in the hot weather, and in the cold on millet 


which they like for its heating properties. They rarely 
drink milk, and the three brothers are tlie only ones who can 
afford to keep a cow. In spite of this however (like the Jats of 
Sirsa*) they declared they got enough to eat. 

Without the canal, Hansi were nothing. Girt with orchards 
and fields of vegetable and cane, it presents a complete contrast 


latasaiTs 

farming 


to the desolate country through which wo have been 
riding most of the week. There the fanning was as 
extensive as any to be seen in the Punjab, but here 


it is almost as intensive as the cultivation round Amritsar and 


Jullundur.3 The zaildar, a Ghaur Brahmin, showed us land which 
before the slump yielded Rs. 500 (£37 los, an acre). He had just 
sown 4i acres with paunda cane and melons and had already spent 
over Rs. i,ooo,< though so far nothing could be seen beyond 
innumeiablc little ridges of wcU-piled earth. Ho expects to recoup 
himself entirely from the melons, whicli will he ready for the 
market in two months’ tiiue, and to make a clear profit out of the 
paunda, much loved by the ohewer of cane for its soft rind and 
sweet juice. He has about ao acres under vegetables and cane, 
and in the city there arc six others who have as much or moiui 
But much capital is needed, and it does not always pay. Three 
years ago his accounts showed a profit of Rs. 4,000 ; next year he 


’ p. 267. 

“ p. 13^. 

3 See Rusticus, 191. 

1 Thus: — 

Mannre (including transport charges) 
Seed (a) pannda cane . . 

(ij mlscellaneons . . 

Sand for soil (inclnding transport) 
Rent for land and water 

Labour 

Fencing 

Hiring of ploogba 
Miaewaneous 


Rs. 

4:9 

276 

37 

90 

84 

92 

20 

50 

10 


Total 


1,088 


3 About twenty have ten acres or mote. 
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just made ends meet, and last year, owing to the fall in prices, he 
was down Rs, 800/ 

Much capital is needed if only for the manure, of which, for 
instance, 400 to 500 maunds are required for a single acre of cane. 
The capitalists of Hansi buy up the city refuse and the night-soil, 
which (after being decomposed by water) even a few Brahmins 
use.® But those who cannot afiord to do this buy manure from 
the villages round, and the Mils tenants of a village we were in 
this afternoon said that they got it free from unirrigated villages 
ten or fifteen miles away, where it cannot be used for want of( 
sufficient rain to rot it into the soil. like the market gardeners 
in the central Punjab, they also manure their onions with the 
ash of the dung-cakes. At the moment they are sowing melons 
and karela^ intermingled with cane, and they expect to pay aU 
their expenses (about Rs. 350 an acre) from the two former and make 
a clear profit out of the cane. They also grow cotton, potatoes, 
vegetables and chillies, and in the hot weather, like many others, 
they;^ fatten stock, hu5dng in the spring and selling in the autumn. 
They” have, in fact, a well-balanced system of mixed fanning ■ 
under which alone the small holder who would live entirely by the 
land can be prosperous. This was reflected in their bank. In 
most of those we have seen on this tour loan business has been 
brought almost to a standstill by the slump. The few exceptions 
have nearly all been societies whose members had some resource 
apart from their fanning, such as military employment or weaving, 
This society was different : thanks to the variety of their fanning, 
it is still thoroughly aUve and in the last twelve months has made 
fifty-eight loans to its forty-seven members. This is largely 
due to the variety of their fanning, and they have sufiered less 
than most from the slump, which has pulled down the price of 
garden produce proportionately less than that of cereals and cotton.5 

' Three other gentlemeo who keep accounts kindly gave me the following 
approximate figures . — 

Area cultivated Profit (or loss) Rs. 

acres 1938 1929 1930 

(1| 41 3iOGO 600 nil. 

[iij 21 3,300 2,000 1,000 floss) 

(ill) II 3,000 x,ooo 800 (loss) 

* In 1930 the city refuse was sold for Rs. 4,339 as against Rs. 2,553 in 
1929, which suggests that the depression is leading to more intensive cultivation 
(see p. 25). 

3 A caste of market gaedeuera ; in this district all Hindus. 

4 Momardxca chairmi\a, 

' The biggest falls in price have happened to the important old staple 
commodities, like wheat and oats and cotton * i^he LiStintf, 27 December 1 
I933i 99 ^)' 
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In Hanai they have an ('xcelleut nnirkH near al hand, and they can 
also aend their cane l)y lurry to Kohtak forty nnles away, and aome 
of their vegetables (guiirda ami hhhiili,' ele.) go as far as Bikaner, 
over 200 miles away,’ It is snrptisiug how lar vi’getahles travel: 
peas go from Agra to Bomlmy, whieh is over Moo miles, Con- 
sideiing how important vegeta])les arc to the .small holder and also 
to the iiedlh of the town dweller, and that they cannot ho grown 
on any scale without good markets, everything possible should 
be done to encourage llieir cultivation l>y the grant of transport 
facilities and lavourablo freight rates.'* 

Intensive farming has many advantages. Not the least in a 
heavily populated country is that it provides employment for so 
much labour. Much of the work can, and even must, be done by 
hand, and in tliis village 30 acres can be worked with a single 
yoke of oxen. Another advantage in tlic case of tenants is that 
they cannot be constantly shifted, for no one will put a large 
amount of labour and manure into land if he is likely to be turned 
out at tlie end of a year or two. In this viUago leases are for a 
year only, but they arc automatically renewed unlcs-s there is some 
obvious reason lor not domg so. Tins is much better for bolli 
land and tenant tlian the commmi pniclioo of .sliifliug tetiauls 
every few years.'* 

Wo saw oitt first monkey ttnlay, a sign thal we are approaching 
Hindus! an ; also our finst pig, lean and bristly, a veritable outcast 
amongst bogs. They arc kept for the IVllii market, but seeing 
how they feed— wherever (he rubbish is (liickcst— 1 do not envy 
those who eat country pork in the Imperial capital. Near them, 
on the same bare brown earth, but oh I liow differonl, strutted 
peacocks arrayed like Eraparots. 


1 Sitiscus eseultMiaS' 

3 Enquiry made on my behalf in Hansi suggests that about aj per cent 
of its vegetalues, etc., is consumed locally, and another 2} per cent is sent 
as far as Bikaner and Alwar. The rest goes to Rohtak, Bhiwani, and 
Sewaii, etc. (i93t). 

s The recent enquiries made by Sir John Megaw (Director General of the 
Indian Medical Service) into diet in India show that, though the quantif? 
of food is generally sufficient, its quality is inadequate (Caojws of India, 1931). 
The gtowm of vegetables emphasised in Rusticus Loquitur (p. 334) is thei^re 
more than ever important, 

♦ Cf, p. jgs I also of. p, 136. 
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ROHTAK* 

Drought, Finance, Self-Taxation, and Livestock 
' The land ... is a land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof.’’ 

10 Fetmmy.—SorhM to Maham (13 miles) 1 
For the first time this month it was warm enough to breakfast in 
the sun. But while the table was being made ready, an orderly 
had to stand by with a bow to chase away the brown grey-legged 
monke3is, which sported greedily round. It was a lovely day, and 
above, the stagnant douds, which have muddied the sty for days, 
lay transformed into a fleet of white skiffs becalmed on a blue sea. 
Below there was nothing to break the monotony except a broad- 
heading hump, where for a diort distance the whits road bent 
upwards. A little beyond it we found half a dozen horsemen 
waiting to receive us. Here was the boundary of Hissar, and we 
entered Rohtak. 'The western half, which is largely unirrigated 
and has a rainfall of only 16 inches, w suffering from prolonged 
drought, which had just begun when f last visited this part of the 
w6rld,3 and my main object in riding through it is to get some idea 
of what this means to the peasant. We therefore got off our horses 
at the first village we came to (Bhani Mahardjapur) to bear how the 
people had fared. We sat on the plinth of a large masonry well, 
and despite our protests a peasant made us sit upon his homespun 
shawl, The villagers gathered quickly round us, all more or less 
' locked out ’ by nature, The fields were bate, and there is little to 
be done but look after the cattle. These now have plenty to eat^j 
as the last harvest was a good one ; but in the five harvests before, 
tliat only 17 per cent of the cultivated area matured : that is tqj 
say, in two and a half years less than one-fifth of their arable land 
paid a dividend. And they have been hard put to it to keep their 
only other asset, their cattle : in the worst year aoo were sent away 

^ Area 1,797 square mllea. 

3 Numbers xiii, 32. 

3 140, 144, 

4 Au average of 251 out of 1,435 acres, roughly the eanal-udgatc*! area 
(240 acres). 
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to graze ekcwliere, and tlio 668 llu'y liiul ihn'e years ago bavu been 
reduced to ^138, Itow, then, have (liev got (lirongli ? (Jovornmeul 
has lielped (hem by suspending the land leveuue twice ; aud out of 
a population of 631, 60 Jals aud neailv luo village servants have 
gone off to find work elsewhere- westwards into llikaner and 
norUvwarda to Bhatiuda, aud a few even to Lahore. Those that 
remain have enough to eat, hut many' have come to the end of their 
grain and are buying millet. No marriage has taken place for two 
years, but marriage cannot be put off indeiir\itely and a boy is to 
be married in ten days' lime. It will cost only Rs. 300, hut, as 
ever, some of the amount will have to be borrowed. Throughout 
borrowing has been the great resource, and the 127 families in the 
village have raised Es. 22,000, thus : — 

Ks. 

200 cattle sold lo.ooo (lound) 

jewelloiy pawned 4,000 (round) 

land mortgaged 8,629’ 

Riding on was no great pleasure with a dusty road and a 
following wind and many horsemen behind. The dust rose in 
clouds and, when wo walked, swiftly oulstiipped us ; 
hoTO^ but it was our first warm day and the wind rustled 
melodiously In the pipal trees I'y the rondsidfi. 
Before us on a low hill ro.se the aneient Uwnlet of Miiham witli 
a large white-domed mosque aowning the .summit, Amongst 
those waiting to receive us was a n'lirt'tl oIHrer who, ai'oitig me on 
a horse, flalletiugly deplored the lialfit of the niolor, of wliieU I 
have already spoken,’ With wide goal ieula ting arms lie drew 
a vivid picture of the days when ofiiecrs came on horsebiu'k. ' Then 
wc all rode out to meet them, and it wa.s a tamasha for people to 
see us ride by. Now they come in motors and pass so quicldy 
that they do not see us and we do not see them.' The zail^ said 
the lost Sahib to come here on a horse was the ' Financial ’.3 That 
was four years ago ; and before that ho could remember no one 
since the war. 


II February. —Maham to LaUi (15 miles) 

To-day we left the Grand Trunk road which runs from Delhi 
to Multan, and whidi we first met at Sirsa. A dusty deeply rutted 
road was not a very comfortable exchange, and we 
were seven hours on the way. Four of them we 


EdueaUon 


’ The amount advanced on mortgage [Ke. 1,374) bae been deducted. 
The figures take no account of unsecured loans, but these are now got with 
difficulty, 

* P. 154- 

s Financial Commissioner. 
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spent ai a Jat village called Bahalba, and our meeting there took 
place in the courtyard of the Primary school. A round hundred 
were present, and leaning over the mud wall that surrounded us 
half a dozen women in red shawls watched the proceedings. These 
started with a poem composed by the headmaster, the secretary 
of the bank, and sung by two sni^ boys, one dressed in trousers 
no longer white and the other in khaki shorts and yellow stockings 
blossoming at the top into purple and red. In such scholastic 
surroundings talk about education was inevitable. Although^ 
there has been a school here for twenty years and the village has,> 
600 houses, only 73 boys out of a possible 350 are at school, and in, 
the last five years the number of pnjals has increased 15^ a bare fi\!e. ' 
Of the hundred present only seven, six of them soldiers, could read 
and write and no one had read beyond the sixth class. We asked 
a few why they did not send their boys to school. One who had 
a boy of six replied ; ' There is loss {tofa).' ’ His boy is at work 
collecting dung,' exclaimed someone in the crowd. Another with 
three sons said ; ' It is my poverty ; what else could it be ? ’ And 
so said a third. 

Technically, primary education for the peasant is free, but 
actually it costs something appreciable for books, stationery, and 

. clothes, as is shown by the following figures (for 
Coat of \ « j j -X5 -w V 

Mhootog y«ar) given ns to-day 


Ks. 

% Bets of books . . 6 

(two sets required as boys aie destructive] 

2 slates I 

Pens, paper and iok . . . . 4 

(at I annas a month for eight months) 

Clothes : — 

I coat for the cold weather 3 

I coat for the hot weather . . 3 

6 shirts & 

6 pyjama trousers 4'-S 

4 puggarees 4 

3 pairs of shoes (at Re i to 1-4 each} 3 -^ 

Total > . Hs. 37 


Only Rs. 5 of this expenditure would be necessary if a boy did not 
go to school. Accordingly, even with no fees to pay, schooling^ 
costs over Rs. 30 a year, a sum which is more than most have to pay^’ 
as land revenue. Moreover, when harvests are bad, land revenue) 
can be suspended and even remitted, and during the last three years 
the former has been freely done in this tract ; but these charges 
cannot be suspended, stiU less remitted. Then there is the old 
dif&culty — ^who is to graze the cattle? And in a cattle district 
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like Rohlak or Ilissar thcro arc plenty nt cattle (n giaz-c. One can 
vmderstand, Ihetotore, tliat kir the ovcUiiary peasant education 
and drought do not gn well togctlier, Yet there is keenness to 
learn, and for two years nuiuy grown-ups attended a night school, 
which has only bocii closed lor want of funds. 

I have so often had to coramciil critically on educated young 
men who refuse to go back to tlie land tlial ii was refteshing to find 
that a Sergeant's son, who had road up to the eighth class,’ was 
fanning and was well spoken of. ' He was weak at first, but now— 
six years later— ho is full of strcngtli and does everything methodi- 
cally (siitra). He ploughs straight — straight as a bullet.' People 
were much more critical of three young men we met in another 
village, who had passed through the same class and were also farm- 
ing. ' They are too weak for that,’ said their neighbours. ‘ They 
do not work with the charsa,’ they do not cut the harvest, they 
cannot even milk the cows : when it is hot, they fear for their 
health and run off to Delhi.' The four years spent in a boarding 
house had proved tlieir undoing, for hoarders are completely cut 
off from outdoor village life. The holidays should mitigate this, 
but the holiday taslc leaves no time for work in the fields.^ 

riudiiig an Aggurwdl raoney-teder present, 1 iimdo liim squat 
at my aide and asked him about Ills huiiineas, Physically he was 
typical of his kind, heavy and .soft in build and with 
itato^on Ua melons, hut miclcf lii.s closely- 

busineia knitted brows were .such shrewd kindly eyes that I fdt 
at once that 1 liked him. In his bu.sines.s, too, he is 
true to typo, combining money-lending, shop-keeping, and gram- 
dealing ; and ho is sufficiently well-to-do to be able to advance 
"ks, 10,000 to the commission agent-s of a market town in the central 
Punjab, where he has another shop. He charges these only fi pet 
cent, hut his zemindar clients never less than I2, because (as he 
said) ' their money does not come back for six months, and if the 
harvest is bad, not for a year ; and when there is drought, not 
perhaps for years ’ ; meatung in the last case that the full amount 
would probably not be repaid. Nothing to speak of has come hack 
for three years, but in the market town money comes back quickly, 
and he has never lost an3rthing there. As a rule he charges zemin- 
dars i 8 J per cent,'* but like others he takes less from those who 

^ There are tour classes rn Uie Primary, four more la the Middle, and 
two (the math and tenth) m the High school 

* Large leather bucket used at a well. 

3 See pp, 70, gi. 

4 The ordinary rate for Jats m this tract ; the thriftless Meos or Gutgaon 
have to pay 24 and even 37! per cent. 
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repay within a year. The evidence of this tour shows conclusively 
that in the village, as in the town, punctual dealing secures favour- 
able rates.^ 

As more than a year’s interest was in arrears in the bank, 
I asked him how he was faring in this respect. 

' Before the drought my money used to come in, but since it 
began I have had nothing, and now I have nothing to advance, 
not even if jewellery is pawned.** 

' Do you think that a bank should go on advancing when there 
is no prospect of early repayment ? ’ 

' Yes, money must be given for food and drink and for cultiva- 
tion ; otherwise the cultivator could not live.' 

‘ Can he not sell his cattle ? ’ 

' But there are no purchasers ; no one comes to buy anything.' 

‘ If you had money now, would you lend it ? ’ 

' Certainly. I would.' 

' One more question, Sethji. You have seen our bank and 
its ways. Do you think its ways good or your ways ? ' 

' Your wa5rs are good,’ he replied courteously ; ' your accounts 
are dear, ours are not.' 

' Then why do you not give up money-lending and put your 
money with the bank ? ’ 

' There is much produce {paidawar) to be made out of the 
zemind^s.’ 

This provoked a burst of laughter ; also some caustic comment 
on the money-lender’s habit of over- or under-valuing the zemindar’s 
produce in his accounts, as suits him best. 

' If grain is eighteen seers in the market and we want to buy it, 
he writes down fourteen seers.’ 

'No, not fourteen,’ said the money-lender deprecatingly, 
’ only sixteen.’ Urged once more to give up money-lending, he 
replied with a smile of his half-dosed eyes—' If I give it up, my sons 
will start it again,’ words which melted all criticism into warm 
friendly laughter. Rdations between bania and zemindar here 
and hereabouts are friendly enou^, and they attend each other’s 
weddings. This is far from being the case throughout the district, 

Prolonged drought raises the difficult question, how far should 
a co-operative society finance its members when their ordinary 

‘ See pp. 100, 104, 146. 

^ A later I was given the following figures based on the accounts 
of 97 rural tooney'le^ers of the district (44 in Jhajjar tahsil) in 1929-30 ; 


Amount advanced . . l^hs. 

Interest (a) stipulated . . . . . . 15 per cent. 

( 5 ) actually realized . . . . 5 i per cent 


1930-1 was much worse owing to the ^ump and the continued drought. 
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credits aris exhausted, and llicir afirioulUtral work is 
Oo-opwfttivo at a slaiMlslill ? The policy followed hy the nmey- 
drought*” leuders has hwii to advance freely in the first year, 
lighten then' inoncy-liags in the second, and in the 
third to oiMu them only so far as was necessary to keep old clients 
in loadi. Village bonks have varied according to their vigour, 
Only the most vigorous have advanced anything material dvaing 
the last year, and many have advanced nothing for two years. 
Circumstances certainly justify the greatest caution ; at the same 
time, it is essential tliat everyone should be able to work again 
directly the drought brealcs, and most intelligent co-operators 
I have met tlierefore tliink that loans should not be stopped alto- 
gether but confined to advances for plough bullocks, seed, and food. 
The need for bullocks and seed goes without saying, and loans for 
food are necessary, for someone must stay at home to look after 
the cattle and be ready to take die plough out on the first fall of 
rain. The difficulty about bullocks is that, like the plough, they 
must be ready for immediate use, and for this purpose loans have 
to be given in anticipation of rain, and if Iho rain docs not come 
repayment must be iudeflnitoly postponed. Tliero is general 
agreeinoul that loaas for oUior purtroses should not lie given, so 
dial no one who can gut ompkiymeiil oLsewlierc should bu enabled 
to idle at homo. This, in brief, is tho jiulicy we are following. 

Like many Rolitak viilagas Jlalialha is Jargi', cmiipael, and 
dirty, and stands so higli dial it is visible for miles round, and from 
tho middle of it rist> a nunibor of s([uarc massive 
A TiHaga club i,(,i„ngholds of a medieval 

Italian city. The most striking of tlic.se is a cliowiifil built ten years 
ago by one of the four quarters (fianna) into which the village is 
divided, at a cost of Es. ia,ooo. Worlcs of this kind abound and arc 
the best evidence of the strength still retained by llie village com- 
munity in this part of the province, but so far I have never come 
aaoss expenditure on so lavish a scale. The way tho amount was 
raised is instructive. By general consent a poll tax of Rs. 25 was 
laid upon every male residing in tho eighty or ninety houses of 
the quarter, and as this was not sufficient for the purpose, messengers 
were sent out to the twenty-four villages of the neighbourhood with 
which the quarter has marriage lies to ask for contributions. It 
must be explained that at a marriage each guest makes a contribu- 
tion,' generally only a few rupees, to the expense of the wedding, 
and the compliment is returned when ho has a marriage in his own 
house. Careful account is kept of the sums received, so that all 
concemed may know how much has been given and how much must 

' Called neontU, mota, 01 tcm^nl (see p, 4). 
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be given in return. As the chief use of a chowpil is to provide 
accommodation for marriage parties, the same principle was applied 
in the present case. The well-to-do in the twenty-four ^ages 
gave separate suras, and the rest clubbed their rupees together in 
a joint subscription. AH the arrangements were made by a panch- 
ayat, on which every section {thoh) of the quarter had a representa- 
tive, and when it was finished the panchayat was dissolved. 
is no perman ent body to settle dilutes in tte villags— eyes do not 
meet ' — but whenever any coUoHive activity is undertaken, a 
panchayat is appointed for the purpose, and this is characteristic 
of the district. 

The chowp 41 was unlike any that I have seen before. Built 
round a courtyard with two colonnades of pillars and arches, one 
above the other, and the whole roofed in, it resembled a small 
Italian paZasro,' and the likeness was heightened by the frescoe 
paintings (done by masons from Mahara), which made wall and arch 
glow with reds, blues, and greens. The paintings suggested a 
talented child of ten and gave a lively view of past and present hfe, 
On one wall Rajput and English were engaged in mortal combat, 
the English very fierce with jet black moustaches and sharp- 
pointed noses ; and on another wall, a marriage party headed by 
the bridegroom was approaching a row of not very exciting ladies 
who were singing songs of welcome to the strains of a village band. 
Meantime, the young men and maidens of the village bad joined 
hands in a dance, and so many were they that two walls of the court 
could hardly contain them. ' Was that ever your custom ? ‘ I asked 
remembering the tedious, slow-moving nautch in which woman 
alone takes part. An old Puritan shook his head, ' No, that is not 
lawful : the picture was made by someone’s folly.’ There are ten 
other chowpdls in the village, and one had cost almost as much 
as”this one. Both were built in the days of good harvests and high 
prices when money was plentiful and vfllage vied with village. The 
sad thing is that once built they are no better boked after than 
the humblest houses. The one we saw to-day looked like a palace 
turned slum. Many of the paintings were tarnished, and old string 
beds were the only furniture. Lying on some of them were sleepers 
completely concealed by their bedding. ' They come for peace,’ 
we were told ; ' they are quieter here than in their houses.’ The 
chowpSl is the village dub, and as with more fashionable dubs one 
of its attractions is its facilities for an afternoon nap. 

Continuing onr inarch we picked our ivay across country 
brown and bare as mangy camel-back, but at Lahli we came upon 

1 Mansion. 

m 
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a canal and saw young wheat stretching away in wide green fields 
to the setting sun. 


12 Fehnmy.—LaMi to Ben {15 inilci) 

We were soon out ol our oasis and riding once more through 
a sterile world, and the north-west wind, which has pursued ns 
since Sirsa, filled mouth, nose, and eyes with gritty dust scraped up 
by our horses. It helped, however, to keep us cool, and tUs was 
welcome, for the last two days the sun has shown a touch of its 
latent power. We were still on the great plain, but towards the 
end of our march it began to heave with a hint of approaching hills. 

Our bank inspection took us to a small tumble-down village 
(Gaddi Baltda) inhabited by Muslim Rajputs and dominated by 
a large mosque with three domes. Finished in 1927, 
0?! ■ ' We did it as we had 

^ means.’ As usual a panchayat was appointed but of 
only tlirec members, one for each quarter. (The founder of the 
village had three sons, and the descendants of each live separately.) 
There was no forntal levy as with yesterday’s chowpW, but every 
household .subscribed Rs. 25, 15, or S according to its moans. Some 
, contributed in kind, and a largo owner gave 400,000 bricks. It is 
' astonishing what large sums villages will raise for ends they regard 
as important. This one has only sixty or seventy houses, and tlujy 
spent Rs. 10,000 or more tlian twelve times the annual land revenue 
(Rs, 800). Herein lies a good moans ol reconstructing village life. 
But the villager must first be persuaded that reconstruction is 
important.' 

For the third lime on this tour we saw tame geese waddling 
past. They were the joint property {shamilat) of tlie village, and 
so little does the peasant regard economics and its 
money-making lore that they are kept ' for beauty ’. 
Even their eggs are not eaten, and, once only two, they Iiave now 
become six. A Subedar I met early in this tour also kept geese 
for aesthetic reasons, or, as he put it, ' for pleasure ’. It seems that 
they are sometunes used instead ot watchman or watchdog, and 
the Subedar told me that he had just given one away to a fakir 
for this purpose ; which put me in mind of the sacred geese who 
saved the Capitol from the night attack of the Gauls. No doubt 
they were kept there for the same purpose, and I am informed that 
in the hills of the Jura the Fren(^ peasant stiU uses them in the 
same way. 

* Cf. p, 39 (ind RusHeus, 150. 
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In accordance with the custom of the tract, poultry are kept 
only by menials. ' They are unclean (nipaJi), and it is not according 
to our law to keep them.’ 

i4at ^ ‘But in the north men keep them, and there 

men are Muslim.’ 


' There they may be clean : here they eat dirt and put their 
beaks into our dishes. The eat, too. eats them.’' When the 
peasant speaks of something not being according to his ‘ law ’, 
what he means is that it is not according to his custom. But with 
him custom, though often deriving from convenience or izzat or 
mere imitation, has the force of law, and also its infinite variety. 
In Shakargarh at the foot of the hills many Muslim Rajputs 
(which these men are) keep poultry ; yet in the same area, if a hen 
strays into the house of a Hindu Rajput, he purifies the room defiled 
with the dung of the sacred cow, and he will not even eat eggs. 
The president of a Banking Union explained this by saying that 
a Rishi had once been so much troubled by a hen that in his wrath 
he cursed her, sajdng : ‘ Ever shalt thou eat oflal, and whoever eats 
thee shall surely go to hell.’ And in greater or lesa degree this 
seems to be the attitude of tie cirtbndccs Hindu tow^ds tie hen, 
and where Hinduism still dominates, the Muslim too has his 


sauples. 

In the province as a whole there are, broadly, three attitudes 
towards poultry. North of the Jhelum, most zemindars keep 
cock and hen, and there is real cock-crowing at dawn, and they 
sell both birds and eggs. From the Jhdum to the Ravi and in 
the south-west, they may keep poultry but will not sell eggs. In 
the centre and south-east, they think it derogatory and, if Hindus, 
irreligious to do either, and the feeling is often so strong that even 
the village servant will not keep them, unless it he the sweeper, 
who is too lowly to boggle at an3d;hing.’ And nowhere in the 
province is the keeping of more than a few birds general.^ In 
the north and west they are largely kept that meat ruay be ready 
for the unexpected guest. How different is aU this from the 


' Cf. p. go. 

* These bouadaries are only rongh indications. In Miitnwali there is 
some objection to the selling of eggs mt not of poultry. 

9 At Buchhal Kalin in the Salt Kange (p. 42) tiie doctot’ kept as many 
as fiffy, and the Subedar 300 until disease decima^d them, when he stopped 
keeping them. This, however, is exceptional, and in a Rawalpindi village 
(Turkwal) in the Gujar Khan iahsil, which is the best area ioh poultry in the 
province, a census taken (at my instance) in 1932 showed that 173 houses 
had 226 birds and 602 chickens, and that no one had more than four hens 
or twenty-£ve chickens ; and in another village in the same area 109 persons 
were found to have only 131 birds, but not long before they had lost 908 
from disease. Disease (not the cat) is the great enemy of poultry in the 
^Punjab (cf, 258, 263, 313, 317, 337). 
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European peasant, and can the Indian hope for any! lung like 
an Euroijean standard of living in the circnnistaiu'ca ?‘ 

For the small holder who is not wholly nr in pari a market 
gardener the answer is emphatically no, unless he. keeps some other 
kind of livestock. In this village, and in many 
reMoif°^ others in this cattle-loving tract, the people very 
sensibly purchase young or loan stock at a fair and 
sell them a year later well fattened with vetch (gf«ar). They have 
two bulls, one of them provided by the bania of a viflage three 
miles away. He let it loose on the death of his father and for two 
months during the drought supplied it with four seers* of milk 
a day, and also witli ghi. This time it was not a case of aesthetics 
but of religion, for ho did it primarily to acquire merit. ' But why 
did he give your village the bull when he is a Hindu and you are 
Muslims ? ’ 

' Because he has money dealings with us,’ was the unexpected 
reply. The arrangement serves a double purpose. Placed amongst 
the money-lender's dionLs, the bull is well looked after, and at the 
same lime by incroasmg and improving their cattle ho makes it 
easier lor thorn to repay Ihoir loans. 

As far north as the Jhclura we foiuid Mmslim Rajputs, pre- 
sumably on account of their Hindu aur.oiitry, occasKiiially^n'letLsing 
bulls to a^uire merit. 1 More under the double indnoiico of IHudu 
ancestry ahd'a'fluidu atraosphoro they do it oftoiior; but they 
can only afford to set free young buffaloes. Following Hindu 
custom, too, most will not sell cows that have grown old in their 
service. ' There would be taunting (<«««/*) il we .sold a cow after 
having had much profit from her.' Very sensibly they discriminate 
between cows that have served them well and those that become 
prematurely barren. ' Then without doubt wo will sell oven to 
a butcher : why should we not when we have had no profit from 


' tinfortunately il is not knows how many poultry thore are in tlie 
province, but in 193® the Poultry Export estimated (in reply to my enquiry) 
that there were ' very approximately forty fowls of all ages per hundred of the 
popnlation '. On this basis, the rural population being about ao- j mllUons 
im 1931), the number of birds in the -^lage would be about eight millions. 
And for all these there is only one export, and he is stationed at Gurdaspur, 
■where the ordinary somindor will not oven keep poultry, in fact almost in 
sight of the Hindu Eajputs quoted above I It m difficult now to move him 
and bis office, bnt another expert is clearly needed for the north, which is 
the real centre of possibility. In my opinion, nonltrv-brEedin|s; ha s a very _ 
important part to play in the deve lopment of a betler standard of living for ’ 
~^6 prasMt ; ana a gave iFeasons'fm this viewTn'ffie account' of my last 
tour Ubld., 356). My axpetienoo on Oiis tour and subsequent enquiries have 
served only to stren^en this conviction (1934). 
s A little over three quarts. 

3 &e p, 74. 
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her ? Also we eat this meat oursdves.' And a lusty voice added : 

' Who will keep a barren woman ? Who then will keep a barren 
cow ? ' A remark which set all fifty of ns laughing loudly. If 
only the HLndu would disciiminate in the same way, cattle-breeding 
south of the Sutlej would be much easier. 

But if religion prevents Hindus taking life whether cows are 
good or bad, it also disposes them to special effort to preserve it in 
times of stress. Last year at Beri, when the drought was at its 
worst and only eleven seers of fodder could be had for a rupee as 
against eighty now, many Banias 'dropped' fodder in the way of 
the more famished beasts, and four of them spent from Rs. i,ooo 
to 2,000 in provisioning the open spaces where the cattle collect 
every morning for the day’s grazing. Many animals were kept 
alive in this way, and better still it drew together Bania and Jat, 
who in this district are much opposed. This is not an isolated case, 
for the same was also done at Bhiwani in Hissar.' 

In a tract much given to cattle-breeding and the fattening of 
stock, fadUties for purchase and sale are essential. In both Rohtak 
and Hissar, therefore, many cattle fairs are held and 
and'caa?* attended by bu3rers from far and wide — Pathans 
from the north, Sikh Jats from the central districts, 
zemindars from those south of the Sutlej, and dealers from across 
the Jumna and as far south as Agra. Generally competition is 
brisk and good prices rule, but owii^ to.the._drpught and slu mp the 
supply'at present greatly exceeds fte demand. and'zeniihcEjs who 
have just been to the fair at Dujana say — ‘ Ngl a purdiaser came.** 
In the village, cattle are often sold on credit, but at fairs, as dealings 
are largely between strangers, cash has to be paid, hard cash too, 
not notes. To meet the demand for rupees, which may run to 
some lakhs, the District Board contracts with a trader to exchange 
notes for cash and allows him to charge a small commission on each 
transaction. This is all very primitive, but the peasant caimot 
read and is so ' mad ' (as it was said) that he cannot tell a good note 
from a bad, and would never notice if the two halves of a note 
did not tally. There is danger, too, from the cattle. A Jat left 
his shawl lying on the ground with some notes tied up in a comer 
of it (homespuns have no pockets). The last thing he had seaeted 
there was gur, and a pleasant aroma still lingered about it. This 

‘ Pb. Bkg Euqy. Rpt , 138. 

‘ The enquiries made durfiig my tour suggest that by March 1931 cattle 
prices had faUen from ao to 30 per cent, but at the iaic held at J^azgarh 
(Rohtak) abont that time the price of bullocks dropped 43 per cent, averaging 
Rs. 43 as against an average of Rs 79 for the three previous years BaSriloes 
dropped only 27 per cent, probably because with the lower cost of feeding, 
milch oatUe ate now m Renter demand m the town (1931). 
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attracted the atlonliou of a piushing cow, and that was the end of 
the notes. I can well bcUew Iho talc siuct' the .same fate once 
befell a .statistical fragment (in mamihcriiH) of The, I’mjah Peasant, 
which I had imjaudently left hi a tent pitched in the grounds of 
the Secretariat at Lahore.' 

13 February. —Beri to Jajjar (9 miles) 

Half the day— ton to two — ^was spent with forty-five Jats of 
Beri, all Hindus and eighteen of them ex-soldiers. We met In a 

*"■“ ■ larg? upper room of the town hall — Beri has 8,000 

Peasant traders amongst those sitting on chairs on 

either side of me were a veteran Honorary Captain, a Risaldar, and 
a Subodar, aU retired officers. In the verand^ outside was a little 
fleet of countiy-made shoes left by the many who squatted on the 
floor. Fourteen of the latter were literate, and amongst them was 
a Jat who ha^bocome a trader. He had been a Quartermaster- 
"SSgeajvt iiilEe army, and the hilroduction of the ration system 
during the war gave him an insight into business. In 1917, when 
prices went up with a rush, he opened a small shop and sot up in the 
grain market as a commissiou agent. lie has been engaged in it 
over since, and one could see from liis erect altitude as he sat on 
the ground and his lean rc.sulale face that he had both capacity and 
energy : and though Ids only education was a sinatU'ring of Hindi 
picked up in the army, ho had made good, and with the help of 
a soldier brother was cultivatuig his land as well. .Seven more 
have followed hi.s example, and all agreed that they were better 
off than those who only cultivated. To prove this the Captain 
got up, and advancing upon one of tliem seized his hand and pointed, 
amid general laughter, to tho gold rings on one of his fingers. Others 
also trade and go off with their carts to big towns like Meerut and 
bring back gur, cotton, and seed, which they sell to the sliopkeepers 
at a small profit. It i s the old story o f the small holder whoj annat 
li ve on his land. Land is unirriga?i 3 ^and irom 20 to 25 acres are 
iiqnned to engage a plough and a yoke of bullocks fully and support 
a family of four or five.* Many have less than this ; the Risaldar, 
for example, laj, and the Quartermaster only ii acres, Such men 
by combining trading with farming are often better off than those 
with larger holdings, an d I ca nnot recollect ever com i ng acros s 
a peasan t trader who was* not 'tolerably wetl-to-do .3 

' The cow was accustomed to graze there, and this yarhaps accounts 
lor her carious taste I 

^ AH I asked in Sohtak and Gurgaon said much the same : most put 
the area at about ai acres (loo kaohha bighas). 

s^Compare, for instance, BuchUal Kal 4 ii (p. 44). 
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Although so much trading is done and three officers were 
present, no one keeps a cheque book or even understands its use. 
Accouato sometimes use drafts l/tmdis) for 

remittance, and the Quartermaster keeps accounts of 
his business on the three-book system, though not of his household 
expenditure. Only the Captain and the Eisaldar do this. More 
cultivators keep accounts than pne_wouM suppose. Near Tam 
"TaranTcame upon a Sikh Jat who had kept them for his 120 acres 
ever since he left the Khalsa College in 1916, and yesterday two 
retired soldiers, a sergeant and a sepoy, told me they had regular 
accounting years and balanced their accounts yearly.' The sepoy 
has been doing this for the last fifteen years and said that whereas 
just after the war he made a profit of Rs. 800, in each of the last 
three years he has lost sums varying from Rs. 32 to 95. The 
Sergeant also spoke of loss, amountkg last year to Rs. 152-9. 

fieri has suffered so severely from the drou ght that its land 
revenue has had to he suspended in five out of the Fast six harvests. 

Fortunately about 100 of its younger men ar e soldiers, 
and it"eleots me n military p ensioners. * We saw 

in the Salt Range that the army could bring pros- 
perity ; here it has been a shield against adversity and has saved 
the people from acute distress. The fodder largesse of the Banias 
has also helped, and jewellery has been sold, though to little advan- 
tage, since in the south-east most of it is in silver and silver has 
fallen heavily in price. Much carting, too, has been done, and 
unemployed members of the family have gone ofi to the grain 
markets to load and unload carts. ‘ Then J ats do not mind working 
as coolies,’ I said. This was too much for the old Captain, to whom 
the traditions of his race are dear. ‘ Those who do that,' he 
exclaimed with warlike fire, ‘ are not Jats. , Even at his last brea th 
a Jat will not do coolie work,’ ‘ They will not do this near their 
homes," said a padfpng vmce, ' but they may if they are far away.’ 
The old war-horse gave another snort — ' To us there is great hatred 
of coolie work.’ And so would the true Jat say all over the pro"vince. 
It is only north of the Jhelum that the small peasant proprietor will 
work freely in this way, and he, too, naturally likes his village to be 
out of sight. This adaptability is one of the reasons why the 
small holder is less indebted in the north than an3rwhere else.* *■ 
In ‘Prolonged draught great economies must obviously be 
practised, and where men depend for most of their food on what 
their fields produce, the stomach feels the pinch at once. Muslims, 


' Cf. pp. 168. 169, i22 afld Rusticus, 241, 252-3. 269. 
> Piasant, 79-80. 
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to some extent, can make up a shortai,^ of f;rain by an increased 
ration of meat, widcli the. inevitablo slaughter of 
makes cheap and abundant.' But tlio Hindu 
® Jat ia a strict vegetarian and will not loucli ov® 

eggs. In spito*ortras— he would say because of it— -in courage, 
endurance, and grit ho is the equal of any meat-loving Muslim, and 
I doubt whether in the whole world could be found a better adv^ 
tisement for vegetarianism. He derives his groat strength ffiiost 
entirely from the' sacred cow, and in listening to the details of his 
daily diet one understood why the cow was sacred. The Subedar, 
a sturdy broad-chested fellow of 43, said that the ration that suited 
him best was ij* seers of milk a day with four ounces of ghi and 
eight of cream. But the Subedar is better off than most, and the 
ordinary Jat's diet was said to be half a seer of curds when he gets 
up ; another half-seer in the fields at ten o'clock ; three ounces of 
ghi at mid-day, and from three-quarlers to a seer of milk in the 
evening ; ■plus, of course, bread (of millet in winter, and wheat in 
summer), vegetables, sugar, and rice. But now buttermilk and 
porridge (rain) do duty for the morning curds, and the ration of glii 
is reduced to half an ounce, and of milk to half a pound. No one 
goes huiigiy, and os much is oaten as before— more broad, for 
instance, now that loss milk i.s available— but Ihorc is neither 
quality nor variety. ' The belly is filled,’ but Ibc body is not 
nourished.'^ 

Thou thero ate th e econom ics in dress. Kliirls are a few mches 
shorter, dhoties less volumiuous, and fur important occasions 
people borrow each other’s plumes. And much more 
spinnin g is dene. In Uio Captain’s house tKe spinning 
wheels are whirnng agamaflor ten years’ silence, and four mamids 
of yarn are awaiting the weaver’s loom. Few families had given 
up spiiuimg, but, as we have found elsewhere, 1 most are working 
their wheels harder than before. In more prosperous times, the 
clothes required for the bride and the mother-in-law were obtained 
from the bazaar, but many now cannot aSord to get anything in 
this way. Cotton, too, is cheaper than it has been for years, and 
women are taking advantage of this and of their holiday from field 
work to spin yam for their daughter's trousseau, It is one of the 


' See RusUcus, 142. 

> Nearly aj pints ; a seer is pints (3* oz,). Not everyone in the 
East is fond of millr : of. ' One inteiilgent Malay . . . explained that the 
idea of dxinhing fresh milk was to him and many other people rather dis- 
gusting. It was too near the cow ’ (C. F. Strickland, Conlrasts of tht Iniiem 
ani Malaym ComOrysiii, lecture tp Central Aslan Society, 19*9) • 

9 Cf, the Hissar Jats, 133. 

+ Cf, p, 34. 
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few happy effects of the drought that their marriages are being 
deferred. With boys this is difScult : in the Pu njab the_short^e 
of wome n is so geat* that no father dare postpone the.iii aniag e 
rt[a son once a suitaHe"Bnde is found ; but much less is being spent. 
THs process began atter the war.~During the war many from 
Beri served abroad and saw and heard many new things. When 
they came back they called a panchayat, and it was decided that 
there should be no more funaral feasts, that dowries should not 
exceed Rs. 100, that the village servants should get only Rs. ii 
instead of the customary Rs. 75 i e^d that Jats should no longer 
sell their daughters.* ‘ Many speeches were made,’ said the old 
Captain, now feeling well up-to-date, ' and we told the people that 
to sell their daughters was as bad as being dacoits.’ 

The influence of the army upon the peasant has been one of -the 
things that have interested me most on this tour, and wondering 
whether it extended to the zenina, I said cautiously : 
to known that your women work harder^ 

than any other women in the Punjab, perhaps hardai 
than any in the world.' 

‘ Yes, they work very hard ; but they are not as strong as 
they were. Before the drought they could lift two pitchers of 
water on to their heads unaided ; now they want help,' 

' Those who do not live in Rohtak say you work your women 
like slaves, and that they have no time to look after their children.’ 

' No, not like slaves,' said the Captain deprecatingly ; ' hut it is 
true there is no one to look after the children except the old men, 
and aU they do is to pat and pet them when they cry. But we are 
trying to change this. Yet, if in a house there are only man and 
wife, she must help him in everything, or the work will not be done.' 

‘ Does a woman do all a man does ? ’ 

‘ Yes, a woman dow all a man do es exce pt plough, sow and, 
thresh— for th ese ther e is no custornr-, and she becomes very 
's!iimgr’'"TESe who have much care taken of them cannot teach 
the standard of our women. However, since the war we have been 
trying to give them less work. Some give the work of manure to 
the sweeperess ; and the cutting of the thorn bushes for fuel and 
for hedges has been forbidden by the panchayat. That is a matter 
of izzat : it is not well that a woman should go out into the ' jangal' 
alone.' 

' Who made these changes flrst ? ’ 


‘ According to to census oi 1931 males in the Punjab exceeded iemales 
by 2'18 millions (total 'population 23^ millions). 

’ Cf. the BAgci Jats on pp. 162, 163. 
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'The soldiors. They have nwrc care tor these things, and 
their homes are cleaner and bctler arranged than those of others, 
Before the war women had no izwit and men beat them with shoes 
(general laughter), but now much light h.is spread, and heating is 
stopped, and a woman has two annas’ worth of izzat. 'fhat is 
because we went to Europe.’ 

I had gained the iufonnatiou I wanted and we now slithered 
into politics. The mass of the members had withdrawn, and only 
those who sat on chairs were left. Amongst the Jats driven forth 
by the drought was one who had found a living by serving Congress. 
They shook their heads over this, and when I asked whether the 
ordinary villager knew anything about the political events of the day, 
they said they all knew even about the Round Table Conference, 
I asked what they thought of the Conference. ‘ We cannot talk 
about that here,’ said the Captain in mysterious tones. And he 
added significantly : ' Will you be free for interviews to-day ? ’ 
Unfortunately it was after two, and I had still nine miles to ride 
and much work to do. The officers accompanied ino on foot to 
the edge of the open plain, and when I got on to my horse, the dear 
old Captain Sahib, raising his white puggiireo and lifting it high 
over Ids grizzled head, called out in an eager high-pitched voice 
almost cracking with loyalty: ‘Ilip, hip, Irarmti; Hip, hip, 
hurrah ‘ ; and his wrinkled boarded face shone with boyish glee. 
The two others responded with middlo-agod dcconun, 
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ROHTAK, DELHI. AND GURGAON 

Jat and Rajpot Women — Government Loans — Consolidation 
OF Holdings 

We rode on talking, and observing nothing, because there was 
nothing to observe. The brown plain lay around us and the west 
wind followed us and gritty dust enveloped us. It was a country 
of 'thorns and briers and nigh unto cursing’.' A Rohtak Jat 
official on leave was with me, and apropos of what we had just 
heard, I asked him about the life of the Jatni.* He thought that 
gojie^ent wm happ y in t heir ho mes and that hardly i per cent 
w fere of b ad c haracter (iS aicAgfawT,' anJ he attributed this to the 
system of early maEna.g e, which prevails in this Hindu tract.3 
He himself was married at eleven, and many Hindu peasants 
believe themselves obliged by thehr rdigion to marry their daughters 
before, or as soon as they reach the age of puberty.* The Sarda 
Act in making it illegal for a girl to be married under the age of 
fourteen is trying to stop this,5 but last year in India, when it 
was on the point of coming into force, children in their thousands, 
even babes in arms, were formally married. Continuing, my 
companion said ; ' But what I will say is the greatest reason why 
men and women live happily together in Rohtak is that they look 
upon the mselves as the slaves of their husbands a nd think it 
ihSF duty to do their bidding in everything. They know, and 
claim no rights. And a great reason why they are virtuous is 
that they work so hard.' No one who has worked hard will dispute] 
this. I asked him when his wife got up. 

‘ She rises at four and grinds for one or two hours. When we 
are all at home, she does ten seers a day, which takes about two 
hours. And if she has no grinding to do, she says " I have had 
no exercise to-day: I cannot digest." After the grinding she 
heats the water for the bath, milks the buffaloes, cleans the house— 
the sweeperess does the byre — ^and prepares the morning meal. 

■ Hebrews vi, 8. 

« Jat woman. 

3 Ci. Eusliais, 40. 

4 Ci. ibid., 40, 103, no. 

s For boys it forbids mamage under 18. 

iS? 
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And at different times during the dgy she spins, draws the water 
from the well and brings it in on her head, one pol set upon anulher,’ 

' And docs she help in the field woi Ic as wi‘U ? ' 

'Slip helps in everything except ploughing and sowing, With 
ns it isTsh’aincTor a married woman to sow. for it would mean 
that yon have no man to do it for you : " go and sow "—is therefore 
a term of abuse, and only widows do it. If a woman’s husband 
ia away, slie employs a Chamiir to do it for her.' 

‘ With so much to do, how can she look after her children ? ’ 

' She has too much work for that. She does not look after 
hers.' 

' When does she go to bed ? ’ 

'At ten. Six hours' sleep is enougli for her. She is very 
strong. She used to make the dung-cakes, but sbe or seven years 
ago, as we were all educated, we said it was not good, and now 
the sweeper’s wife does it.’ 

’ Is your wife then educated ? ’ 

‘No. It is a matter of regret. If she were educated, she 
would insist on living with me, and it would be much better. 
Now I leave her at homo to look after the family household. Most_ 
men in Rohtak arc against the education of girls, fearing it will^ 
inakc them less dependent. In the central Punjab (lie is .serving " 
there) the women have some education, and 1 liey uris the masters 
of their husbands. Wiiat ia Irnd aliout an uncducalod wife is that 
she cannot train or educate her childron. Nor can .she make good 
arrangements (intizam) for licr house, or keep accounts of the 
expenses. Nor does she keep things in order. An educated woman 
will see that clothes arc kejd clean and the vessels spotless. And 
she will give some training to her children. At present they 
receive none— none whatever. They are allowed to relieve them- 
selves how and when they please, and on ono occasion a boy in my 
village fouled his bed after his bride came to Uve with him, and when 
■they heard of it the village laughed.’ 

14 February.— -Jhajjar to Zahidpur (9 miles) 

At Jhajjar, a townlet of 12,000 inhabitants, we were lodged 
in the old fortified bungalow of a Nawab who took the wrong side 
in the Mutiny and paid for it with his neck. I was awakened by 
the pleasant sound of water swishing on to the ground from the roof. 
The rain had come at last ; but it soon thought better of it, and ail 
it gave was a bare quarter of an inch. 

We left Jhajjar at three, and thanks to the rain were free 
at last of the dust which has enveloped us since Sirsa. We also 
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saw hills, very low but dear ly hills and promising 
find to the endless plain. We stopped at a 
village called Sailina and found things in a bad 
way. About a hundred were present, and most of them were 
Jats, but they were very different from the Jats of the last fortnight. 
Though still in Roht ak, we had sudd e nly p assed into the atmoqihere 
°L^tgaon^^^=dlrty, ieckless, Wealthy. , Eight ' ex-soldiers 
were present, andlooEng at their physique one wondered how 
any of them had got into the army. Even the most alert amongst 
them was thin and narrow-chested. All the evils of an unhealthy 
situation have been accentuated by a succession of bad harvests. 
This time the comulaint was not of too little water , but of too 
much ; for m the rains floods come sweeping down from the 
neighbouring hills and wash away the crops or make sowing 
impossible. And when the monsoon passes, no more rain comes 
for months and the spring harvest fails. There was much soreness 
because their last revenue instalment had not been suspended 
like Saildni’s, a village only a stone’s throw away. We called the 
patwari, and when he said that the villagers could pay, they all 
fell upon him. ‘ Were you asleep when the crops were drowned ?’ 
His registers showed that half the crop had matured, but he admitted 
that conditions in Saildna and Saildni were identical. SailAni 
however had another patwari 1 

Amongst the villag e servants, all but the weak and the aged 
ha^^eh tne vil lage~ nialt the'ChainSfs Tiave'gone; "md flffeSi 
but of seventeen families of sweepers have migrated to Jind, 
65 miles away. The Jats still hold their barren ground ; a few 
went to Delhi in search of work but came back disappointed. 
They have got through in the usual way, by selling cattle, jewellery, 
and fodder, and by borrowing. The two villages sent no cattle 
to this week's fair at Dujdna, but only two were sold. Though 
they are Hindus, bullock and buffalo are freely sold,' but ' only 
one or half a one ' will sell a cow. When there is not enough for 
them to eat ' they die at their pegs ’. 

Yesterday’s talk about the Jat woman set me wondering 
whether it would not be possible to hear from her own lips what 
she thought about life, and when a very discreet 
houJehold middle-aged Indian colleague offered to help me, I 
decided to make the attempt. The house selected was 
that o f a former headman wh o had fallen on evil days. Fifteen of his 
sixteen acres were mortgaged, and unable either to pay or to collect 
the land revenue, he had had to make way for another. His 
house betrayed his poverty. The porch was just large enough 
> Cf. Rustkvs, 19, 97, ug. 
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to hold a trough and a pidr of hiilloiJts ; the courtyard corresponded, 
and the verandah opening on to it was blocked with three beds 
on which lie, his wile, and five children sleep under tlirco quilts. 
Through the verandah wa.s their one room, the usual cave of 
darkness. The bins were empty, and they have to buy barley 
for food. They make, it into cliai>atis and eat it dry with boiled 
greens made from gram leaves, but without either butter or ghi; 
and they have no milk, for their two cows have died during the 
drought and no one has any milk for sale in the village.* 

The p overty was e xtrem e, and small wonder. There have 
been eighf’cliildrcn, of whom five survive. The eldest was bom 
when the mother was only 14. He is dead, so too the hoy that came 
after him, and the last to he bom, a twin, died five months after 
birth. His brother remains, but it can hardly be for long. His 
mother said he was in his second year, but he looked barely four 
months old and at most 10 lb. in weight. She is still nursing 
him — she has nursed all her children two to two-and-a-half years— 
hut how can a mother nurse who drinks no milk ? Even as we 
talked, the little shrunken mile reached its tiny head down to the 
pai'clied breast and groped about it vainly with liand and mouth. 
It was a sight to draw tears from stone. Y«l wliy these eight 
children ? That was the first came of poverty. 

The second was llko unto it. The eldest claughtor was married 
two years ago at the ago of nine, and Ihimgli the vilhige was already 
pinched with drought, Ks. 500 wito spent upon ttie wedding. 
Rs. aoo wore borrowed from the. hank at laj per cent, and because 
the bank would give 110 more, another Rs. aoo wore taken from the 
money-lender at 18 J per cent. Needless to .say, not an anna has 
been repaid. Much tlio same was done when a .son was married, 
and now the ex-headman owes Rs. 848, most of which (Rs. 635) 
hears interest at i8| cent. He cannot blame his father for his 
misfortunes, for he left no debts. Nor has he anything very 
material to show for his daughter’s wedding : no ornaments were 
bought, the bridegroom was given Rs. 100 in cash, and one hundred 
guests were entertained for two days. 

So far we had been talking almost entirely to the husband. 
We now turned to the wife. Married at the age of four— her 
husband was nine— she had her first child at fourteen, and when 
she was nursing her second daughter, they both got plague, and her 
(laughter still bears its mark, for her waist is only half the size 
of her sister's. In spite of their poverty both girls (aged fi and 8) 
were wearing small gold nose rings. The mother gets up in the 

• ' Even well-lOKlo lamilies do without aiillt if they have no mfleh 
cattle ’ [Pmjab Vitlagt Suniey, No. 3). 
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twilight to grind the barley, then washes herself and her infant, 
nurses the infant, cleans the compound, draws the water, cooks 
the breakfast, and takes out her husband’s portion to the fields. 
On her way back she brings in some fuel, spms for an hour or two, 
draws more water, cooks the evening meal, and so on. ' Do you 
not feel tired at the end of all this ? ’ 

’ One is used to it.’ 

‘ And do you never sleep by day ? ’ 

’ For half an hour — only when it is hot.' In the cold weather 
the infant is washed every day and the other children every three 
or four days ; in the hot. all wash twice a day. Clothes are washed 
twice a week. Despi te all hgr_ poverty an d care, the moth er had 
a certain air of refinem_ent and Iteautyi” and— most surprising — 
nS~rTOnkle in her young oval face.’ Head and shoulders were 
gracefully draped in a red flowered shawl, and below she wore a 
heavy pleated skirt. Her little feckless husband was in soiled 
homespun, and standing bare-foot side by side the two looked at us 
with the innocence and helplessness of children who have lost their 
way but have barely realized the fact. No fault of theirs is it that! 
they have taken so many wrong turnings ; for who has been there 
to guide them, and who is there now to lead them back to security ? 
Bom in the darkness of the cave, they seem doomed to live aU 
their lives in darkness, until the light of the funeral pyre guidesi 
them who knows where ? 

We rode on in silence, and tlie cloudy day drew to a close 
in lowering sunset fire. 

15 February.— Halt 

Sunday, and spent in clearing ofi arrears of work. In the 
afternoon we had a look at our surroundings. Within a ring of 
low bills lies a broad shallow valley, and from the 
middle of this rises a hillock which Iim sprouted into 
the little village of Zahidpur. Anxious to repeat 
yesterday’s experiment, my colleague and I approache d the newest 
house, a fine building of well pointed red brick. Passmg through 
the gateway, we found ourselves in a spacious vestibule divided in 
two by a colonnade of three arches rising, almost soaring to their 
points from three short pillars of stone with rudely moulded capitals. 
Beyond was the usual courtyard with verandah and windowless 
rooms. The house belonged to a famfly of Hindu Jats, and its 
history was given us by two widows, the joint mistresses of the 
household. At first they concealed their faces behind ragged 
shawls, but becoming animated by their narrative, they drew them 
aside and talked to us as freely as any peasant women in Europe, 
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In this housfj hatl once lived fourbrolhiTs, who like Job had greatly 
prospered, Inheritiug only iwelve ucies, they took more on rent, 
and in time, being frugal and luud-woiking and spending little on 
their marriages, they accumulated sevenil tlmu.sand rupees and took 
aoo acres on mortgage. Then come ‘tire disease of Khatlak', 
a s the terri ble jniluenza outbreak of iQiSls cidtod after the monlli 
in whiclr it came, andf Uitee of the four brothers died. Four years 
later the fourtli died also, and there remained these two widows 
and six children, The building of the house was begun after the 
war and took five years. The architect was a mason from Jhajjat, 
and he and the carpenter were the only two men employed. The 
timber for the roof was bought, but both bricks and Umo were made 
by the family, and they also supplied tlie labour. Even so the house 
cost nearly Rs. 4,000 and absorbed the savings of fifteai years ; 
■■with hand and foot we earned it.' Then came the drought, and 
now things are difficult, though not nearly as difficult as in yester- 
day's house. There are two bnifaloes to keep the children in milk, 
and they even provide ghi for sale. For flour they are ushig 
barley liaivosled two years ago— not very fresh or appetising but 
at least of their own sowing. Out of it they make clmpatis, which 
they generally eat with a flavouiiug of giam leaves but sometimes 
only with pepper and salt. 

The wklow.s both wore dollies of Iho coarsest homespun, 
as ragged and dirty as old clouts. We asked the more talkative 
whether she hud any bettor. 'TIie.se are my silks,' she replied 
proffering the folds of her shawl ; ‘ and they do nut protect me 
from tlio enlcl,’ She was lurty-llirec, and entirely lacked the refine- 
ment of yesterday's Jalni,^ but through her coarse features shone 
a vigour proclaiming the worker ratlior than the woman. Yoster- 
3 ay^"'Jatm gets Up at dawn, whicli seems early enough, but this 
one rises two hours before daylight to grind, and since her husband 
died she even sows.’ I asked whether she over slept in the sitemoon 
' Since I came to your Honour’s district (liore she salaamed) I have 
never once slept by day.’ She came from beyond the hills and 
was married so young that she could not remember her coming. 
She had her first child at fifteen, and seven more followed, but 
only four survive. She nursed each in turn till the next came. 
After birth she rested from ten to twenty days. (Yesterday’s 
Jatni rested a month.) I asked her whether she made any differ- 
ence between hoy and girl. ‘ No,' she replied and her vigorous 
voice suddenly melted into the gentle caressing tones of the 
mother : ' In the eyes of the mother and father boy and girl are 
one.’ In summer she washes almost every day ; in winter, every 

‘ Jat woman. » Cf. p. 188. 
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three or four days. Her daughter was married at fifteen, and all 
they gave the bridegroom was Rs. 35 in cash and two suits of 
clothes ; and only twenty came with the marriage party. How 
different from yesterday, and the two cases throw a flood of light 
upon the causes of poverty. This family, to start with, had less^ 
land, but it has the two qu ali ties that e verywher e maJ re for pros- 
perity — ^vigour and thrift. The result is, neither pestilence nor 
drougEThas crushed it. 

But the two families have one thing in common, and in greater 
or less degree they have it in common with millions of other families 
in India, and also, it would seem, in Russia.’ Each 
SSdrm^^ouId has had eight children and lost several : of the sixteen 
»womiHih»70V only nine survive. This suggested an obvious train 
of thought and led to a remarkable conversation 
between the Jatni and my colleague. 

' How many children do you think a woman should have ? ’ 
he asked. 

' Mother earth is not satisfied' with the amount of her rain, 
nor is mother woman with the number of her cM(fim' A barren' 
held and a barren-woman, who will take them ? ’’ 

‘ But cannot a woman have too many children ? ’ 

' Without children how can we have men, and without men 
who will look after God’s creatures, and who will dig the tanks that 
they may have water to drink ? ’ 

‘ But if there are many children, will they not be poor ? ' 

' To run the world both rich and poor are needed. If all ate 
rich like you, who will cut the grass for your horse ? ‘ 

‘ How will you feed many children f ' 

‘ It is not a mother's work to do this. Her work is to bear 
them and to rear them. Other things God will provide.’ 

' Can a woman, then, not have too many children ? ’ 

' No number is too great. In four days the disease of Khattak 
took away three men from my family.’ 

' In Europe people would have few chfidien, for they have 
anxiety how they shall live and what they shall eat.’ 

' They are fools (murakh) to think like this. God has given 
them to rule over other countries, and we have lost this country 
because we kiUed our daughters,’ 

■ ' There was hardly a mother m the village who was spared the agony 
of a child's untimely death. They succumbed so easily, these peasant 
children, to the onslaught of amaJlpo.'c, croup and all manner o£ fevers and 
spasms. It could not be otherwise so long as people lived in ill-smelling, 
unventUated one-room huts and shared these with their pigs and chickens 
and calves ' (Hindus, op. cit , 25). 

® Cf. the remark on p. rSt. 
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' Gauillii-ji also wants justiJc to i'uiiHoI tlw niimtw ot tte 
dukliea.' 

' How iiiimy lias ho fjot ' 

' I am not snio, Imt 1 think lu lu-. loiii 

‘ That Is wluil I iiavi' {;ol ; ami who will iMoii to iw iiii« 

I liavo Rivtm liiuh to so uunv‘ (mi'.imn,i>, whv then listen to 
Gandhi-ji ?)■ 

' One iiiori' (iiiestion -What dul you i.ike to get yon well aitet 
giving birth to a cliiltl ? ' 

‘ Diied ginger, sugar, ghi, ami Horn of wheat, all mixed to- 
gether,’ 

' That is very rich.’ 

' It is like giving manure to the earth alter the crop is cat.’ 

Here indeed wa s the voice of the earth itself. But, said my 
colleague, sucli womali are rare.’ They are rare anjnvhero. 

Unhappily, this household is not typical of the village. Those 
who gathered for our bank meeting had not a happy look. There 
were al l the outward, and visible- .sign.s of ppyytjy 
^diar aud^^'d hedtli— .sunken cheeks, sallow complexions, 

pciplexe(r’aii(I"dlsiUusi(med looks, narrow chests, 
discoloured loosely* fulded pnggaiees, and old home- 
spun dothos. One soldier was preaml, mul he wtts the only one 
who oould road, In two out of the hist four Imrvusta the land 
rovouuo has had to be susiiendwl, and the eeiistis just taken shows 
only 51 houses inhabited against 7a ten yc'nr.s ago. The interest 
of the bank is aj yoar.s in arrottrs, ruid debt averages Us. 84J a head, 
HrMn es arc larcre r than usual mul average! acres.’ but harvests 
are so' precarious that a family of four or five hitpiires over ao acres 
to support it. There has been uo urarrhige sina' Juno 19*9, and 
since then no loan has boon given by either raouey-iender or bank. 
Started in 1927, the bank has been paralysed by adversity. Yet 
when we suggested Urat it should be closed, there was strong protest. 
In the centrd Purrjab it is rare to find cultivators reduced to a single. 
bullock, but in Gris area, since the tlrohght, it is not uncommon, 
W here there are said to be ten in tliis case, and all had more 
than one buUock before the drought. Now when they want to 
plough, they must join forces with each other.’ Pressed by 

* Excluding two large owners, as acres. 

* In a viUage seen a few days later near Delhi I found fifteen cultivalois 
■with only one bullock each, and five -with none at all. Curiously, in Gurdas- 
ipur at a meeting of the Lallan Banking Union (p. 239) the poasibihty 
that a cultivator should have only one bullock was treated as absurd, but iu 
Sialkot at the meeting o£ tho Clwiwinda Union (p. 251) aonie ware said to 
be in this case, and touring in tho north in the autumn of i932» I found that 
an appreciable number had been radnoed to it by the dapiMsion. 
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necessity nine servants have leit the village and taken their families 
with them, and only four rem^. Twenty Jats have also gone, 
but without their families. 

Remembering yesterday's talk about politics and the interest 
said to be taken in them by the Jat,* I said 

' Why do you think prices have fallen ? ’ 

' Because of Cangress-Mangress, Australia, and 
Japan,' said the Treasurer, an intelligent but illiterate 
man squatting in front of us. 

' Too told you this ? ’ 

‘ I heard it in Delhi.' 

' And what has Congress done ? ’ 

' They have done us great harm. They got a lease of a well 
here from a man who has land in our village but lives in another, 
and said they would make salt* and give him a tenth of what they 
made. In the old days, fifty years ago or more, we used to make 
salt ; the water is bradrish, Five or seven men came ; the zaildar 
told us to turn them out ; we took our staffs, the whole village, and 
drove them out : they did not stay more than a day.' 

When I asked them whether they had heard of those who have' 
been to Europe for a conference, they replied : ' We are like cattle 
and have no knowledge.’ And such, in one form or another, is 
the peasant reply almost wherever I go. 


16 February. — Zahiipur to Farukhanagar (9 miles) 


We rode away through green fields, and so unfamiliar have 
they become that it seemed a land of plenty. Yet there was little 
promise of abundance : wheat and barley stood barely two feet high 
and were palpably stunted by the drought. As ever the sky was 
overcast, but the half-hour splash at Jhajjar is all that has come 
of it. A few miles brought us to Kutani, a village which belongs 
to a family of Hindu Rajputs. Like many others in this once 
unruly tract, tliey liv e in a semi-fortim. During the Mutiny it 
was attacked by the Nawab of Jhaj jar’s men, who blew up the gate, 
as may stiU be seen. Believing all was lost, the grandfather of him 
who told us the tale took his sword and with his own hand slew 


the twelve purdah ladies of bis zenana to save them from dishonour, 
and then escaped. 

The true Rajput, whether Hindu ot Muslim, 
^'“**'* always keeps juFI^es in pnrdaK, ~andrh6re If IT fSe 
grim affair of four walls. I was surpffMff.lEefSore, to find four or 


1 p. 186. 

2 By evaporalion. 
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five girls atlonding the boy,s‘ school; hui, like miuiy olher-s,' the 
people see no harm in this up to a cot lain age. The age they named 
was eight, as purdah begins at nine. The finir-walled purdah is so 
repugnant to the western mind that, whenever one iiicoU it, one 
wonders how people justify it. I could not help, therefore, remark- 
ing;— 

'The other day, Muslim Rajputs told us they kept purdah 
because it was the order of their religion. Why do you Hindus 
keep it ? ’ 

' It is a matter of custom.’ 

‘ Do your ladies grind ? ‘ 

‘ No, our house is an old one : we arc born of Rijas : we cannot 
therefore let them grind. But they spin, and some make socks 
and gloves.’ 

' Then they get no exercise ? ’ 

‘ That is a matter for God.’ 

‘ Do they never go out ? ’ 

' No, they do not even know the lanes of the village. Very 
rarely they go to the town. Then they wear a chaddar,’ not a 
burqaS— that is worn by Muslims.’ 

' You are educated men. Does the thouglit ever come to you 
khat purdah should be made weaker ? ’ 

‘ The thought comos into mit lioiirl, 1ml we )ml it far from us. 
'fho women, too, are against i(. lliey say they would have to 
draw the water and work in the fields, ft is Ihu custom of our 
fathers and our grandfathers, and wc c.'uniot change it,’ 

The Muslim Rajpuls referred to above were Uio.se of Gaddi 
Balila.** There our discussion abonl purdiili was enlivened by the 
presence of a Hindu Jat from a non-purdah village. Hearing 
a Rajput tell me that their womenfolk never went outside, he 
remarked ironically : ' A man ploughs all the morning, and in the 
evening he has to bring in fuel tlial he may have somctlung to eat.’ 
This mild sally provoked lively remonstrance. ‘ Wo do not want 
our women to go out into the lanes,’ said one. ' We dbn’t want to 
live on the earnings of the women,’ said another. And a third : 
‘ We do not think that a woman is a thing to go out {nihahmaU cW«), 
nor a thing to look at {dehhanwaU chiz), nor a thing to lake service 
from.’ 

' But how (I asked) can they remain strong 'if they do not 
go out ? ’ 

' Of. pp. 32, 79, ng ; but see also p. 6i. 

2 Cotton sliawl. 

3 Cotton cloak with hood, 

4 p. 178. 
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' Without doubt they aie growing weaker, but their spirit is 
stUl strong.' 

' Then you will grow weaker, too.' 

' Set us to any work and we will do it straight,' was the stout- 
hearted reply. A little later we learnt that the outcast sweeperess 
was the midwife. ' A matter for laughing,' was my foolish comment 
on the pitiful contrast. Wiser was my colleague's word — ' A 
matter for crying.’ 

How women get through the day jailed inside the not very 
large village houses one can only guess. At Kutani they do no 
milking or washing, and their only exercise is to 

fifteen or twenty villages in this tahsil. At Gaddi 
Balfila the women can at least grind, and that this is good for their 
health is shown by what two Rajputs, one a Hindu and the other 
a Muslim, tell me. The Hindu 3a.y& that a Rajput neighbour of his 
once consulted a doctor about his wife, who was ailing. The 
doctor, who was evidently something of a psychologist, told her 
to grind a seer of flour every day and give it to the cow. She 
followed his advice and got well in no time, and as a pious Hindu 
attributed her recovery to the daily act of charity to the sacred 
cow I The Muslim Rajput tells me that when his uncle returned 
after many years in Australia, observing the unhealthy boks of 
the purdah ladies of his family and believing that it was due to 
their having' given up grinding— in his absence an oil engine had 
been set up in the vUlage — ^he sent for them and said ; ' 1 do not 
wish to save what is spent upon the engine— I have plenty of 
money— but you wiU all be healthier if you grind, and the flour 
will be better.’* Now all get up early and grind for an hour or two 
and are much the better for it. It may safely be said that whe n 
a purdah lady gives up grinding, ft‘ is tirne she came out of purdah. 
I near~3^otEer Rajpiit, for instance, a gazetted officer, who kept 
his wife in such seclusion that, even when she went from her room 
to the kitchen, which was in the courtyard, she had to be completely 
cloaked. She was gradually bring the use of her legs, when a 
non-purdah friend, realiring this, started taking her out for strolls 
after sunset, and this saved her. 

In KutSni the tenant Rajpnts cannot aflord to be so strict as 
the landlords , ineir women not only giincl' but slip But into the 
fields morning and evening ; but even they do no fl^ work. As 
I rode away, even as when I arrived, an aged waterman emptied 
a skia of water on the ground before me. He did not go unrewarded 

‘ Cf. Rusttcus, 163. 

13b 
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for this imnioinorial aiinpliiucnl iKiid to lluisc* whiim llu‘ lord of 

the casllo delights to honour. 

We now enlen'd ii c-ouuliy of low sandy hills connuiiuding 
a fine view of the district of Guigaxm, whieh lay liefoie us, clear and 
radiant. But then> was iio radiance iu the faces 

revenue had been .suspended for the last five harvests 
and the villagers now do nothing but plait the sarkhanda glass into 
well ropes or thatching to cover carts. Yakubpur, as the village 
is called, has a bank, but it has lent nothing for two years, and for 
a year the money-lender has lent nothing cither. I asked an old 
man, who was sitting listlessly in front of his house, whether things 
were as bad in the famine of 1900, which was particularly severe. 

' Then we got money, now we get none ; but wheat was then eight 
seers.’* That is the only mitigation : those who have to buy food 
(and most are doing tliis) can at least buy it cheap. The 1901 
famine lasted only two years, and for two years the money-lender 
will go on advancing ; it is the third year that empties or closes 
Ms money bags, and hero wo arc entering the lourlli year. ^ People 
say, therefore, that past famines were of bread 1ml this is ut_cMh ; 
"ana they feel if flic moire Tibcansb tlie slaiiilard'i'ir living is hi^r 
than it was a generation ago and tcqwm's moic money lo meet its 
varied wauls, and oven money-hiding is now igion a easli basis.’ 
As a red-shawled inaLrou paasioualely c-wlaimed ; ‘ There iue bad 
times— there is gieal trouble {diM) iu tlie world.' 

With tills tnie but depressing word iu onr ears we entered 
Gurgaon, and the Ji^ight of Gtmgaoii^is as bad as_ that uC Rohlak, 
TEicro was Llio usual array iiT dismounted horsemen 
toSf* awaiting us, and behind lliem a cluster of peasants 
in homespun sliirt and dhoti, who had tramped a mile 
or two cross country in the hop# of a word with Lho Saliib about 
themselves and their bank. We sat down by a roadside well to 
hear their tale. It was a little loss sorrowful than that of Y akubpur, 
because their village had wcHs’. ‘ Our lot is bod,’ they said, ' but 
theirs is worse ; they have nolliing.' Whereat a hunger-bitten 
voice from behind exdaimed—' There the children eat nothing for 
three days.’ The account the villagers gave us recalled Zahidpur.3 
The water level is much the same — iz to 18 feet — and there are 
fift y wells in worlting o rder, but the drought has tnade the water 
brackish, anii only twenty can be used. The number of wells is 
sufficien t evidence of the_industiy__and eriierprisff'.’oTifHe ^^e. 
And tMs is the' manT^fierence between the two villages : the Jats 

' To the rupee, i.e. Bs. j a maund ; lot current prices, see p. s. 

* See p. 148. 5 See p. 194. 
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pi Zahidpur are lethargic and feckless, but here we had the ant-like 
O'!® of the most frugal and industrious tribes in the province,' 
and consequently money stiU flows between them and their bank, 
Once more the link between character and finance was evident, and 
here the crudal test of character is femine. 

The members of one mote village bank waylaid us — a dozen 
men drawn up on the roadside bank in timid wavering line. ' Will 
they stop and speak to us ? ' that uncertain faces seemed to say. 
We did, and once more we heard a tale of fruitless seasons and 
‘ long patience '. For three years these men have waited ' for the 
precious fruit of the earth and this year they received ' the early 
rain ’, but ' the latter which for long has seemed about to fall, 
never falls and the wheat withers. 

Cantering on, our ponies got excited and a Sub-Inspector was 
carried past us. In this crisis his saddle girths failed him and off 
he came in the neatest somersault. At Farnkhanagar we came 
upon the railway (last seen at Hansi) and found the most dilapidated 
rest house yet encountered. Its thatched roof smelt so powerfully 
of stale mushrooms that I gladly took shelter in a tent. 


17 Psbntetry.—Farulthangar to Gurgaon via Raoia (15 miles) 

The last and longest day of this trek. We left at mid-day and 
did not get in till seven. The next morning was taken up with 
callers, amongst them a zemindar who had recently 
ematon*''” made an Inamdar} ' God (Parmshtear) is 
pleased with me,’ he said cheerfully. ' Eleven years 
ago my father was murdered— he did money-lending and this 
caused enmity; then my three brothers died — one was B.A., 
LL.B. — and now I am made Inamdar, and my credit (bham) is 
great.’ There were many references to the ' uplift ’ campaign of 
three years ago.J Little now survives except the manure pit and 
the Persian wheel, and these only where conditions are favourable. 
In Jhelum many complained that the ground is too hard for pits.' 
Here the ground is often so soft that the sides fall in, and the people 
are too lazy to dig them out again. One visitor assured me that 
the pit was established in his village ; but when we passed the 
village later, all we saw was a pit whid: had become a nursery for 


I See Pmant, 94. 

‘ Assistant to a zaildsi. 

3 Oesenbed in RusSwus, chapter v, 

4 Cf. pp. 38 and 43. 
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the poisonous a*.‘ One lluug, Ihc thuKiion pUntKh, htul been 
a complete lailure, imd Rs, flS.oon, advanced by Oovornmeut for 
its purchase, has bid to lie reinilted.* 

In a counliy crying out for development and half paralysed 
by high interest rates, Government loans for agricultural improve- 
ments are indispensable. The money-lender is 
loara™”™* reluctant to lend for long teim pHrpn,ses ,3 and the 
village bank with only short term nnmey and un- 
limited liability is unfitted to do so ; and only nine out of twenty- 
nine districts have mortgage banks. Unless, tliereforo, an owner is 
prepared to mortgage part of his land with possession, it is only 
through Government that he can secure a development loan at 
a moderate rate of interest, and a loan of Uiis kind often enables 
a man to smk a well or make an embankment.^ But there are 
dangers, and one of them is that loans may he imprudently given. 
The Guigaon plough is an example of this, and passmg through 
Rohtak, I came upon two more, very similar to it though on a 
smaller scale. Both relate to the Persian wlieel and occurred two 
or three years ago, when it was .supposed by some that for a well 
the Persian wheel was much heller than the charsa or loallior 
bucket. And so it is under certain circnmstaucos (iis the Hissar 
bull is bolter than the Dhanni), bnl by no means under all. Over- 
looking this, a Revenue ollicial visited two villagt's, where the cliarfia 
had boon in use for general ions, with an opiimistie, accomil of the 
Persian wheel and the oficr of a Govermnoul loan al (> per cent or 
so 5 to anyone who would buy otic. Iis, 200, or a liKlc more with 
inlorost, would cover tlic cost, and the loan need not be repaid for 
five years. A highly attractive oflor it .seemed, and in Sailfina,® 
one of the villages in question, it was accepted by twenty-one 
cultivators, But now there is much bemoaning. With water 
48 feot down bulloclcs must bo strong, and in this area tlicy are 
relatively no stronger than the men ; and when a wheel gets out 
of order, as no one understands it, a smith has to be fetched from 
Najaigaih, eighteen miles away, and he is not always available. 
Several wheels are out of use on this account, and two have been 

' Calotropts procera. 

” See Rmticus, 127. 

3 Cf, p. lOI. 

♦ In 1931-2, 3i lakhs were advanced, and out of 3,168 wells sunk during 
] the year, 608 were constructed with the help ol a Government loan (Lam 
\Reti, Admin, Rpi,). '■ 

5 The rate varies with Government's horrowing rate : it ia now .s l psr 
In England the Agricultural MortgaM Cofpoialion have reoaSly' 
''teouced their rate for iong-tenn mortgages to 4+ per cent, and for improvement 
loana to 4 per cent (Ths Times, dated 14 Apnl 1934). 

® See p. :89. 
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definitely discarded for the oharsa. One is reminded of the tractor 
in Russia,’ and the case shows once more* how necessary it is that 
all attempts at rural improvement should be preceded by careful 
enquiry. 

Another danger is that loans maybe mis-spenf. This frequently 
happens, and the Rs. 50,000 given for wells near Sirsa which were 
never made are a good instance of it.3 And there is yet another, 
of which I got a hint yesterday. An ex-officer told me that he had 
just sunk a well at a cost of Rs. 2,500, most of which was advanced 
by Government.^ When I enquired whether he had had to pay 
an3dhing more, he replied euphemistically ; ‘ There was confusion 
^hdridr) about five or six mpees.' That he escaped so easily was 
probably due to his position. The ordinary peasant generally 
fares worse,S and on one occasion when I chanced to inspect a new 
wen I found that, though only Rs. 300 had been borrowed, there 
was ' confusion ’ over Rs. 30. On this occasion one of the offenders 
was brought to account and dismissed. This is much the best 
remedy for ' confusion ', but our elaborate western procedure too 
often renders departmental action abortive. To guard against 
the other dangers, TahsUdars and their assistants should be given 
some training in the elements of rural credit, and those who inspect 
tahsils should insist upon a due observance of the rules, which are 
often neglected. 

To-day the east wind was in our faces, and it was a welcome 
change from the following wind of the last fortnight ; and, even 
better, the 400 miles of plain which divide us from 
rf Jhelum were at an end. We were now upon an 

upland, and the day being crystal dear we saw 
before us a wide sweep of country stretching away to blue lulls. 
The beauty of the Punjab lies in its wide spaces and in its perpetual 
contaast of yellow and green, or green and gold — of gram, wheat, 
or rice against rape, sugar-cane, or river grass, a contrast ever 
changing in tone and shade as the sun is high or low. To-day it was 
merely of fodder stacks islanded in wheat : yet, such enchantment 
has the sun when the air is clear, the effect was sheer loveliness. 
A few miles brought us to Raota, and there we entered the Ddhi 
Province. It is only half the size of an ordinary district, but it 
contains the new capital, upon which over £12 miUioiis have been 

' In a speech made m Moscow in January 1932 Stalin is reported to teve 
stated that out of 14O1O00 tractors in commiasioii 100,000 were awaiting 
repair ^zvezUa, 17 January 1933)* 

* See p. 157. 

3 p. 133. 

4 The well waa g feet in diameter, and the water 63 feet down. 

5 Cf. P6. BAg. Bnqy, Rpt., aS. 
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apont. This was only twisity-four inik-s away, l)tt( a whole age 
lay bclwceii 

Three vilUiRos hatl gaiheitsl to m«'l ii.s anil aliotil 2on poasanls 
were present, hut hardly one ot them was alile to sIru his name. 
Each viUaRe lias a bank, and each bank has had to be jirovided with 
a .secretary from out-sule ; yet Indweeii them Ihe three villoRcs have 
380 hovLses. Things are, however, improving and schools are 
being started. One Ahir has even matrienhited, but like many 
other peasants who have done this, he cannot find a job and holds 
aloof from Ins ancestral fields, which he cannot even plough. 
Although we were so near Dellu, que.stions about the administration 
produced the usual results. The people knew that they were 
governed by a Chief Commissioner and that above him was the 
Viceroy, but they had no idea who came between ; and as no one 
had a vote for any body except the District Board, they naturally 
knew nothing of Assemblies, Councils, and Round Table Con- 
ferences. ' Below the lamp all is dark.’ 

But what they did Imow and i-cjoicod in was that through 
Co-oporation their holdings had been consolidated. Raotn is the 
first village in the Delhi proviuco to .submit itself 
of lifo-giviug jtttKKiss, with which Mr. Calvert’s 

® name must over be associated ; ’ and the vast village 
map laid before ns .showed that 3,7.58 Jields or plots liad boon 
reduced to 71)7 ; in otlior words, (hat every five hatl lasi'n rnnvoited ■ 
into one. Over 700 aeras luive Ixsm consolidatcfl, and it was a task 
of the greatest dithculty, for (hn villago lauds lie. holh high and low 
and all wanted a share of bolli as an insuranro against excessive 
' or insuIHoiont rata. This de.siro lod to Jiolds being divided into 
strips goo to i,300 yards long and only a yard or two wide. About 
‘300 of these had to bo consolidated, and some wore so narrow that 
they could not be shown on the map ; and the same is the case in 
many villages of the neighbourhood,* Under such conditions 
everyone wishes to be the last to sow, lest a neighbour overstep 
his boundaries and plough up Ins seed ; and at harvest time the 
reapers must out in line witli a rod stretched across the strip to 
mark its width, and well-irrigation is impossible. But now many 
wells are pknned. The benefits arc so obvious that a neighbouring 
viQage sent a deputation to beg us come and help them too. ' Our 
children will live now,’ exclaimed someone from Raota. FoEowfag 

‘ For some account of the pit%ess> see Peasant, 2$2 ; also p. 245 
infra, 

* The same feature may be found amongst Iho Patliana of Attock 
{Peasant, Sa) and Peshawar. In a village in the Swabi talisil (Pe8hawM)i 
where holdings were consolidated, there were 394 helda in narrow strips 
about II feet wide ; most of them could not be indicated on the village map. 
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a useful suggestion made by Mr. Brayne, the best part of an acre 
has been set apart for scliool, playground, and garden. Mosi 
humanely, Loo, a piece of land has been given to the Chamars oi 
the village for a wdl. At present they have no well of their own 
and being ‘ untouchable ’ they are not allowed to draw from the 
village well and must wait till others are obliging enough to draw 
for them. The whole cost of consolidation is borne by Government 
and in this case is only a rupee an acre, which is roughly a year’s 
land revenue on the land. What makes it an astonishing achieve- 
ment is that, notwithstanding the infinite complexities of the work, 
the final settlement was accepted by all : a single dissentient voice 
would have been sufficient to negative it ; and this is always the case, 
The next village we visited, Daulatabad, had achieved the 
same miracle, and the immediate effect was the sinking of twenty-six 
wells. A water-diviner was summoned from Alwar and was paid 
the modest but auspicious sum of Re. 1-4^ for every well for which 
he found water. So pleased were the womenfolk at no longer 
having to search here and there for their husbands when they took 
them their morning meal, as was necessary when everyone's fields 
lay scattered round the village, that in a song composed in honour 
of the occasion they proclaimed the Sub-Inspector concerned to 
be an ' autdr ‘ or incamation of God. Agricultural progress is now 
possible. Six Persian wheels have been installed, selected seed 
(Punjab 8 A) distributed, and two acres put under vegetables, and 
five more under tobacco. And, as at Raota, an acre has been set 


aside for school, playground, and drinking well.’ 

When we rode up to Daulatabad the sun had almost set. Yet 
we found waiting for us another large concourse of villagers headed 
by the local headmaster and a score of boys, who lay 
upon the ground curving themselves into impossible 
positions in order that my name and such words as 
' welcome ' might appear. The meeting took place in one of the 
village chowpfils, a hirge portico with a triple colonnade of highly 
decorated arches. Finished just before the drought began, it cost 
Rs. 4,000, aU of which was subscribed by the thirty-odd families 
living in the quarter {pami) which erected it. Every male was 
assessed at Rs, 30, and the richer gave more, a Bania money- 
lender, for instance, Rs. 125. He also gave loans free of interest 
to those who could not pay their share, and another Bania did the 


’ See p. 4. 

“ In 1930, no vegetables were grown : in 1932, there were 15 acres 
under them, and all grown by Jats. Their scruples have been dissolved by 
economic necessity, so much so that even one of the headmen now markets 
bis vegetables in Gurgaon. The village has found in consolidation a powerful 
bulwark against both depression and drought. 
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same. This cvonin(> the oluiwpiU was rnmimctl frani end to end, 
and we had such liw'ly talk that it was dihicuh to tear ourselves 
away. But when a knleru wa.s brouRlit and had to be extinguished 
liccausc it .smoked, there was mi elMiice. A suiging mass accom- 
panied us to our horses, and we rode on througli the twilight of a 
storm-laden sky. For the last thm: miles our only light was the 
lightning that flickered in the west. We had hardly reached 
the rest house when the storm hurst and lasliod, nay stoned, the 
poor parched earth with hail.’ 


Note on the Spaecity (1934) 

Readers outside the Punjab may wonder how long the scarcity, 
wliicli is the main theme of the last two chapters, continued. 
Beginning with the autumn harvest of 1928, it has hardly broken 
yet. Last summer it seemed as if lire end had come. The monsoon 
started well, and by September there was promise of an excellent 
autumn harvest. Then came rain and flood, and all was spoilt.* 
Bad enough in Robtak, the scarcity has almost crushed Gurgaon, 
and the district is virtually bankrupt. Gowinnionl came early 
to the rescue and in the fust Ihri'c years spent 7J laklm (£5(1,000) on 
relief and advanced another 24 lakhs (£1811,000) on favourable 
terms. It has also roniilled 7 of Uic 19 lalcli.s too lavishly advanced 
in the six years before the ilroughl begun. Go-operalivo societies, 
too, have done what they could, but their re.sourcos mo almost 
exhausted. Their advana's fell from Rs. 885 per .society in 
1928-g to Rs. 63 in 1932-3, and in tliat year they recovered only 
aj per cent of tho amount on lo:ra at the beginning of the year, and 
at tho end of it they were owed aj years’ interest. 

Tire loans that the peasant has received from Government 
and co-operative sodoties, and also from the money-lender, have 
helped materially to keep him afloat, but they have had to be 
re-inforced by drastic reductions in his scale of living. Detailed 
enquiries were made by tho Co-operative staff in thirty sodeties 

I Of the distance from Lahore to Gurgaon inilos were coveted on 
horsebaclc. 

> The following is a brief eummaiy of the harvests tiiat followed my 
tour ; 

Spring harvest Autumn haivest 

1931 Damaged by rust. An average crop but damaged by rain 

in October. 

1932 Total failure. Extensive sowings, but seriously 

affected by lack of rain in July and 

August. 

1933 Extensive sowings, but the Crop lUinod by rain and Hood. 

' winter rains :^ed. 
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scattered over the district, and although the figures that follow 
may not be statistically accurate, they give some idea of how the 
situation has been met. The 3a!arly budget was found to have been 
reduced from Rs. 330 (before the scarcity) to Es. lys, and the 
greatest reductions were as follows ; — 


Per cent 


Cerenomes 

Clothing 44 

Food 35 

In judging these figures, the effect of the slump must not be for- 
gotten ; but a significant point is that 30 per cent of the expenditure 
is estimated to have been met by borrowing and by the sale and 
mortgage of land and ornaments. So far as food is concerned, it 
appears that a large number of peasants have had to eat less than 
they needed and the poorer grains rather than the better, which, 
together with their ghi, they have been forced to seU to meet their 
obligations and requirements. Up to the date of my tour marriages 
were being postponed in the hope of better days, but this could not 
be done indefinitely, and in the last two 3rears many have been 
celebrated, though at much less cost than usual. Migration might 
have been expected on a large scale, and my journal contains several 
references to it, especially amongst village servants ; but taking 
the rural popcdation as a whole, the local Assistant Registrar 
estimated last year that not more than 10 to 15 per cent had gone. 
The peasant in the south-east (like his fellow in the south-west) ► 
is slow to leave his village.* 

As to the money-lender, it seems that the attitude described 
in the diary has continued. It is generally agreed, writes the 
Assistant Registrar, that he is ‘ very compromising arid marking 
time ’. Unwilling to alienate the allegiance of liis clients, he 
accepts whatever he can get even at inflated valuations. Failing 
this, he tries to get expiring accounts renewed, and when as a last 
resort he goes to court, he does not attempt to execute a decree if 
there seems nothing to recover. Some money-lenders have even 
allowed their accounts to become time-barred rather than incur 
the expenses of a suit, believing that when good harvests come their 
chenis will follow tradition and discharge their liabilities. 

In reading this note and the last two chapters the reader will 
do well to remember what a five years’ scarcity would have meant 
100 years ago, and what, with a rapidly increasing population,’ 
it may mean again, if the machinery of government were to brealc 
down, as it did in the great Russian famine of igai.J 


3 Cf. RitsUcus, 262. 
* See p. 310. 

3 C£. Peasant, 83. 
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Chavtkii XII 
THE NILI BAR’ 

A New Canal Colony and ide Eall in Prices 

5 March.— Paipaitan lo Arifwala (ig miles) 

One ot the most striking features of the Punjab to-day is its canal 
colonies, which in the last forty years have brought about 5 J million 
acres of virgin soil under cultivation. I have 
odow*' attempted a general description of them elsewhere.’ 

and a moic dclaiVed dcsrripiiou oi two of ihtan on 
this lour and ihc last.3 But those two are now in their second 
gonoratiou of colonisi.s, and I was anxious to soo one in the making 
to learn how a great ouLorpriso of this kind is built up. Yesterday, 
therefore, I left Lahore and, IravelHiig MiutU-wesl, ciuno 100 miles 
by rail and ,}o by car, and aboni ro iiuli-s from liere I enlored 
the colony of the Nili Bar, or Blue Fairy (Nlli Pari), as it is railed 
on account of the fertility of its land. Tlir rolouy is watered from 
the Sutlej, whicli forma its eastern boundary, and when the whole 
project, of which it forims only a part.'i is comidrled, eveiy year it 
will irrigate a little over 2 million acres in ilic Punjab, About 
half of this was originally crown wa.sle,*' and to colonize it cultivators 
; have been drawn from all parts of the province. After old Roman 
j fashion 86,000 acres have been allollod to some of those who did 
L well in the Great War, and to meet part of the 10 crores millions) 

' EiuntaU 7 to S inches, 

* Peasanl, chapter vli. 

3 Rusticus, chapters vii and viii and chaptor it safra. 

♦ The scheme is part ol what Is Imown as the SJutlej Valley protect, 
which will irrigate ovei^j million acres, i.e. 2 million in tht Punjab, 2 ' 8 mnlion 

BaHawalpui State, and 300,000 acres in Bikaner [Itidia in 1924-5, p. 20i), 

3 According to an estimate made in 1926, it was anticipated that every 
yeei 513,336 acres would be irrigated perennially, and 1.5.^4,633 non-peren- 
nially (i.e. only during the hot weather when the Sutlej is in flood). The 
perenmal irrigation is entirely now, and the same applies to 806,707 acres ol 
the non-perennial. 

3 vie. 777,143 acres under perennial irrigation, and 260,400 nndor 
uon-perennim, 
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that the scheme will cost/ nearly 400,000 acres have been reserved 
for auction,® Water began to run in 1926, and colonization started 
about the same time and is not yet concluded. The colony is thus 
the youngest of the Punjab's colonies. And it is also its Cinderella. 
Born in the days of prosperity and all its ways and means planned 
accordingly, it has come under the step-motherly influence of the 
slump, and it badly needs the fairy godmother of higher prices to 
set it upon its feet. One cannot be a day in the colony without 
realizing this. 

Of the drive to Arifwala, which was done in a car, there is 
nothing to relate. From a car, road and roadside become almost 
A now market ^ ^ even connected talk is diSicult. 

The country was dead flat but green enough when we 
entered the sphere of the Canal, the high earthen embankment of 
which at our side shut out everything to the west. In the afternoon 
we visited the market to iiwpeot the commission shop, and although 
I have already described a marto,^ I shall say something about this 
one as it is new and the'dtiier was old. We sat in the arched 
verandah of its godown, and at first only a dozen directors, many oi 
them ox-officers, were present, but before we left (two hours later) 
the place was packed, and there was not even standing room under 
the three arches. The draw was a discussion about marketing 
and money-lending, which, however, must go unrecorded. 

Started in 1927, the market consists of four lines of shops) 
huEt in a square round a large open, and almost treeless, spacei 
A broad masonry plinth runs the whole way round in front oi the 
shops, and upon it is deposited the grain to he weighed, examined, 
and sold. Here and there were golden heaps of wheat, golden only 
in appearance, for the price is still hardly more tSSTls. 2 a maund. 
There arc thirty-ax commission agents, but. only two of them, 
a Sikh Jat'^anH'S^AiOTa landd^er, have any connexidn'witli 
agriculture. 4 As usual, the market’s radius is about fifteen miles, 
hut the lorry is extending it, and the offer of more favourable prices 

> In 1926 the capital cost of the whole project wan estimated at 23’ 32 
crorea Wiyi millionB), of wliicli lo crores is tiie cost of the British portion. 

* The exact area reserved is 385,250 acres (pere^al). Wh^ I rode 
through the colony, about 43,000 acres had been auctioned at prices which 
averaged over Rs, 400 an aore ; but owing to the slump most of this had^to 
be resumed, at a cost to Government of 62^ lakhs (nearly £500,000), Pi4njab 
Colonies Report, 1932, p. 3. In 1930-3 thwe were no sales owing to 
fl4wnn TTiic depression, and at a atnall sale held in March 1934 average price 
obtained was only Rs. 252 per acre. The figure given m the notes above, 
exc^t where other authority is stated, Imve kindly been supplied by the 
Senior Secretary to the Financial Commisaioiiers, Punjab (1934]' 

3 p. 126. , . , 

4 At Burewala (p, 213) only two out of thirty-seven coanmisaion agents 
are agri^tuiists. 
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will dr.iw ailtoii tliivly miU'si <ir imiw. In thv dUIci- colonics the 
roads were niailo lust, lint in this one they have wisely been made 
Jirst, and as many are mottilled. tire lorry is alri'iidy active,^ Metal- 
led roads also help the biillork etirt, and carters cliurge an anna or 
two loss a inaund for each staRO along t hem.* This is an advantage 
to the grower and the juslilkaliou of the groat cost of road-making. 
Apart from lorry and cart, them are two other means of transport-— 
camel and donkey; and coiuiiaring the efficiency of the four, an 
Arora put the bullock cart first, the lorry second, and the donkey 
first. 

There is no bank, but a year ago the Imperial Bank (without 
opening a branch) started advancing against produce at 7 to 7J per 
eent.3 A commission agent said tliis had been very 
Market flnauoa tempted US to store beyond 

our strengtli, and we have lost a lakh of rupees.' In other markets 
I have heard the same tale, and it is duo to the heavy fall in the 
price of grain.'* The loss is a heavy one, and that it should have to 
be borne much more by the grain dealer than by Iho producer— all 
my informants agree in this— is a ixiint to bo romomhered by those 
who rovile the middlumau. In the past many have pmached to 
the peasant, plausibly enough, that be should hold up his produce, 
but actually in only Iwo out of the hurl dghi years would it have 
paid him to hold ollher wheal or cotton lor any length of time, 5 
But lor the hacking of the lm[ierial Hunk, liolh liem and 
dsewhero, less would have Ik'cu .stored and less lost. Credit 
facilities have their dangers for Bauia :w well as '/icmiudar, lor, 
though the Bania Is businessiUko, be is ca.sily templed to speculate, 
As at Kot Kapura, the more pro.sperou.s dealers advance money at 
9 to 12 per cent, but, unlike commercial banks, they do not insist 
upon taking physical possession ol the produce ; nor, when prices 
fall, do they oblige old clients to maintain a definite margin between 
the amount advanced and the value of the grain. ' It is a matter 
of trust,' they said. It would be difficult to exaggerate the part 
played by trust in indigenous systems of business in India, and 
a reason sometimes assigned for their decay is that people trust 

, * In I9«8, in the case ol six impeatant colony markots, el the 598 miles 

’ of road serving them only ninety-five were nvotalled, anti ' oE the unmetalled 
roads only one was in fail couditioa' {Pi>. Uhg, £ngy. Rpt,, 49, X9gj. 

s In the course of an enquiry made into the marketing of wheat in 19^0, 
it was found that round Ferozepore the cartage rate per maund was 2 - 93 pies 
per mile along an unmetalled road, and only i-&2 along a metalled, 
s For a description of their system, see ibid., fij. 

t When I passed through Satgodba (p. 23), over 100,000 mannds 
of wheat were i^g in the market godowns, and at Bhalwil (p. 26) there 
were about 73,000 tnaunds. For the fall in prices, see p. 2. 

} Ibid., 58. 
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each other less than they did. The complaint on this point is 
universal and can hardly be groundless.’ 

When we finally emerged on to the open spaces of the market, 
the evening sky behind the square brick-built shops was shot with 
green and rose. Passing by the station we counted thirty large 
lorries waiting for the next train. In a ccJony, the age-old isolation 
of the Indian village is a thing of the past. 

6 March.— Arijwala to Rastdpur via Chak 147 (10 miles) 

My mare having arrived here from Gurgaon by train, I took 
to the saddle again, and once more the road became alive and 
human. One of the first persons we met was a little Arora shop- 
keeper on a little brown pony, his shirt splashed aU purple and red. 
Holi and its saturnalia were just past, and he had evidently kept 
it with zest. He was on his way to market to replenish his store 
of gur and pulse. A little way on we met another brown pony, 
this time almost hidden by three bags bulging with cotton, atop 
of which sat a small boy. Village women had given his father 
the cotton in exchange for oil and salt, and he was taking it in to 
Aiifwala to be sold. This form of barter is common and does the 
peasant no good : it tempts him to buy more than he needs, and 
the bank to manipulate prices against him. 

By this we had come to Chak 742, to give the village its un- 
romantic offickl designation.* The village is one of the many 
colonies of ex-soldiers who have been rewarded with 
land for their services in the war. String beds had 
been set out for us to sit on in the shadeless centre of 
the village square. As the sun was hot, I asked the soldiers whether 
they would mind sitting in the shade. ‘ Sun or shade, it is all the 
same to us : we can bear them both. Have we not served on the 
Frontier ? ' Which made me feel a very efieminate civilian. The 
soldiers were all Sikhs, but not all Jats : eleven were Khatris, 
mostly from Rawalpindi and Jhelum, and one even a Brahmin. 
In accordance with colony custom the Officers were given ij rec- 
tangles each and the N.C.O.s one.3 They come from seven districts, 
and so did the village servants. The latter included five sweepers, 
seven tanners (chamdrs), a carpenter and blacksmith from as far 
east as Ambala, and a priest, potter, shoemaker, watchman, and 
barber. One would think that Sikhs would not need a barber, 

' Cl pp. 42, 102, 132. 

’ AU colony vUlages are uombsred bat throughout I have given fictitious 
numbers. 

3 In the Nfii BAr and Montgomery cobnies a rectangle (25 acres) is the unit 
of area ; in other colomes a square (27 'S acres) see p. 3, u. 2. 
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but ho paros Ihoir nails luul sliavos his follmv servants, When 
I laushed at them for this and fold lliom of onr English custom, 
an ox-sokUoi' broke in: 'Yes, onr (‘omniiuuliiig tlllicor naocl to 
shave himself in lhance, and lu> even repaired Ids boots.’ This 
last was said bocanse one da}'' he luul seen him knocking out a nail 
I asked how they got on witlunit a washerman. ' We all wash our 
clothes except the " gontelman " who sends his clolhes to Mont- 
gomery.’ The ‘ gentelman ’ turned out to be an Honorary Lieu- 
tenant. A Risaldar also sent Ids clothes away, but being of some- 
what lower rank ho sent them no fiu'thor than Arifwala 1 There 
had once been a water-carrier, but he had gone, and now all 
draw their water from the well in the middle of the ■village square- 
no light task as it has to bo dra'wn fifty feet. As one serving away 
from home, I was interested to find tliat the village servants were 
paid at Ingher rates than in their home villages. Altogether there 
are ninety-four houses with a population of 319. 

The colonists arrived liero in ipiG and now have a fairly well 
built village of sun-dried brick-s plastered with mud. So much was 
saved from the good pay earned during the wav and the pensions 
which toEowed retiroiucnt' that no borrowing was done till prices 
M, Thou men luniod (« the biuik, and rcceiilly a dosion Iwrrowod 
Ks. 1,700 to pay their Govetmneiil dues. They ullinncd with 
righteous ompluLsis that lluiy had borrowed only from the striotosl 
noeessily. Yet when I iuskwl whether they had sold their jewellery 
first, one admitlod candidly that ho hud ornamenth worth Us, 3,000 
in his house, and that laid there nut been a hank lie nnist have sold 
some of them. ' It is onr custom lo Imrrow,’ he said in self-deionce. 
As many of them had been in Eronce, I spoke of the h' reneb peasant's 
horror of debt. They replied courteously : ' We have much lo 
learn.' 

On one point even tire educated zcinindar has evcrytliing to 
learn. It is most raro to find one with a cheque book. At Beri’ 

1, i. 

Bjue 00 s would greatly facUitate the payment of 

Government dues. At present, whenever revenue charges have to 
be paid, the colonist m-ust journey three miles to Arifwala, sell some 
produce there and brmg back cash, which the headman then takes 
lo the headquarters of the tahsil. And the whole process might 
be done by cheque upon the central bank at Pakpattan, But these 
old-fashioned methods are not confined to zemindars. Recently, 
I was injecting a bank of Hindu shopkeepers in a town of 6,000 
inhabitants, and though it included six Income-tax payers, no one 

> The eighteen soldier membeta of the bank got Es. 3,48a per annum. 

^ p. 183. 
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had a cheque book ; and this seems to be the case in all the smaller 
towns, and it is an opportunity for the central co-operative banks, 
which is being taken. 

The Khatris claimed to be as much agriculturists as the Jats, 
but inquiry showed this was not the case. Only one cultivates his 
land, but nearly all the Jats do so. There was much 
(VMras Jat complaint about the difficulty of living on their 
grants now that prices have fallen. ' If we had not 
luur pensions, we should be naked,' said a Khatri officer ; ' gladly 
will we give up our land in return for service that would give us 
‘ bread and dothes.’ ‘ In ten years,' remarked another Khatri, 

‘ if things do not change, we shall all go.' ' Even if a Jat were 
d3dng,' murmured one of that tribe, ' he wUl never leave his land.' 
And another from JuUundur added ; ‘ If necessary we will sink 
wells.' To wliich a Khatri replied amid general mirth : ' Well, 
give us the water of the canal, and you take the water of the wells.' 

A point that distinguishes Commissioned from Non-Cora- 
missioned Officer is that the former is too dignified to plough. 

' But,' said a Risaldar, ‘"the seasons change and our 
circumstances are becoming so straitened that our 
aoldiar'’need 9 custom may change too.’ Some said that an officer 
now required 3 rectangles for his support, and an 
N.C.O. ; but for the latter a JuUundur Jat thought i rectangle 
suffident, provided he cultivated it himself. I had just met an 
Arain who said that a family could maintain itself on half a rectangle 
(12} acres), and when I tcid them this, one of them said : ' Your 
Honour no doubt sees the whole Punjab and are much wiser than 
we are. But' we cannot do this. Our expenses are very heavy. 
I have a boy at the High School at Okfira, and he costs Rs. 20 a 
month — Rs. ij for his fees and board and Rs. 5 for other expenses, 
oil, books, etc. — and my pension is only Rs. 13 a month,’ And an 
officer added—' I have a boy at coUege and be costs me Rs. 80 
a month.’* In these days, as we saw in Rohtak,* even primary 
education presses heavily upon the peasant, and when it comes to 
secondary schools, bigger men feel the pinch. The dissatisfaction 
was general, though it was most respectfuUy expressed, and some 
spoke enviously of officers in another colony who received 3 squares.* 
' That,’ said one, ‘ is enough for three generations.' 

This raised an important question, the question 
totebion of discussing with the J&tni 

of Zahidpur. ^Clearly one rectangle of 23 acres did 
not go very weU with a large family. Had they ever thought 

‘ Die high school costs a boarder Es, 100 a year : the univorsity from 
Rs. 250 to 750 according to stage and college. * p. 173. 
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of limitation ? The N.C.O.s won' pnz/lwl and nnulo a laughing 
reference to Us being ' nalnro's alfiiir lint the nilirei.s wore mum 
Icnowledgeable, and one said :~ 

‘ Our people arc not so civilized that they can think of this,' 
Then another remarked ; ' 1 hav(' twu daughters and one boy ; 
it is enough for me. I have spent Rs. 40,000 upon their education, 
and if I had only one daughter, it would be enough. Too many 
children spoil the life of the mother — and of the father too (he added 
with a -smile) . I am 62 and look at this arm (he bared his right arm) ; 
see how strong it is. If there were many in my fiimily, we should 
all be hungry and the children would wander about like dogs.’ 
It was agreed that it would be a good step to defer mairiage, and 
the officers said the educated were beginning to think of this. 
Someone quoted with approval an Englishman who told him that 
he would not many till he could support his wife and was old 
enough for marriage not to interfere with his work. The Risaldar 
declared that he would not marry his remaining daughter till she 
was over 25, but he had matried the first at 17. Even so, this is 
much better than what is usual amongst zemindars, and far bettor 
than the tanners of Hansi,* one of whom told me last month that 
he had recently married two daugbiers of (> and 4 to bridegrooms 
only a year or two older. Hut Hinduism is sivoiig lliere. 

Wo .subsequently visited a village of Muslim ex-.soldioni, and 
there the iroople said uuho,siUvliugly lliat they woukl like to have 
as many chiklrcu as possibli'. ' We slionld like them eveiy six 
months,' said an old Subodat Major with a smik' into his red board, 
From these two examples it might be supposed that tilings are 
always left to nature ; but this is not the case as I found on my last 
tour,’ and only recently an Indian lady, whose official duties used 
to take her from village to village, told mo lliat the peasant woman 
was beginning to enquire whotlior it was necessary to have so many 
children, and more than once she had been asked why English 
women had so few. All naturally want a son or two, but the large 
families of the past are no longer always desired, The wife of one 
of her servants once announc^ that she was going to leave her 
husband and return to her parents, and tlie reason she gave was : 
‘ I have borne him fourteen children : I cannot bear him another.’ 
She also mentioned a midwife of her acquaintance who helped 
a mother to get rid of an unwanted ninth child, and another who 
advises women who want no more children to drink a cup of hot 
ghi 3 immediately after delivery, In the town, limitation is spread- 
ing fast amongst the educated, and there are now many families 


’ p. 167. 


SvstKUS, 38, 


3 Clarified batter. 
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with only two or three children. Some achieve their end by absten- 
tion, and amongst these is a Musliin of my acquaintawe. Contrast- 
ing himself with his brother who leaves evers^hing to chance, he 
observed : ' I have one son and two danghters, and I shall manage 
to bring them up properly. But how can my brother do this 
when he has a child every other year ? ’’ 

7 March.— Rasulpur to Burewala via Chak 313 (17 miles) 

We were out for seven hours to-day, half of which we spent 
at another village of soldier colonists. The village dates from 1928, 
and all round it the once hard unfruitful earth was 
hMdsMM*'**'* S’'®*” wheat. We entered it by the usual 

broad open lane, and the bank inspection took place 
under a thatched shelter in the middle of the headman's courtyard. 
This was the first structure to be put up in the village, and for 
some weeks the colonists clustered in little tents (sholdaris) under 
and around it seeking shelter from sun and rain. They were 
eloquent about their hardships. ‘ Such hardships,' said an old 
Subedar Major who had served in France, ‘ as I had never endured’ 
before. When we arrived to take possession, we had to camp out 
in the open and we dranlc the water of the canal, and when the canal 
was closed, we drank the stagnant water of the pools, and the 
buffaloes drank it too and added to it their own water.’ The 
colonists arrived in March, and aU through the fiery hot weather 
most of them had to live in the open or under canvas and get their! 
supplies from Aiifwala, eleven miles away. Only the Subedar^ 
Major managed to get quarters, and this he did in a JangH viU^e 
close by, where he was made welcome because he was something 
of a doctor. 

The colonists consist of eighteen officers, six N.C.O.s, three 
sepoys, and six clerks from Army Headquarters, who were perhaps 
fortunate to be sharing in rewards given primarily 
The colony ^nd valour. But Simla, no doubt, has 

money on er hardships too I The colonists hale from seven 
districts, and are all Muslims. And so are the three shopkeepers, 
who, curiously, are a Rajput, an Arain, and a tailor. ‘ We are 
afraid of the sahukar* and don't let him settle here,' was the explana- 
tion. Actually, relations in the colony between money-lender and 
peasant are generally friendly. Like the peasant, the money-lender 
is usually an immigrant and comes from many districts, generally 
from those in the west and from some as distant as Mianwali and 
Attack. To meet the heavy demands for loans, natural in a young 

■ He has had no ohfld since, but his hiother has had one (1934). 

^ Hindu money-lender. 


Ms 
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colony, lie borrows a j?oi>il pan of Ills irailiiiK ciniital fmm the 
market comniissioii aKenfs at <) to i-) per I’eiit luul lends it out at 
iSJ to 25 per cent ; and (unlike his felluw in llisaar ami Rolitak)* 
ho still lends, relying upon the canal for liis security, Ami it is 
becaitso he still lends that he is much better kepi at arm's length. 

On the figures given us, akiut half a lakli (£3,750) must have 
been spent by these Ihirly-thiee colonists on their .settlement, 
Yet, such a gold mine is the army to those who do 

setUement ^ appears to have been 

borrowed. Tlie headman spent Rs, 6,000 and 
borrowed nothing ; a Subedar Major spent Rs. 4.000 and borrowed 
Rs. 800, but only when prices fell. More than half the headman's 
expenditure (Rs. 3,500) went on a 15-room house for himself and his 
tenants. But few go in for mansions on tliis scale, and most 
colonists are content with two or three rooms, and many have only 
one. An enquiry made by an Inspector in 1928 showed that in 
^even villages the cost of settlement then averaged about Rs. 1,100, 
The following figures given us by a Sergeant may therefore be 
regarded as typical of what a weU-lo-do colonist spends, but nolliing 
has been included’ on account of transimrt from tlic homo village 

Rs. 

S lldiisii (llm'o rooms) Soo 

^ t'luaring uuil levelling llw Uiiiil 

(ill) Aej'ongu rale, i.e. (IdVenimenl's eliiirgii /or uialchiK 

water uumses, <'la. (Its. J an aen>) 7,'i 

(Iv) Cost ol coiuiiUiling water eonises, elii rsi) 

(vf SUavo ol :~- 

(a) drinking well 50 

Ih) rnomiuo (kucliha) to 

(c) common guest lioiise ((/(lira) fur travellers, Ola. 3 

't'otul r,i8o 


Items (iii) and (iv) require a word of explanation. They refer 
to the watercourses by which the water from the canal is distributed 
,. . over the village fields. These channels are made 

' imfflSnV* Government on behalf of the colonists, who are 
charged Rs. 3 an acre to cover the cost of survey, 
digging, and constructing culverts. Hence item (iii) ; and when 
the work is properly done, there is no need for item (iv). But this 
is an imperfect world, and in the early days of the colony, when no 
doubt a thousand matters pressed, petty officials often scamped 
their work, and with hard-earned rupees and the sweat of his brow 
the colonist had to make it good. In one case a bright official, 
who evidently did not believe in going to the spot, assumed that 
the area to be irrigated was perfectly flat, as indeed appears from 

* See p, 176. 
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the office window, and decided that it was a waste of time and 
money to prepare separate designs and estimates for each water- 
conrse, when they could very well be made upon a standard plan. 
Since, however, the whole area was not flat, it ended (so I am 
informed by a reliable witness) in scores of watercourses being 
carried over the tops of mounds and sandhills and across unbiidged 
depressions 1' To prevent this kind of thing happening again, 
the Colonization Officer secured that in future no watercourse need 
be paid for until water had actually reached its tail, and to indemnify , 
those who had suffered most, Government remitted an extra 
harvest’s revenue charges.’ 

The incident shows how much the peasant may suffer from 
lazy or unscrupulous petty officials. I have alluded to this already 
in connexion with Government loans,3 and I must 
OOTiupUon reluctantly allude to it again, because this journal 
deals with village life, and village life is moth-eaten with it, This is 
particularly so in canal colonies, since the very flow and circulation 
"of their life-blood is necessarily under official control ; in the past, 
loo, money there has been unusually abundant. 

One of the difficulties of the struggling cultivator is that when 
his crops fad, he often cannot get the exemption from land revenue 
and water rate admissible under the rulest without a substantial fee 
to one or two more or less petty officials.5 More than one co- 
operator tells me that half the allowance has 'to he made over to 

* A distinguished retired officer of the Irrigatioii Branch infonns me 
that he suggested that an officer should he appointed solely to see that iffie 
watetcouraes were properly dug and the culve^ made ; but, with what 
now appears false economy, the proposal was rejected, 

® All chMges are remitted for the first two harvests to give the colonists 
a staitV 


3 p. 201. 

4 In the colonies remisaion is admissible only if tlie yield is 25 per wnt) 
or less of the standard outturn taken by the revenue authorities m theirt 
basis for the assessment of land revenue. Since a very low standard is taken' 
(in the interests of the cultivator), remiesion is admissible only in the case 
of almost total failure. This is often misunderstood by ^e cultivator, and 
misunderstanding is apt to breed a sense of injustice, which greases itself 
in vehement comidalnt to touring officers not connected with the Canal 


Dqiartnxent . 

5 The officer just quoted says that many villMes are in the hawt of 
outtinff in frivolous claims for every field ‘ ou the off chance that something 
happen and he adds that if this practice were abandoned, it would 
be possible io have almost every case examined by a gazetted officer, which 
would mean much less latitude for the zilladar (seep. 216, note 1). It must be 
remembered that in any case the final decision in regard to rentoon 
not with the zilladar, who merely submits a recommendation, but wito a 
gazetted officer to whom the cultivator can. if necessary, appeal against toe 
recommendation. The cultivator is therefore not wi^out 
but bdleving in toe bud in the hand, he often prefers to siort-cirpujt we 
whole system by a bnbe. 
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cobny, he borrows a good part of his trading capital from the 
market commission agents at 9 to 12 per cent and lends it out at 
i8| to 25 per cent ; and (unlike his fellow in Hissar ajid Eohtak)' 
he still lends, relying upon the canal for his security. And it is 
because he stiU lends that he is much better kept at arm’s length. 

On the figures given us, about half a lakh (£ 3 . 750 ) must have 
been spent by these thirty-three colonists on their settlement. 

Yet, such a gold mine is the army.to those who do 
Somsat appears to have been 

borrowed. The headman spent Rs. 6,000 and 
borrowed nothing ; a Suhedar Major spent Rs. 4,000 and borrowed 
Rs. 800, but only when prices felL More than half the headman’s 
expenditure (Rs. 3,500) went on a 15-room house for himself and his 
tenants. But few go in for mansions on this scale, and most 
colonists are content with two or three rooms, and many have only 
one. An enquiry made by an Inspector in 1928 shewed that in 
MVen villages the cost of settlement then averaged about Rs. i',ioo. 
The foUowing figures given us by a Sergeant may therefore be 
regarded as typical of what a well-to-do colonist spends, but nothing 
has been indudsd,'<»i acooaat ol bszispart from the horae vBlage 

Kb. 

( 1 ) House (three rooms) 800 

(il) Clearing and levelling the land go 

(lii) Acreage rate, i.e. Government's charge for maldng 

water courses, etc. (Rs. 3 an acre) 75 

(iv) Cost of completing water courses, etc. . . . , 150 

(vlShare of: — 

(a) drinking well 30 

(i) mosque (kachha) 10 

(s) common guest house (daira) for travellers, etc. 5 

Total i,iSo 


Items (iii) and (iv) require a word of explanation. They refer 
to the watercourses by which the water from the canal is distributed 
over the village fields. These channels are made 
by Government on behalf of the colonists, who are 
charged Rs. 3 an acre to cover the cost of survey, 
digging, and constructing culverts. Hence item (iii) ; and when 
the work is properly done, there is no need for item (iv). But this 
is an imperfect world, and in the early days of the colony, when no 
doubt a thousand matters pressed, petty officials often scamped 
their work, and with hard-earned rupees and the sweat of his brow 
the colonist had to make it good. In one case a bright official, 
who evidently did not believe in going to the spot, assumed that 
the area to be irrigated was perfectly flat, as indeed appears from 
' See p. 176. 
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the offtce window, and decided that it was a waste of time and 
money to prepare separate designs and estimates for each water- 
course, when they could very well be made upon a standard plan. 
Since, however, the whole area was not flat, it ended (so I am 
informed by a reliable witness) in scores of watercourses being 
carried over the tops of mounds and sandhills and across unbridged 
depressions F To prevent this kind of thing happening again, 
the Colonization Officer secured that in future no watercourse need 
be paid for until water had actually reached its tail, and to indemnify', 
those who had suffered most. Government remitted an extra 
harvest’s revenue charges.’ 

The incident shows how much the peasant may suffer from 
lazy or unscrupulous petty officials. I have alluded to this already 
in connexion with Government loans,! and I must 
“ reluctantly allude to it again, because this journal 
deals with village life, and village life is moth-eaten with it. This is 
particalarly so in canal colonies, since the very flow and circulation 
"of their life-blood is necessarily under official control ; in the past, 
'too, money there has been unusually abundant. 

One of the difficulties of the struggling cultivator is that when 
his crops fail, he often cannot get the exemption from land revenue 
and water rate admissible imder the rufesi without a substantial fee 
to one or two more or less petty officials.* More than one co- 
operator tells me that half the allowance has to be made over to 

> A distdngulshed retired officer of the Irrigation Branch informs me 
that he suggested that an officer should be appointed solely to see that tiie 
watercourses were properly dug and the culverts made ; but, with what 
now appears false economy, the proposal was rejected. 

s All charges are remitted for the first two harvests to give the colonists 
a start. 

3 p, joi. 

4 In the colonies remission is admissible only if the yield is sj per ceni'j 
or less of the standard outturn taken by the revenue authorities as their! 
basis for the assessment of land revenue. Since a very low standard is taken ' 
(in the interests of the cultivator), remission is admissible only in the case, 
of almost total failure. This is idten misunderstood by the cultivator, and 
misunderstanding is apt to breed a sense of injustice, which er^resses itself 
in vehement complaint to touring officers not connected with the Canal 
Department. 

3 The officer just quoted says that many villages are in the habit of 
putting in irivolons claims for every field ' on the off chance that something 
wdll happen ', and he adds that if this practice were abandoned, it would 
be possible to have almost every case examined by a gazetted officer, which 
would mean much less latitude for the zilladar (seep. 21 &, note i). It must be 
remembered that in any case the final decision in regard to remission rests 
not with the zilladar, who merely submits a recommendation, but with a 
gazetted officer to whom the cultivator can, if necessary, appeal against the 
recommendation. The cultivator is therdoie not without his remedy, 
but believing in the bird in the hand, he often prefers to shorbcirei^t the 
whole system by a bribe. 
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them, and my enqmries on this tour, and from colonists of position 
met elsewhere, suggest that this is no great exaggeration. One of 
the latter, an ex-officer, says that last harvest, which was a bad one, 
his fellow-villagers agreed amongst themselves to pay nothing, but 
when it came to the point, fear or distrust got the better of them and 
the usual payments were made. Another, a man of some position 
in the province, tells me that recently, when he went to see his 
canal colony land, he found the zilladar' had come to the village 
to look at the cotton, which a flood had ' ruined ’. A large exemp- 
tion seemed clearly due, but Rs. 3 an acre was demanded for the 
necessary recommendation. Unwilling to have a hand in the 
transaction of this kind, yet heatating to advise his tenants to 
pay nothing, he slipped away from the village under cover of dark. 
Afterwards he heard that the matter had been settled for Rs. 500. 
Canal outlets provide another means of extortion. If they are to 
give a village the right amount of water, they must be exact in 
size ; an inch or two more or less may materially affect the supply, 
and it is that inch or two that gives greed its chance, and an officer 
who has land in another colony tells me that not long ago his 
village had to pay Rs, 465 (Rs. 7-8 per square) to get a masonry 
outlet of the right size. 

If only the gentlemen who tell one such things in private would 
be willing to repeat them in public, it would be much easier to 
bring them under control. That it is possible to suppress them 
altogether no one who has lived in a hot climate for over twenty 
years would think of suggesting. Still less should it be supposed 
that corruption is peculiar to a particular department. Generally, 
but mot always, it is in dose ratio to opportunity. In a canal 
colony, since' Government supplies the water, opportunity is 
naturally great, and, to counter it, the strictest possible supervision 
is necessary. As a step in this (fection it would be well if Canal 
Sub-Divisional Officers were oUiged to keep a horse or camel instead 
of the beloved motor bicyde, which merdy raises the dust, at 
considerable cost to Government but with little advantage to the 
cultivator.’ There might also be a simpler and more summary 

1 A subordinate canal official on Rs. 6o to i^o p.m. 

* Under rule every Canal Sab-Dmstonal Officer is required to keep a 
horse, and not long ago the nle was re-affirmed. In my experience a rule 
of this kind is obeyed only if those concerned are periodically questioned 
and their superior officers themselves tour on horseback. I am, moreover, 
convinced that, if (as many think] the efficiency of the administration has 
declined emce the war, the widespread use of the motor instead, of the horse 
baa had a good deal to do with it. 

1 have alluded to this in my journal (p. 154.), and the officer of the liiiga- 
tion Blanch already quoted confirms my view, so far as his Branch is con- 
cerned (1934). 
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procedure for bringing offenders to book. How many zealous 
officials have rued the day when they started proceedings against 
a corrupt or dishonest subordinate 1 Their inevitable result is 
heavy extra work, which is only too likely to end fruitlessly in the 
siaUts qm mie. The worst offenders are often too clever to be 
caught, but few sue so clever that their misdoings are not generally 
faibwn. And what is generally known can be ascertained. Some 
dispute this, but although it is difficult to be certain of the truth in 
the case of those who keep within customary limits, I hold it 
undoubtedly possible for an experienced officer who tours widely 
and enquires judiciously to discover those who are notoriously 
corrupt ; just as it is possible to discover those who are scruptdously 
honest, of whom happily there is a leavening to he found in every 
department, even in the humblest spheres. And I hold further 
that in the one case promotion should be stopped, and in the other | 
accelerated. I believe that aU who know the peasant well would 
subscribe to this principle, and that its general application would 
do much to mitigate the evil, as it already has in the case of gazetted 
officers.' 

In regard to the latter, since the war the Punjab Government 
has shown great vigour and, after due enquiry, has dismissed a 
number of responsible officials who were too acquisitive, and this 
has had an excellent effect upon those to whom promotion to high 
office is open. The spread of University education has also done 
something to quicken self-respect amongst gazetted officers, and 
my enquiries throughout the province suggest that in most, but 
perhaps not all, departments the number of the latter who give 
cause for suspicion is diminishing. So far as the lower ranks are 
concerned, much of the responsibility lies with the people them- 
selves, who are quick to bribe when there is an3fthing they specially 
fear or desire. This is one of the many features that the Indian 
peasant has in common with the Russian. ' A fiery young Commun- 
ist ' describes how during the war, when the Germans occupied 
part of Russia, the peasants, ' to escape tasks that they didn't like, 
resorted to their ancient trick— bribery,' and 'began to bring 
"gifts” to the Germans— eggs, butter, pork, fruit and other 
things.' And he adds that ' bribery was as much a part of the old 
regime as were uniforms and that ' in the early days of the Revolu- 
tion the peasant was as prodigal with bribes as he ever was under 
the Czar.’* Where this attitude prevails, the evil can be kept in 

' According to Tie Statesman (21 June 1934) the Chief Justice, Lahore 
High Court, recently expressed himself '^satisfi^ that a small number of the 
Judicial officers and a large proporUon of the ministerial stafi of the courts of 
this province are corrupt ’ and that he proposed taking suitable action to stop it. 

a Hindus, op. oit., 323-3-6. Cf. also Wickstem, op. cit., 63. 
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check by vigilance and drastic penalties, but the only permanent 
remedy is education.* 

Although the supply of water is officially controlled, its dis- 
tribution over the village lands is done by the colonists themselves. 

To-day's village has two supply channels (W), and 
for each the colcmists select one of their number to 
regulate the distribution and decide all disputes. 
He must be a man with either clock or watch, so that he can inform 
all who enquire when their turn begins. If a person’s land lies 
one rectangle away, he is allowed five minutes to get there, and 
another five minutes for every extra rectangle he has to cross. The 
work is not very onerous, for each man's turn is twelve hours, and, 
as someone said in Shahpur, where arrangements are very similar : 

' Those who have watches on their wrists look at them : as to the 
rest of us, if it is night, we look at the stars, and if it is day, we look 
at the sun.' The time-keeper holds his office during the good 
pleasure of those who elect him, and his reward is an extra allowance 
of water. Practice is not the same in every village, and in some an 
informal panchayat is in control 

But not all disputes can be settled by a panchayat. One day 
(in another colony) when I was working, a young Sikh with a goat's 
beard appeared at the door. He took off his puggaree 
oJmSrasi deferentMy, and, nervously putting it on again, 
entered with folded hands. Bowing so low that his 
forehead almost touched the table and looking first to the left and 
then to the right as if seeking assistance for the loosening of his 
tongue, he burst into speech ; ‘ My brother stopped my water- 
course. I went to the tahsil and made my complaint : no one 
listened; I was not allowed into the court. I came back and heard 
that the King had come to the neighbourhood ' and so on. When 
I told him that I was shortly going to see the Deputy Commissioner 
and would speak to him about it, all the anxiety of his agitated face 
melted away into wrinkling smiles. In the Punjab, to the 90 per 
cent who live in villages the Deputy Commissioner* is the real king, 
ffie one high official who is readily accessible to all (the Commissioner 
with five or six districts lives too far away), who is prepared to hear 
the poorest man’s grievance, and who can often prevent, and 
sometimes redress a wrong. To the peasant he is of more importance 
than the whole galaxy of stars above him and some defence against 
the locust army of petty officials below him, 

1 I am informed on good authority that owing to the d^iession 
eormptian in this colony haa decreased, but ' not to any appreciable extent ' 
(>93+)- 

e In most provincee the head of the district is called the Collector. 
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It was half-past two when we continued our march, and we 
had still fifteen miles to do under a hot sun. The tarred road 
stretched away into the void, and as it neared the horizon suddenly 
dipped into a blue and glassy lake ; which, however, vanished at 
our approach. The day was almost spent when we entered Bure- 
wda ;,.and as we did so, a train appeared from the west in a cloud 
of dust, which the setting sun turned to gold, and the engine that 
drew it, black and portentous, seemed a symbol of the new age that 
is entering this once empty world. 

8 Mmh (Smiday].—Rasulpw to Machicm Wda via Chak 334 
(14 miles) 

To avoid the heat of the afternoon, which now has a presage 
of hot weather fire, we made an early start and after some nfiles 
came to what looked like a gipsy encampment in 
0? setUemfflit middle of a vast heap df rubbish. This was the 
temporary settlement of the colonists whose bank we 
had come to see. They were all Sikh Jats from Sialkot and had 
come here in the hot weather of 1928, and the first thing they did 
was to build themselves this encampment of mud hovels thatched 
with grass. That they are still living in this way is due to a pro- 
longed quarrel with the authorities as to where they should build 
their village.* 

When the news came to them in Sialkot that they had been 
given land in the NilLBar in place of their waterlogged fields at 
home,’ there was great rejoicing. ' You will all be chowdhris,'^ 
said their envious neighbours, and a wife heating of her husband's 
good fortune pressed for more jewellery. ' We all got up and ran,' 
they said. Actually what they did was to put wife, chUd, and kit 
into their carta and go off on foot. The journey took fifteen days, 
and it must have been hot work, for they arrived here in June, 
when even the lizard is glad of shade. They quickly ran up shelters 
of mud and grass, but Ihe was far from pleasant. ' The mosquitoes 
devoured us, and foo^ and fodder had to be fetched from Burewala 
(four miles away). We lived on flour, pulse, salt, pepper, and 
onions. There is no strengtli in onions, but we were so pleased 
that we grew strong on them, and every hardship we endured 
gladly. We knew how prosperous men become in the Sandal 
Biiri and the Ganji Bar ,5 and we believed we should ‘become 

I Since SBttlecl (1931). 

> Cf. p. 9 . 

3 VlUagera eatitled to special respect. 

U The Lyallpui colony, 
as The Montgomery colony. 
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prosperous too. The land, too, was good. But since then wo 

have had only trouble.' 

We settled down in the shade of a tamarii tree' — the only bit 
of shade within sight— to hear their tale of woe, and about thirty 
colonists sat in front of us on durries, their shoes 
gathered in little fleets round the outer edges. There 
were two main troubles— the site of their village and 
the lack of water." ' No one hears us,’ they repeated again and 
again ; yet the complaint was flatly contradicted by the headman's 
cffidal book. ‘ No chak,’ wrote the Assistant Colonization Officer, 
‘ has given me more trouble.' The complaint about water, without 
which nothing can be done, was that it was capricious and insuffl- 
dent. One person said that in the last six harvests his land had 
been irrigated only twice. Yet after the first three harvests, for 
which Government made no charge,® he had to pay Rs. 75 a rec- 
tangle. He had not, however, applied for any remission under 
the harvest failure rules, apparently because he thought it was 
useless. Another colonist in the same plight was said to have gone 
off to his home to raise money for Government dues by mortgaging 
ancestral acres, Doubtless these were spedal cases, but what 
seemed common enough was the failure of many to secure enough 
water to mature their cotton crop. Those near the outlet had 
nothing to complain of, and several admitted that they had got 
the e^ellent yi^ of 8 or 10 maunds of unginned cotton per acre, 
Hutmember after member spoke of only a maund or two, and one 
said that he had got a total of only five maunds from nine acres. 
Hearing this, I took fifteen cases at random, and in ten the cotton 
yield was about one maund per acre. Low, almost unbelievably 
low, as this figure is, I doubt whether it is very far from the mark, 
for the headman corrected a number of them and he and some others 
admitted having done well enough themselves. 

Every great scheme has its difficulties, and the Nili BSr is no 
exception. This area in particakr has suSered, because its levels 
proved unexpectedly irregular, its soil was so loose and sandy that 
the canal banks were frequently breached, and a bridge required 
to carry the canal across the raflway took a very long time to build. 
These Sialkotis therefore had real ground for complaint (by no 
means always the case in a canal colony), and one of them said : 
‘ If there were not a bank, we should all run away : with its help 
we have paid the land revenue. Where there is no bank, some have 
run away’ — a fact that an official subsequently corrohorated. 

® (lamanx arftatlala ) 

® In cases of special hardship Government dues are remitted for the 
first three, instead m the first two, harvests (see p. 315, n 3). 
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And another said : ' Let Government take half of all we produce 
instead of what it takes now, and we diall be pleased,' And a 
third : ' If this state continues, there will be no children.’ 

The loss from harvest to harvest would be less felt, had not 
the move from Sialkot exhausted reserves, despite the more careful 
economy. Many cleared their land themselves, and 
others spent well under Rs, 100 on this. Rs. 50 or so 
went in transporting goods and chattels, and few 
families can have spent less than Rs. 100 in maintaining themselves 
till their first harvest. Then there were the usual charges, official 
and otherwise, for the village watercourses,* and now new houses 
are being built at the very moderate cost of Rs, 200 to 400. Thus 
each colonist has required from Rs. 600 to 800 for initial expenses, 
which is much less than what yesterday's soldiers spent ; less, too, 
than the Inspector’s estimate (Rs. 1,100) for the average colonist.* 
Most of it {as with the soldiers) has been met from savings, but ' 
yields have hitherto proved so disappointing and prices fallen so low 
that twenty-eight out of the thirty-four members have had to 
borrow from the bank, ten of them for the payment of Government 
charges. 

On leaving the village we traversed a bit of the old Bar, thread- 
ing our way between dishevelled bushes that were half trees and 
still more ffishevelled trees that were half bushes. The earth was 
alternately hard and soft, hard where the clay has been baked for 
centuries by the hot sun and soft where a spongy salty efflorescence 
lay like half-thawed snow, and the chief sign of Ihe was an occasional 
sprinkling of camel dung. No country could be uglier or seem more 
entirely forgotten of its Maker, yet motning and evening, at dawn 
and at sunset, the grace of heaven descends upon it and east and 
west flush witdi a marvellous beauty. It was hot, and for the first 
time this year European clothes fdt too thick. In time we rejoined 
the Multan road, which ran ever onwards until it disappeared into 
the distant mirage. 


g March. — Machianmla to Vihan via Chak 421 (10 miles) 

In a settled tract villages have a pleasant irregularity of line 
and level rising ever higher as the debris of the years accumulates 
lound them. In a colony they rise straight from 
plain, and at this time of year their white 
‘ mud-plastered walls stand four-square amidst smiling 

crops of wheat. But however smiling things look outside, within 

J See p. 214 ' a contractor was given Ks. 600 for making the water- 
couisas of four rectangles serviceable. 

» p. 31 + 
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all is gloom, and this morning when I gave those who were waiting 
for ns the usual greeting— Are you well ? ’—they shook their 
heads sombrely. I noticed that there was not the usual drinking 
well in the village square. ‘ We were too poor,’ they said, ' to sink 
it before this : it is 69 feet to the water and it will cost Rs. 1,300 ; 
but we shall make it now, and the contract is given.’ The only 
shade we could find for oui meeting was that of an aged jand tree,' 
and there we sat packed together for three hours, the outer rows 
overflowing into the hot sun. 

The colonists were mostly Muslim or Sikh Virks, and had come 
here in 1928 from thirteen waterlogged villages in Gujranwala. 
No one except the headman got more than one rectangle, and iu all 
but ten cases a rectangle was given to two or even three brothers. 
There were, ui fact, twenty-six cases of the last, and loud was the 
complaint that a living {gui&ra) was impossible.’ And indeed it is 
under existing conditions. At present it is probably just possible 
for a single family to live on a rectangle (25 acres), provided it 
cultivates the land itself. But when two, and even three, families 
have to be maintained, the 25 acres simply cannot do it. But they 
might have done it once, when prices were high, and it must be 
remembered that tose grants were made before the slump. Such, 
too, Is the hunger for land that the Deputy Commissioners who had 
to choose the colonists were naturally anxious to provide for as 
many of their exceUenl peasants as possible, and one of them tells 
me that once four brothers applied for a single rectangle. 

The president of the bank had an unusual point to his credit : 
after serving in the army he managed to matriculate. As he keeps 
accounts, he was able to teU us how he fared last year, and the 
figures he gave us may be summarized thus :— 

Eb. 

Gioes receipts 250 

(plus ten mannds of -wtieat, worth Rs, 15, kept for 
home cansnmption) 

Government dues 238 

Balance 123 

This modest balance is in no sense a net profit, since nothing has 
been included on account of seed and depreciation on implements 
and cattle, etc. How, then, had he lived ? He saved Rs. 600 from 


* Pmsopis spioigsros 

3 In yesterday’a village forty ^ooilies had only twenty-six rectangles 
to support them. 

3 rlis 10 acres of wheat gave 70 maunds, 60 of which he sold at Be. z -3 
(he held it for a lise)^ and 10^ acres under cotton gave 40 maunds, which 
he sold in the village for Bs. ido. The gross receipts do sot include his 
fodder crops (2 acres) as they wem fed to ^ cattle. He was allowed some 
remisdoa ci Govonment dues on account of partial harvest failure. 
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the first two harvests, which were revenue free and fetched good 
prices, and, after spending Rs. 400 on a house, had Rs. 200 over ; 
he also borrowed 50. All last year he worked single-handed on 
his rectangle, and only twice or thrice, when work pressed, did he 
obtain the services of a neighbour with his plough for a day. As 
headman of the village, he has now been given another wj acres, 
and with that he should be able to Uve. 

But can a man and his family live on one rectangle ? This is 
a vital question, for in this colony the ordinary peasant has no 
more. I have therefore been at pains to collect 
la me figures that would answer it. Those given me by the 

aufflSt 1 Manager of the Government Seed Farm at Vihdri 

are the most iUuminating, Seven tenants cultivate 
the 8| rectangles of the Farm, and last year, after deducting the 
bare costs of production' but nothing on account of food or labour, 
they had an average surplus (per tenant) of Rs. 160 per rectangle 
to live on. This is about Rs. 13 a month, or 7 annas a day, which 
is no more than a cootie earns. What makes it so significant is 
that they ate cultivating under the most favourable circumstances. 
The land is good, the seed used is of the best, and the supervision 
is expert. Yields of 15 maunds an acre were obtained for wheat 
and of 10 or 13 for cotton, whereas in the tract we have just come 
through (so the Manager said) only 10 or 12 can be expected for 
wheat, and 5 or 6 for cotton. There is yet another point in their 
favour. A distinctive feature of the colony is that the amount of 
water supplied is sufficient of itsdf to irrigate only 51 per cent of the 
mea allotted as against 75 per cent in Lyallpur.^ This is done 
deliberately to encourage its careful use and avoid the reckless 
waste common in other colonies. But it does not mean that only 
51 per cent can be cultivated ; for a certain amount of rain can be 
expected,^ and with its help, provided the full supply of water is 
given and the channels run well, the area can be considerably 
extended, and in this ease it was 60 per cent of the whole. Un- 
fortunatdy, however, in a large part of the colony the supply has 

^ Seed, imploments, upkeep of cattle (t.e. fodder and depreciation on 
two pairs of bullocks per rectanglc)i and ail Government does. 

a fhe two percentages are not strictly comparable, since the LyaUpur 
percentage is oi the cultoiable commanded area and the Nill Bir is ol the gross 
area, wlndi includes the village site, etc. It was subsequently found that if 
only the cultivated commanded area were considered, an intensity of 6o per 
cent would be possible witiiout sending any more water down the cai^, 
and this percentage has now been adopts. In the Shahpur (Lower Jbelum) 
colony the corresponding percentage is 75 (except in some riverain mages), 
and in the Montgomery colony (Lower Baii Doab) it is 66*6, except on the 
Gugera Bi^ch, where it is 50 
3 The rainfall is 8 inches. 
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been deficient, partly for the reasons already given/ but mainly 
because the Sutlej has not fulfilled the expectations based on its 
previous records.’ 

Let us, however, assume for the colony as a whole an average 
cultivated area of 6o per cent, yields of and lo maunds per acre 
for unginned cotton and wheat, and village prices of Rs. 6 and Rs. 2 
per maund for each of them, respectively. Even on these assump- 
tions, which are a little optimistic,^ a family with one rectangle wiE 
have only about Rs. lai, or about Rs. lo a month, to meet all their 
household and miscellaneous expenses for a year, and the estimate 
makes no allowance for either implements or depreciation, as was 
done in the case of the Farm tenants.^ Incidentally, it is hardly 
as much as what an ordinary agricultural labourer earns in the 
colony.5 

Twice on the road I have met Arain tenants who said they had 
been able to Eve on half a rectangle, but this was before the heavy 
faU in prices and each cultivated i to ijj acres with chiEies, tobacco, 
and vegetables. We saw at Hansi what a difference intensive 
cropping makes, and ii this remedy were open to the colonist, his 
whole position would be different. But in the greater part of the 
colony vegetables and the like are impossible without a weE— -the 
Sutlej is too capricious— and with water 6o feet or more bdow the 
surface, irrigation weEs are not practicable. In the village visited 

* p. 220. 

3 Unhappily, since the Sutlej Valley canals were opened, the Sutlej 
has beaten its own record, and less water has come down it than has ever 
been recorded (i934}< 

i For current nuiket prices see p. 2, n.i. Village prices would be 4 to 6 
annas less. As to ^eid, fi^es kindly supplied by tiie Senior Secretary to toe 
Fmandal Conunissioners show that in eac^ oi toe two years ending 1932-3 toe 
area matured was less than 50 per cent of toe allott^ area (allculturable), 
i.e. 44 per cent the first year and 47^ per cent toe second. In toe two years 
a litde over 6 per cent of the crop faaiea. 

4 The basis of toe calculation is an area of zoo acres (4 rectangles) 


cultivated thus : — 

acres 

Wheat 32 

Cotton . . . . 20 

Fodder 8 

Total 60 - 


The fbhowing deductions have been made : (a) Government dues (excluding 
acreage rate] as specified on p. 223, n.2 ; (d) ika 5 (par rectangle) for village 
servants ; (e) seed at toe rate of 24 seers per acre for wheat, 6 seers per acre 
for cotton, and 12 annas per acre for fodder. The clianges in malikana 
and water rate mentioned on p. 235, n.2, raise the return from Rs, 121 to 
Rs. 163. 

5 Cf. p. 278. 
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two days ago experiments with potatoes had failed, and a colonist 
who tried to grow vegetables lost much of his crop for want of water 
at a critical moment. In time, as water percolates through from 
the canal, the water table will doubtless rise to well level but 
that lies too far ahead to be a remedy for present troubles. Mean- 
while, except where conditions are unusually favourable, a family 
can expect only the barest subastence from a single rectangle, and 
where the rectangle has to be shared with others, even subsistence 
is impossible. In one way, however, the wind can be tempered to 
the shorn lamb ; Gavemmetit is the landlord and it can r^uce its 
dues. And there is a further reason for doing this. In this colony, 
owing to the great cost of the scheme, the dues are higher than in 
any other.’ 

Before the slump Government dues were everywhere paid with 
reasonable ease, but now in canal-irrigated tracts, where water rate 
as well as land revenue has to be paid, they have 
become a burden and many can pay them only by 
borrowing.3 This has been the refrain all along our 
route in canal areas,'* and in this village twelve members have 
borrowed Rs. 1,000 from the bank to pay their last instalment. 
Nine others have borrowed sums varying torn Rs. 40 to 100 from 
the money-lender, seven of them at per cent and two at 37|- per 
cent ; and in almost every case an anna in the rupee was deducted 


• Cf. p. 24. 

^ Assuming 6o per cent cultivatai, and cropping os above, these dues 
amount to Rs. 212-8 a year per rectangle (iacindiag acreage rate, to 
Rs. a87>6}, thns 

Rs. 


Land revenue 
Mahkana (i.e. economic rent 
less land revenue) 

Water rate-wheat 
cotton 
fodder 


3-8 per matwed acre. 

3 per allotted acre per annum. 
5 - 4 ) 

6’4 Iper matured acre. 

1-8 


Acreage rate (see p. 2 14) 3 per allotted acre (Rs. 4-4 if paid 

in instalments). 

Rates and cesses . . .. o>2-zo per rupee ofland revenue. 

When the facts were represented to Goveizunent, it was decided to charge 
mahkana on matured instead of allotted area. A further concession has been 
rnade since : lor the three years ending with the spring harvest of 1936 only 
Rs. 1-8 will be ebarg^ per acre matured in the case of land perenniaHy 
irrigated \ and in the same case the water rates on wheat and cotton given 
above have been temporarily reduced by Re. 1 each, the fodder rate being 
raised correspondingly 

The colony has also shared liberally in the general remisaioas of land 
revenue water rate given during the slump (see next note). 

3 Recognizing this di&culty, the Punjab Government has remitted 
243 Ifl-Tcha (£1,822,500). of land revenue (147 lakhs) and wateriate (g6 lakhs). 
In May 1934 water rates were also reduced by 36 lakhs. 

4 See pp. 19, 124. 
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by way of discount. In one of the two cases, syj pea: cent was 
charged because the headman did not accompany tlie borrower : 
he generally went with a borrower, not to stand surety, but to give 
the money-lender an assurance that, if necessary, he would help 
him to recover his loan.* In the other case, a Virk went to a felbw 
Virk and was charged 37^ per cent for Rs. 40 fihis the usual cut. 
Another, a Muslim with a wife and two sons, who shared a rectangle 
with a brother, stood up and said ; — 

‘ I have paid the lambardar* Rs. 66 ; Rs. ao are still due. 
Where shall I get this ? I have been to VihSii, but no one will lend 
to me, and I have sold all my cotton to pay the Rs. 66.' 

' Can you not sell a buEook ? ’ 

‘ I have only two. and one is skk, and the other is bad, and 
no one will look at it.’ 

‘ And jewellery ? ’ 

'How could I have jewellery? Your lot (kismet) is good, 
mine is bad. I have bound my belly and paid 66. I cannot 
do more.’ 

I turned to the president of the bank. Would it be wise to 
make him a member and advance him the Rs, 20 ? He shook his 
head, and I was not surprised ; for he had the dishevelled look of 
the typical defaulter, with a face wrinkled, sunken, and feckless. 
But it was not easy to turn him down in this way. 

We rounded ofi our inspection by a talk with two women, who 
stood timidly side by side agsdnst the clean mud-plastered wall of 

a house. One was very shy, and during most of 
village women ^ j^^gg 

nose edged with shawl. The other, who was a Muslim, was more 
talkative. She wore a long black smock and the usual dirty grey 
cotton shawl over her head, and at first across her face ; but riie 
soon let it drop, revealing the pleasant homespun features of 
a healthy light-coloured woman of 35. She had been married at 
the age ii and thought ii or 12 the best age for this. Marriage 
was sometimes deferred till 17, but her own daughter was married 
at II, and Rs. 300 were spent on the feasting and entertainment of 
the guests, and something further on ornaments. Ornaments must 
be given, whether there is money in the house or not.3 Otherwise, 
when a girl goes to the house of her mother-in-law, no one will pay 
her any respect. For the same reason she must have a proper 
trousseau. Those who can afford it give twenty-one suits (irewar), 
others eleven, and no one less than three. 


I A common practics : of. Rustims, 142. 
“ Headman, 
s Cl. p. 16}. 
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A question about work made the more talkative almost elo- 
quent. The giinding must be begun before dawn, for when the sun 
rises they have to cAum and, as there is no well, water must be 
fetched from the channels in the fields. Then comes the cooking, 
and the taking out of the husband’s meal. Now that there is no 
money, clothes cannot be bought and two or three hours' spinning 
has to be done every day. More grinding, too, is done to save the 
cost of the bullock mill. ' My eyes become blind with fatigue, 
and only in the hot weather do I get one or two hours' rest in the 
middle of the day.’ Even this is better than what we were told in 
Rohtak.' On one point custom is merciful ; child-birth is followed 
by forty days’ rest. As ever amongst peasants, babes are nursed 
for long periods, boys for two and a half years and girls for two. 
A girl begins work at 6 or 7, and the first thing she learns is to wash 
the vessels and play with the younger children. Then she is given 
a broom to clean the house, and she is taught to knead and cook. 
Ginning the cotton and spinning foEow, and finally at g or 10 she 
helps her mother to grind. This is the severest task of all, but at 
first she does no more than lay a half-idle hand on the grindstone 
handle, and the full task is not done till 16 or 17. ‘ There is not 
strength before this,’ said a woman in Hissar last month ; ' also, 
when a girl comes to live with her husband, for a year or two she is 
given oriy Kght work.’’ I could not help exclaiming at a system 
which spared a girl the labour of grinding until of full age but not'' 
the labour of child-bearing. “ 

Yesterday, too, we had some talk with a village woman, 
a Sikh Jatni of about 45. She was sitting on the ground under 
a wild caper tree.3 Clad in thick dirty homeqiun, out of the skirt 
of which appeared five virile toes widely spread, she had well-cut 
features and a pointed chin, and looked at us out of frank but 
imromantic eyes. She answered all our questions without hesitation 
or embarrassment and spoke as one accustomed to the bard realities 
of village life. She was married at 12 and had the first of her six 
children at 16. All had survived except one, and the first four 
were boys of 30 to 18. Curiously, none of them was married. The 
family was too poor, and was doubtless waiting until a girl of 10 was 
old enough to he exchanged for a bride for one of her brothers. 
Her mother did not propose to marry her till she was_ ^5 or i6j 
whidi, amongst her people, was now tlie age of marriage. In her 
youth it had been two or three years younger. This change is 
characteristic of the central Punjab and particularly of the Sfirhs, 


^ pp. 196, 197 
“ Ci. Riiitmii, 193, 
3 Cafpans aphylla. 
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who lead in all such matters.* What is perhaps less characteristic 
is that she thought education spodt girls for work. To the dif&cult 
question whether any material change had taken place in regard 
to women in the last thirty years she replied that the chief one was 
food, which was now better. 

The sun was a little past its meridian when we left the village, 
and shone hotly upon us and 'Upon the country round. We passed 
through a tract of the old Bdr, and the blue tarred road was in hard 
contrast to the arid wastes that glittered on either side. It was 
almost deserted, and for some miles the only traffic we passed was 
a string of camels, who superciliously ignored the road as a super- 
fluous innovation. Towards Vihdri irrigation began again, and 
green wheat appeared flooding round bush and tree like an incoming 
tide. It was nearly three when 1 sat down to my first meal. 'With 
some, time gallops withal.'* 


10 March.— To Chak 53a «Kii back (8 miles) 

Is anyone happy in this colony ? Certainly the Jangli^ 
amongst Whom we were to-day, morning and evening, were not. 

' What is your state ? ’ I asked a large gathering 
this morning, greeting them in more guarded terms 
than yesterday. ' We have no slate,' was the reply. 

' Our land has been taken away, and we have nowhere to sit.' 
Two stalwart women pressed forward and, prostrating themselves, 
clung to my embarrassed feet. Wth difficulty I got them to assume 
a more convenient attitude, and we all sat down on the rubbish- 
littered edge of the hamlet, a cluster of eleven semi-nomad dwellings. 
A few years ago, when the country was a desert, it passed for a 
village. Now it would attract no notice at all but that, being old, 
it stands a Ultle above the surrounding plain. 

The two matrons squatted in front and at once embarked upon 
a high-pitched duet, as unintelligible and melodramatic as if it had 
been opera, hut far less melodious. With difficulty I turned the 
duet into a solo, which would be well described as ' appassionata ', 
I can give only the gist of her theme. ‘ We came here before the 
English, before even the days of Sdwan Mai.'* Seven generations 
have we lived here. We sank two wells, and cultivated the ' jangal ' 
wherever there was water from rain, and our camels grazed where 
they pleased. Then were we lords of the 'jangal'. But now our 
land has been stolen {here two impassioned arms were flung out 


’ See p. III. 

* .45 Yoh lAhe iii, 2, 329. 

3 See p. X4. 

+ A well-knawn Govemot o( M-ultan and the souttn-weat Punjab (1821-44). 
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in my direction), and we may no longer go here and there with our 
cam^, but must work for a wage and pick cotton, and our men 
must hire themselves out with their camels, Many have left the 
village and gone to seek work in the chaks.^ We used to drink our 
fill of the milk of our goats and camels ; but now our milch camels 
are few : there is no grasdng for them. Some have died, and the 
others are weak.’’ I managed at last to stop the flow of her elo- 
quence with questions about herself. She had three sons, aged 
26, 22 and 12, and only the eldest was married. She would many 
the next when her daughter was old enough to marry and an 
exchange of brides would be arranged. Unlike the Gujranwala 
women of yesterday, she had nursed her sons for two years and her 
daughter for two and a half, obeying, so she said, Muslim law 
(Shariah). 

' Why this difference ? ’ I asked. 

‘ A girl is the lowlier, and God pities her.’ 

‘ Then do mothers love their girls more than their boys ? ’ 

' How could that he so ? Both are of the womb.’ 

But those around agreed that a father was fonder of his sons 
and a mother of her daughters, since a son lightened his father's 
work and a daughter her mother’s. I asked when a girl began to 
help her mother, ' At 5 or 6, she learns to bring things. Then she 
pi<is the lice out of her mother’s hair ; ’ and so on, as in yesterday’s 
talk. 

' Weak and beggarly elements ' were these people, but how 
dean their houses were. Houses I say, but really they were 
dwellings in the intermediate stage between tent 
md house : the usual mud-plastered walls, of course, 
but the roof thatched with riverain grass and sup- 
ported by short crooked undressed tree trunks. In one case large 
boles had been tom in the riverain grass ; yet the room below was 
spotless, and all its simple possessious, lacquered chests, many- 
coloured baskets, earthenware pots, were exquisitely arranged. 
Some were protected from the dust by a blanket woven out of the 
wool of camel and goat, and on the wall was a long strip of tapestried 
cloth embroidered with comic animals. This had been worked by 
one of the girls, and it was her duty twice a day to dust everything 


TangU 


r Villages. 

* Cf p. 22. 

3 1 understand that the custom oi nursing a aon for two. and a daughter 
for two and a half years, which some follow (e.g. in Miauwalij, is not based 
on the Shariat. The Koranic injunction is as follows ' And we have 
enjoined upon man concemlng his parents — ^Hia mother beareth him in 
weakness upon weakness, and his weaning is in two years ’ {Surah 3X, 
para. 14). 


m 
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in. the room, ' Even if we have to go without our food, it may be 
for two meals, we still keep everything dean and in its place : it is 
a matter of izzat.'*, {Here indeed was izzat at its proper tadt,’) 
■Yet, according to the police, all in the village are cattle-thieves. 
But amongst Janglis cattle-thieving is an honourable sport.^ 

' On the way back we talked of the Janglis and their tale of woe. 
It is an old complaint and whenever I meet them I hear it but 
it is none the less human for that. One is reminded 
of the tragedy of the Red Indians, and one realizes 
* with sadness the inexorable modem law which 

demands that he who produces little shall give way to him who 
produces much. M that can be done is to make the adjustment 
as bearable as possible and to give the best of the new age in return. 
In the NUi B4r the problem presented peculiar difficulties, because 
it was the last of the Punjab Bars to be colonized and Janglis who 
had failed to get land elsewhere came here to try their luck. The 
Colonization Officer, who has throughout fought a good fight for 
both colonist and JangU, spent months traversing the desert on 
a camel in order to examine all claims on the spot, and even doubtful 
ones were admitted. The gathering of the Janglis into village 
settlements inevitably involved hardship and discontent. Many 
of the claims were to isolated spots, and many more touched widely 
scattered areas. As Jangli and colonist could not be mixed like 
wheat and gram,' some concentration was necessary, and this was 
done with the most tender consideration for old associations. Here 
and there, in response to fervent appeal, isolated groups were leit 
where they had always been, but eventually all in turn asked to be 
re-settled amongst their kith and kin. In ^ort, it may be said that 
in this colony, as in every other, the Colonization Officer has taken 
the Jangli under his special protection, and one of them felt so 
keenly for them that one evening, in drafting his annual report, he 
found his pen ■writing as follows 

‘ The year has been one of real progress. The open spaces of 
the desert have everywhere been parcelled out in meticulous 
rectangles : jungal trees have been felled, and the ■wandering camel 
tracks of the waste have given place to the durable macadam of 
public roads, running for miles without a curve or a gradient. The 
goat-herd's pipe and the quavering love-song of the camel-driver 
are mute, and in their place we hear the klaxon of the lorry and the 

* ritis olraalitiess is entirely characteristic of the Jangli, and only less so 
of the westem Pnnjab, see p, 144, n. 5. 

» Cf, p, 50. 

s Cf. p. 14. 

t Cf. p. *2, Peasanf, 128-9, and Rudicus, 214-15, 236. 
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folding haimonium of the peripatetic preacher. The reed encamp- 
ments of the nomads, open to sun and wind and clean as a dancing 
floor, have been replaced by the dark midden-infested mud houses 
of the central Punjab. The nomad himself, once free of the Bdr 
and of his neighboiir's cattle, has been pegged out, Piumetheus-like, 
on his 25 MUas,* while the vultures of progress (who shall be name- 
less) bury their obscene beaks in his vitals. . . . 

“ 0 fortunalos nimutn sua si bona nomnt, 

Pastores." ’* 

But there is another side to this, and it was put to us uncon- 
sciously by a Jat whom we met on the road. Small, thickset, and 
63 years old, he was walking to Khinewal (fifty miles away) to 
rejoin a brother, who in the days of high prices had bought 6^ acres 
for Ks. 3,500. With the help of a well, in addition to the canal, 
he is still able to support himself and his family. ' Nothing is 
saved, but he can live.’ This Jat, too, has a family— a wife and 
three sons— and to support them he Ims been wall^ about the 
Nili B 4 r to find land he could lease. But his labour has been in 
vain, and bis failure and his great need made him eloquent. 

‘ Why does the ^kar not give me land ? Our work is cultiva- 
tion. What else can we do ? Where else can we go ? We must 
have land.’ 

' The Sirkat cannot give everyone land. Jats are many, and 
the land is limited.’ 

‘ Then why does it give land to the great and not to the poor ? ' 

' It has given it to many who are poor, especially to those who 
have done it service.’ 

' But I have committed no fault. I have not stolen, I have 
done no crime. Why cannot I be given land too ? I have a wife 
and two children and only three ghimaon.'^ 

Simple words these, but spoken with such force that they 
seemed to expressjhe very soul of the Jutland the peasant's age-old 
hunger for land. * And this is the justification for depriving the 
Jangli of his freedom. 

Note on the Nai Bar Colony 

The Colonization Officer, Mr. F. B. Wace, I.C.S,, who has 
kindly read the substance of this chapter, considers that for the 

I A lectangls contains 25 kiUaa : there la a play on the word, which in 
Punjabi also means ' peg ' jin Urdu ksta). 

» ' Shepherds, happy, too happy, md they their blesangs toow ‘ (V ergh, 
Ctorgie, ii, 458). ' Pastores ’ has been substituted for ' Agticolae '. 

3 In this tract and all along the Ravi a ekumaon is equal to an acre : 
between the Ravi and the Sutlej it is a little leas, either >828 or -759 of an 
acre. 
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time to which it relates it gives * a fair average ' view of the colony 
as a whole. That it should he so gloomy is due to three main 
factors . Firstly, there was ‘ a series of unexpectedly short supplies ' 
of water in the Sutlej.* Secondly, to meet the high cost of the 
scheme, charges were pitched liigher than in former colonies ; and 
thirdly, prices suddenly collapsed. It can be understood that, in 
the peculiar circumstances, the position of the Cobnization Officer 
was a very difficult one, torn as he was between the desire to make 
things easier for the settler and the fear of jeopardizing the finance 
of the project. Fortunately the colony was in good hands, and 
the high standard set by Mr. Wace has been maintained by his 
successor, Mr. H. D. Bhaaot, I.C.S. Mr. Bhanot has been assisted 
in his task by Government’s financial concessions to the cobnist’ 
and by the efiicient control exercised by the Canal Department 
over the water supplies .3 The low prices, however, remam, and 
they cast a deep shadow over the cobny. In spile of this, the 
Colonization Officer, wrilmg in 1932, is able to report that ' although 
the Nfii BSr may not be what it promised to be in 1927, ... it 
will yet be the home of the careful cultivator, tilling his land with 
sagacity, and usmg his water to the fullest advantage ; ’ and he 
adds that ' no other colony has taught the cultivator the economical 
use of wafer better than the Nili Bit ' — a lesson sorely needed m 
other colonies as well (1934). 


• Colonies Bpi. (1933), 16. 
“ p. 235 , 11.2. 

3 Ibid., 16. 

* Ibid,, 6. 
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Chapter XIII 

GURDASPUR AND SIALKOT 

Jat Wife and Mother— Service— The Peasant with one 
Plough 

Sunday, 13 March. — Ram Das to Dcra Baba Nanak (8 miles) 

A little over two years ago I started oft on my first tour from 
Gurdaspur,' I thought I would complete the circuit of my wan- 
derings by ending my second in its neighbourhood. Every stoiy 
should have a peaceful, if not a happy, ending, and in the Punjab 
£eace can best be had in the shadow of the great hills. These are 
still fifty nules away, but yesterday when I rode my first march 
fiom Fatehgarh the vast shadowy fonn of the Daul^ Dhar* was 
in sight. The district—Gurdaapnr— requites little description, as 
I have already described the tract in which it lies in The Punjab 
Peasant.^ It is essentially subm ontane, which means that the 
rainfaEls good,^ that holdings are sm^, and vegetation rich. 
1 confess to a particular weakness for it, as it was amongst its simple 
and not very prudent peasantry that I learnt the rudiments of 
Co-operation. It is characteristic of its old-fashioned ways that 
tEs morning when I held the chickS back for one of my older 
visitors on the conclusion of bis visit, he at once took a step back 
into the middle of the room, exdaiming ; ' No, no — I am a man of 
the old ideas.' 

On my 'way here, after attending a meetup of the local Banking 
Union at Singhpura, I had a look at the village, which consists of 
about 150 houses. In 1929, inspired by the zaildar. 

■'ulh'd® createdja_^panchayat 
to keep the village dean. Not being formed under 
the Act, it is on trdy representative lines* and consists of three 
Jats, the local headmaster, a doctor, an oil-presser, and a sweeper, 

* I 

* See ibid , 7. 

3 p 24. 

4 About 56 mcaea. 

5 A blind oi ^lit reeds. 
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A sweeper is paid Rs. 5 a month to keep the Ian.es clean (his wife 
does the work) ; the drinkmg wells are disinfected ; ponds and 
depressions are being filled up, and people are encouraged to use 
metal vessels for drawing water instead of earthenware, which get 
broken and choke the well. Money has been raised by a grant of 
Rs. 30 from the village fund (trees are sold) and of Rs. 40 from the 
village bank, by levying an anna on each basket of vegetables 
brought into the village,' and by doubling the cess (Rs. 144) for 
the village watchman ; this last was felt to be a little severe, 
Self-taxation for more traditional ends, generally religious, is 
common and I have given many examples of it, but for .sanitation, 
it is rare, and on this tour I can recall only the sixtem Moga 
mentioned on page 116 and_a^yil^. in Amritsar,. wHcH spent 
Rs. 500 on paving its lanes. On my ^t tour, too, I came across 
only one or two examples.* That, however, there should be any 
examples at all indicates a possibility. 

The pleasantest feature of a very pleasant day was a talk .with . 
Jhfi wife of a retired cavalry sergeant, a Sikh Jat, We found her 
spinning in her small but spotless courtyard with her 
J lateM jjjgjrie,! daughter at her side. The mother 

wore homespun and kept her face almost completely concealed, 
but the daughter, who wore pyjama trousers, was unveiled, and 
after the first moments looked at us without ombarrassment, She 
was a good-looking buxom lass with plump well-rounded features^ 
the kind that Eastern poets compare to the full moon— and a gently 
resolute face. She was one of aght children, of whom three were 
dead. She herself was already a mother and was paying her 
parents a visit to show them her first-hom, an infant of four months. 
She was happy, therefore, and free of all a mother-in-law’s res- 
traints .3 She was married at 17, but her mother not till she was ai. 
The mother thought 17 or 18 the best age for marriage, and thanks 
to the teaching of the zaildar's grandfather, of whom something 
will he said presently, this is now the custom. Though her husband, 
was 54, he did not look a day older than 40. He had a frank kindly 
look, and as we talked of his domestic life, his virile bearded face 
filled with a woman’s tenderness. 

It is the village custom for women to rest for forty da3ra after 
the birth of a child and do no work at all, and both mother and 
daughter had done this.* When I asked the daughter about her 
first-hom, die jumped up and, climbing on to a low wall dividi^ 

' The coUectioa q{ this tax for a year was aoctiDned and fetched Bs. ao. 

^ i2tisi!icU5, 1 G 8 , 

& Cf. p. a86. 
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the coartyard in two, stretched out two graceful arms towards the 
girls and boys that thronged the roof of the neighbouring house, 
and down came the gayest Ettle mite I have ever seen of his age. 
At a snap of the fingers, he became all smiles and his eyes danced 
with delight. It was a singnlarly picturesque and homely scene : 
the mother spinning the snowy cotton thread, and the daughter 
dandling her merry first-born in her arms ; at th^ hack, the high 
clean mud-plastered wall of the small courtyard, and cresting its 
top, fifty bo)r3 and girls in many-cobured garments, sometwitteiing 
with excitement, others in rapt attention, and many leaning upon 
the rampart of dung-cakes which were drying in the sun. Neither 
mother nor daughter had suffered much in childbirth— a matter 
of two to four hours .' it rarely lasts more than that, and the village 
midwife was there to help. She cannot do much during the crisis, 
but she knows what to do afterwards. The mother nursed her 
boys for two and a quarter years and her daughters for one and 
three quarters, ' Why this difference ? ' I asked. ' A boy is 
dearer,' and the sergeant said this was because a boy would become 
master of the land.' This, however, was the only difference made. 

I asked the mother how many children she thought suffident. 

' ^0,' she replied : ' care can then be taken of them.’ ' And 
i^Sdo you think ? ' I said, turning to the daughter. One,’ was 
her monosyllabic reply, and she danced her gay half-nak^ first-born 
before her.* 

The mother rises at five, and the first thing she does is to set 
the chopped fodder before the two cows and the buffalo that share 
the courtyard with the household— the byre was beautifully swept. 
Then fallow ablutions (a servant brings the water), and an hour or 
two are spent in churning the butter, and so on all day with one 
task or another, and when there is nothing else to be done, she 
spins. There is no end to this, for there are two more daughters 
to be married and their dothes have to be prepared. Each wM 
get five suits, of which three will be made at home and two bought, 
and the three will take six months to prepare.^ The eldest daugh- 
ter's marriage did not cost much. Nothing was spent upon jewel- 
lery ; for, in accordance with the new ideas, it was ndther given 
nor taken. The chief expense was the entertainment of the guests, 
and the only borrowing was in kind— ghi and so forth- from 
ndghbours, who were repaid later. The sergesmt is a thrifty fellow 
and, owning only 23 acres of not very good land, he has need to be 
careful. The mother did not educate her eldest girls, but she means 
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to educate her youngest~a sigisificant sign of the times. ‘ New 
ideas have come,’ she said ; but this was the only change she 
admitted, and she declared that her daughter was no freer than 
she was and had the same ideas and worked as hard, They do 
very little work outside the house, but inside keep everything 
scrupulously clean, and all the sweeper does is to remove tlie rubbish, 
whidh every day is pUed in a corner. The mother controls the grain 
consumed in the house, and though the sergeant sells the rest, he 
consults her before sellkg, The house was delightful— every room 
well plastered, simply furnished and, what is more, well windowed ; 
and all the pots and pans were arranged in shining rows above the 
well-ordered chests below. Throughout there was ^a_ fragrance of 
simplidty and affection, and whether one looked at the sergeant 
"ot S^fened to the shy gentle tones of his wife, one felt that here 
was the marriage of true minds. 

I rode on accompanied by the aaildar, who, despite his 74 years, 
held himself as erect as when over fifty years ago he rode with 
Lord Roberts to Kabul. He is a Sikh and comes of 
and Stock, and both his father and grandfather 

were admirable examples of the type produced by 
the old light.' His grandfather in particular had a fearless sincerity 
of character, which the following story illustrates. He had a bent 
thumb, which ho could not move freely, and one day he was asked 
how it had come about, ' When I was a young man,' he said, 
‘ I did what was unlawful with a woman. My mother heard of it 
and asked me if it was true, I denied it, and she asked me to swear 
by touching her body that it was not true. I touched her with 
my thumb and swore, and since then it has been bent, for I had 
lied.’ A brief enough tale, but it has left its mark upon the village ; 
‘ for four generations (writes a grandson) it has formed part of all 
good fathers’ advice to sons who feel their hearts slipping to the 
left.’ 

When the Sardar’s turn came to rule his family and the village, 
■ He banned thre e things- rrifeiffe}.’ AflSi,?.and e/^^grain-roasting, 
shop-keeping, and bribe-giving; grain-roasting because it led to 
waste of time in casual snacks, and shop-keeping because it multi- 
plied wants. Nor would he allow the young men to use antimony 
for their eyes (what would he say to the young women of to-day 
and their cosmetics ?) or anyone in his household to lie abed after 
dawn. He himself got up for worship long before, and any bed he 
found in the courtyard after that would be confiscated for a night, 

’ Anofliw member of the famUy is mentioned on p. isj, n.i. 

« Oven for roasting grain. 

3 Shop. 
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and its occupier would have to Ke on the floor. Twice a day his 
whole ianuly— wife, sons, daughters and daughters-in-kw, and any 
relative living under his roof~had to pay him the homage due in 
India from younger to elder, and in return to receive his blessing ; 
and the mother whose child, or even infant, was absent was sure of 
rebuke. At the evening ceremony, all squatted reverently on the' 
ground before his chaipoy,' and after the evening prayer had been 
said he would teU them tales of the past — ' stories by which men's 
hearts ate pleased But it was not enou^ that atariaa should' 
please, and in telling them he would analyse the causes of fortune 
or misfortune in family Ot State. He was a despot, but his despot- 
ism wa^ benevolent and inspired by the Hindu feeling for service. 
Near the village the main road crossed a depression, which the 
monsoon turned into a slough. Noticing how often carts got stuck 
there, he kept a man and a pair of buffaloes there during the mon- 
soon (July to September) to help them through. Most characteristic 
was lus_^sion for trees. It is said that he never vitited a village 
without planting a new one or setting a young one straight, and 
that when he died his trees exceeded a lakh .3 The figure may be 
legendary, but I am assured by his grandson that he found Singhpura 
'batten as brass' and left it a garden of kikai,'! phukhi, and 
shisham.S 

So good a landlord could not be indifferent to debt, and if he?, 
found any of his people seriously involved, he would not rest until 
accounts had been satisfactorily settled. He would albw the; 
creditor to claim only what was fair, but would also oblige the 
debtor to sell what he could, even his cattle, and if this did not 
suffice to settle the account he paid the balance himself. Then 
there was health. He kept a list of all the village hoys from 5 years 
old to 2o)"an3 during the monsoon he would have them all up 
before him once a day aud give them a dose of gur, ghi, and onions 
to protect them from fever. His accounts show that this cost him 
12 to 16 canisters of glu a )rear and some 20 raaunds of gur. In 
another respect he was ahead of his times ; _he. thought so ill of early, 
marriage, that he would have nothing to So with the marriage of 
a boy under 17 or a girl under 14 and would not even send a word 
of congratulation. 

But his most endearing trait was_lM_feeling for the secant, 
Whenever he paid a visit, his first care on 'arriving was to see that 

1 Bed. 

2 p. 68. 

3 100 , 000 . 

4 Acacta arabtea. 

5 Dalbergia sissoo. 
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his servant was comfortably housed— even now a necessary pre- 
caution’— and at meals he would make him ait by his side and pass 
him his own dish {(hal) that there might be no istinction between 
them. The man who walks, he would say, requires more and better 
food than the man who rides. Amongst servants he ranked 
washerman and sweeper highest for their share in keeping man and 
his dwelling place dean, and when either came to see him he would 
greet them first.’ One at least of the village sweepers deserved 
this unusual comphmenl. He had done so well with his land and 
was so respected that his neighbours called him Chowdhry.s One 
day the Sardar found him collecting and removing manure. He 
asked him why he did this when there was no need, and he received 
the reply : ' If I do not do this work, which is my work, I should 
not obtain salvation [rmhti]' In the same spirit the wife of 
Ranjit Singh’s'* waterman, who lived in the village, though well off 
used to carry a sidn of water to one or other house every day, In 
^aU this, Sardar, waterman, and sweeper were fulfilling the old 
Hindu idea that caste is based not upon privilege but upon duty 
' and that all should do the work that their fathers have done before 
1 them and do it in a spirit of service. This is tiio very essence of 
'*the old light, and the new light has nothing bettor. 


i6 March,— Dera Baba Namk to Kalanaur (8 miles) 

Approaching Kalanaur in the late afternoon, I was waylaid 
by the members of one of the six co-operative societies there and 
asked to open a smal l library they had just started, 
Ihe oMnteg Tcoiild not refuse so unusual a request, touching, too, 
Sirwy^' a matter akin to my own tastes. It was dusk before 
the ceremony could take place, but this did not 
prevent a long address of welcome followed by a poem, which made 
great play of my too susceptible name. We finally repaired to 
the library itself, a room in the bazaar lo feet by 6, and in token of 
its BOW being really open— it had been temporarily closed for the 
ceremony— I suspended a large board, inscribed with the library's 
name, on hooks, which refused to support it. However, by now 
‘it was too dark for a defect of this kind to signify. This is the 
fourth village libtary I have come across on my two tours,5 and 
.they are one of the best signs of the new light. 


’ Cf. p. 275. 

> la mdia die inferioim station pays the first greeting. 
3 See p. 219, a.3. 

+ Former ruler o£ the Ftinjab, died 1839. 

S fiushews, 60, 88, 260, 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT 
17 March.— Kalmaw to Trimmu via ShaMr (r6 rnilcs) 

A long hot day starting before nine and not ending till after 
four. It began with a visit to the spot where in 1556, at the age 
of 13, the illiterate Akbar, descendant of Jinghiz Khan and Tamer- 
lane, was crowned ' Emperor of Hindnstan '—a simple enough place 
for so great an event. There is but a broad plinth 3 feet high, 
supporting at one end a long sdid seat made of plastered brick. 
This was the Emperor's throne, and in front of it, sunk in the 
plinth, is a deep bath 4 feet square. Close by, a few mango trees 
stand sentinel, and beneath their shade is a well large enough, it was 
said, to accommodate twelve Persian wheels. 

We stopped at a village to inspect the Lakhan Khurd Banking 
Union.’ Eighty-eight co-operators were present, including eighteen 
, presidents of village banks. Having just read in the 

gormunent ’ a. statement made in the House of Commons 

by a well-known politician that ' the movement for 
seif-govemment had now touched the most rural parts I thought 
I would see how far this was so with these parts. Two of those 
present, the president and an educated Hindu money-lender, were 
sufficiently well acquainted with the Reform sche me. But when 
I asked the eighty-six others what they knew about the Legislative 
Council at Lahore, one, and one only, said it was for making laws. 
Of the others who ventured an opinion one said it was ' for security ' 
{hi/axat), another ' for the work of the country ’ {mulh ha ham), 
a third ‘ for the betterment of the agriculturist and a fourth, 
coming nearer the mark, ' to discuss whatever work had to be done 
by Government ’. ' So much do we understand ' {itni samajh), 
he added. Ho one, except the president and the money-lender, 
had the least idea how many the Council consisted of, and the only 
guess hazarded was four. There was much laughter when I admit- 
ted that I did not know either.* Anyone hearing these replies 
might wen have supposed that no one had a vote for the Council, 
hut when voters were asked to raise their hands, twenty-six shot 
up. Only three could vote for the Assembly or the Council of 
State, and one of them merely knew that the Assembly made ‘ the 
big laws '. No one else knew anything about either : ‘ We are 
zemindars, and know nothing,’ said one in excuse. When it came 
to questions about the Ministers, there was the same almost universal 


‘ A Banking Union, of whicli there are eiiteen in this district and 
sixty-five jn the Punjab, is very like a small Central Co-operative Bank, 
but difiers from it in certain important respects ; e.g. all its shMoholdeia 
are societies, its radius is only ten or fifteen miles, and it distributes no 
dividend (1933). 

s The number is ninety. 
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ignorance. A director of the Union (he has a brother empbyed in 
the High Court) knew there were three, and the Treasurer said that 
their work was ' to make known whatever order came from above 
At this point the president, evidently feeling that the zemindars 
required a word of apologia, got up and said : ‘ Those whose bellies 
are full may know these things, but not those whose lot it is to fast.' 

The significance of this account is that it relates to one of the 
best Banking Unions in the Punjab (it was seen by members of the 
Simon Commission three years ago), and that the gathering con- 
sisted almost entirely of presidents of village banks and members 
of their committees. 

The Union was founded by its president, Ch. Allah Rakha,\ 
one of the men who have made, and been made, by Co-operationl 
in the Punjab. He is the typical small peasant) 
proprietor, and though small in stature, his wrinkled 
^ face, reddish complejdon, and shining eyes would be 
noticed anywhere. Bom in 1870, he lost his father at the age of 16, 
and having to support the rest of his family he left school forthwith. 
Having been there only three years, he was barely literate ; but, 
determined to get on, he educated himself and did this so successfully 
that for many years he kept the accounts of his village bank and 
of the Union. He inherited only sj acres from his father, but took 
more on rent, and by dint of hard work and groat economy he was 
able to save about Rs. 100 a year and in 1903 to buy iz acres for 
Rs. 1,300. His great piece of luck (he said) was getting twelve 
years’ work out of his only pair of bullocks ; but even so it was 
a great achievement, for he had to support an aged mother and 
a sick sister as well as a wife and son. In 1905, he was made head- 
man of his vfllage, and tliis brought him into touch with the co- 
operative movement, which started in 1906. That year, he and 
nine others (the minimum membership is ten) agre^ to form a 
village bank, but when it came to the point the nine backed out, 
fearing— an almost universal fear in those days— that ' the Shkar 
wiU loot our money ’. At this juncture he was repaid a mortgage 
loan of Rs. 350, and he offered to deposit the whole amount with 
the bank, and also to pay the first share instalments of those who 
wooM join it. Inspired by this, others took the place of the back- 
sliders and the bardc was launched. Next year they got a Govern- 
ment loan of Rs. 350 at 4 per cent, and a year later Allah Rakba 
deposited a further sum, the fruits of another mortgage loan, and 
so, little by little, the bank grew. In the mornings he busied 
himself with his land, but after the mid-day meal, when others 
took their rest, he went about preaching the gospel of Co-operation, 
and such was his zeal that his neighbours said — ' Co-operation has 
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cast a spell upon him,' In 1914, the village hanks of the neigh- 
bourhood were grouped into a Banking Union to act as a balancing 
centre and financial link with the outside world, and now there are 
forty-one member societies and the Union's deposits amount to 
nearly a lakh, much of which comes from the societies themselves. 
But best of aU, within the Union’s five mile radius, 83 per cent of 
the householders are co-operators. Allah Rakha is now president 
of five co-operative societies of difierent kinds and a director of two 
important provincial co-operative institutions. He is also head of 
a local panchayat. It would be (^cult to find a better and more 
enthusiastic co-operator in the province. 

It was very hot when we remounted our patient horses. Tlie 
fields were deserted, but the Persian wheels were at work ; unmelo- 
diously, for the earthenware pot is here replaced by the economical 
but ugly iron bucket. Melody, however, there was from a magpie 
robin, and scent, too, from the mimosa bushes by the was^side. 
Everywhere stretched the wheat, its rich green shot with rivulets 
of blue where the flax was in flower. Lying under the all-embracing 
sun lhe_whoIe earth seemed pregnant with fruition. The heat was 
great, and I envied the almost naked young men bathing by the 
wells, whose light brown bodies shone as they dripped in the sun- 
light. Huge banyan trees gave deep shade to those who would rest 
and be cool, and in the courtyards of the many villages we passed 
women were at work spinning. At four we sighted our snowy tents 
on the banks of the Ravi, at a ford where in 1837, after marching 
aU night, Nicholson defeated a large party of mutineers, who were 
making their way to Delhi after bloody deeds at Siaikot. At sunset 
I bathed, and as I did so, a herd of bt^aloes came towards the river 
in a soft white mist of sandy dust, and plunging in moved majesti- 
cally through the shallow Wue water, their great barrels Wack 
and shining against the evening sky. At that moment Devi' — so I 
have always called her for her goddess-like form — appeared large, 
shadowy, and snowy white out of the cloud that had hidden her 
all day. 


18 March. — Trimmu to Kol Nainan (7 miles) 

When we set ont this morning at eight the goddess had with- 
drawn into her mystoiious depths. Threading onr way through 
the dew-drenched wheat we quickly came to the river, and our 
ponies splashed through water hardly up to their knees. But when 
we came to its tributary, the Uj^ which no canal has tapped, we 


* Goddess. 
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had to heel up our legs behind us to keep them dry, Midway I heard 
a heavy splash and. looking back, saw one of my train on his back 
in the turbid red water and his pony rolling at his side. 

We were now in the Shakargarh tahsil, and a few miles through 
rich wheat lands brought us to the headquaitere of another Banking 
Union. We found some forty co-operators gathered 
Eajpnt orittes jj, president’s garden. And a very 

pleasant garden it was. A peadt tree was still in blossom ; the 
pomegranates were just comiug into leaf, and the mango tree under 
which we sat was on the point of bursting into flower. The sur- 
roundings were perfect and the air cool, and everything designed 
for friendly converse rather than formal inspection. The result 
was four hours’ talk. We first touched on their marriage customs. 
Most of those present were^Hindu Rajputs, a tribe that is divided 
into many carefully graded dans. It is everyone’s ambition to give 
his daughter in marriage to one of a higher dan, but for this he has 
to pay a bride price of Rs. i,ooo to 2,ooo, now reduced, owing to 
the fall in prices, to Rs. 750 to 1,500.* So large a sum must usually 
be borrowed, anyhow in part. Contrariwise, one who would make 
money jehs his daughter— no other words can be used— to one of 
a lower clan. All but 5 per cent (it was said) do one or the other. 
This was admittedly a matter for shame, but the individual was 
powerless to change it. Action must come from the whole tribe, 
and this is difficult with members scattered over an area wide 
enough to include the neighbouring state of Jammu. Another 
bad custom, femgle infantiddc.'was once common, but five years ago 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir took vigorous action, and 
now (it is said.) it hardly exists.® 

■rhe president had much to say about the_heayy burden of 
taxation on__the peasant. I asked bow he would cut it down. 

^ In the old days, he replied, the Punjab had only a 
Governor and one Financial Commis- 
sioner. Now there are a Governor, two Members, 
three Ministers, and two Financial Commissioners, 'And are 
things better or are they worse ? ’ he asked ironically, and he added, 

‘ The Ministers’ salaries should be cut and land revenue reduced.' 
I pointed out, obviously enough, that though their salaries were 
Rs. 5,000 a month (£4,500 a year, which is more than most English 

' Over 3 o par cent of the Gujats of Shakargarh are said to do much the 
aame, 

® Cf. : ’ It is believed that female infanticide still occurs amongst the 
best bom families of Rajputs who cannot marry tiieir girls into their own 
families and will not many them into families less well bom ’ (Calvat, -fv 
Semome Survty 0/ th> Hmipw mi Mungarh Taiujits of the Kaugra Dtstnd, 
Si. ef £eo«, Engy. Pvilicatton No. 9 (1933), p. 3). 
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Cabinet Ministers get), to cut them would not hdp very much 
towards a reduction of land revenue and water rate, which amounted 
to about 8J cTores (£6j) millions) a year. Someone (not for the first 
time on this tour) suggested the much more effective remedy of 
.a general salary cut, I said that I bad already suggested it to 
a high official and that he, too, was willing ; and I thhik most would 
be willing ii they saw what I have seen of the peasant's difficulties 
during the last three months.' We passed on to another grievance, 

' the dfficulty that zemindars have in finding employment for sons 
they have Vacated at great erqjense. ‘ The other evening,' said 
•the president, ' I was sitting here and heard a great noise, as of 
a riot. A boy, entrance-passed,’ was beating his father because 
he had not got him emplo3rment, and people were trying to separate 
them. The entrance-passed zemindar is like the dhobi's dog— 
neither of the ghdU nor of the house. The zemindars are poor and 
get nothing, hut those who have plenty in their houses, even though 
they may be fools, they are regarded as wise.' 

In the evening a spruce little bright-eyed Khatri showed me his 
grdoi, and he is by no means the first Khatri 1 have met on this 
tour who has had something of this kind to show.f 
The son of a Canal Officer, after passing his B.A. in 
igiy he became Private Secretary to the lata Sir 
Pertab Singh and did not come here till 1924. Till then he had 
hardly given a thought to his 300 acres, but now he farms 40 of them 
hims^ with the help of five labourers. Owing to the low price 
of wheat he is putting more land under tobacco and toria .5 He had 
just planted the tobacco, some of it with his own hand. His 
pleasantest possession is a large garden full of fruit trees with a 
glorious view of the goddess, who appeared again in the evening 
light, though dimly. The headmaster of the local Middle school 
was with us and, hearing he belonged to the neighbourhood, I asked 
him what the goddess was called. ‘ The Himalayas (KoA Simdlya] ‘ 
was the best he could do.^ bat someone else with a more inquisitive 
mind volunteered — 'Devi Mita', the Divine Mother. And indeed 
the name suits her well, for, rising straight from the plain, with 
snowy arms outstretched she broods lovingly over the earth at 
her feet. 


' A general lo per cent cut was made in 1932 : in 1933, 5 P®r tent was 
restored. 

“ i.e. who had matriculated. 

3 The steps down to tank or nver where bathing and washing are done. 
* Cf. pp. 10, 25. 
s Brassies eainpsstnd, 

3 Cf. Busticus, g. 
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ig March.— Kot Nainan to Shahar^arh (7 miles) 

A radiant morning with a light breeze. The mango groves 
stood out like dark islands in the sea of wheat, and the pied wagtails 
shone white and black against the dear sky. In the 
Uw plough" ' lassi-wela snack, 

brought out to them in shining brass vessels by thdr 
wives, who squatted on the ground in front of them while they ate. 
Others were ploughing the fallow lands for cotton or cane or, it 
might be, for an early sowing of millet {chari), and an hour earlier, 
before the sun was up, their cattle-rousing shouts had walcened me 
from sleep. The ploughman has to start early, for in this tract, 
buffalo is yoked' with buUock, and the buffalo &gs when the miil- 
day heat begins. That and his slowness of foot are against him. 
His advantage is’his price, 30 to 40 rupees instead of the 70 or 80 
required for a bullock, and his common use is a sign of the low 
standard of living produced by small holdings and a dense popnlationT 
The dense population was reflected in the traffic on the roadr 
In the Nili Bdr one may ride for miles without meeting a soul, bat 
here hardly a furlong. Amongst those we met was 
wayfareia ^ {amily of Cham&rs, who expected to cover Ihp 
twenty miles to Gurdaspur by the evening, although the mother 
had a babe m her arms and the father was carrying a boy of four 
on one side, a huqqa on the other, and a bundle of clothos on bis 
back. The boy kept his balance by leaning his arms upon his 
father’s puggarree, over which his head looked at us cheerfully. 
This family live on the proceeds of lO acres, half of which they 
have to give their landlord. Thai came a woman journeying to 
Gurdaspur on foot, to see the son she had educated by the sweat 
of her brow. Her husband died when he was a few months old. 
Landless and friendless, she not only brought Mm up but educated 
him, and now he is a derk at Gurdaspur, ‘ How did you do this. 
Mother ? ’ ‘I earned money by working for others ; I cooked 
their food, scoured their vessels, and washed their dothes.' Many 
of those we met seemed bound for courts. One was a village 
money-lender, as thin and scraggy as the little hrown pony that 
bore him. Twelve years ago he got a decree for Rs. 200 against 
a Gujar and, having recovered nothing, was on his way to court to 
get it renewed for another twelve years. He is typic^ of tte large 
class of creditors who recover -with infinite difEmty only pafT^ 
wHal'^e courts award them.’ A very different type was a MuSim 
‘ Litecally ' buttar-miUi time '. 

* ' Ofthe amount decreed and sued for xecovay each yea* not more than 
a6 per cent is recovered through the courts ' (Po. Bkg, Enqy. Rpt., ijo) ; 
but before the slump another sj to 50 per cent waa probably recovered out 
of court {ibid., 121). 
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barber with wife and child. The child was withering— one had 
already withered and died— and they were taking him. to a Hindu 
viQage to have his back fomented with cow’s dung and aft.’' ' Why 
not do this at home ? ‘ ‘ Because the village is blessed [mtitabar- 
rak)‘ Why it is blessed no one knew, but some holy man must 
have lived there once. 

We came at length to the Brin, barely a stream at this time of 
but in the rains capable of devouring those who attempt to 
ford it.® A pionny-Iender bound for the courts was 
its last victim. Looking up its broad sandy bed the 
eye travelled straight to the hills, where Devi stood 
in all her snowy splendour. 1 turned lo those with me. ‘ Do you 
not feel its beauty, too ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ said a Muslim Rajput, ‘ it is 
beautiiul ; it is a green country, and there is much rain.' And all 
we could sec was a giant figure, grey below and snowy above. 
But he had been to the hills in the rains when all is green, and 
memory was stronger than sight. A Hindu Rajput’s attitude was 
not very different. ' It is beautiful,' he said, ' because our kith 
and kin live there.' The Muslim then quoted aptly from Saadi . 
' The earth was trembling with fear : God made pegs of the moun- 
tains and held her fixed. '3 

The most original achievement of Co-operation in the Punjab 
is the consolidation of holdings. We saw its effects near DelM,'' 
and to-day we had a glimpse of how they are pro- 
duced. The members of a new society had gathered 
by the roadside to meet us, and the work bemg 
actually in progress I asked them to continne as if we were not 
there. Some found this difficult at first, notably the president, 
a voluble fellow, who kept cocking an eye at us. But they soon 
warmed to their task, and in the end got so excited that only one 
or two of the many bearded heads ever looked our way at all. 
They all sat on the ground wedged together in a thick mass cheek 
by jowl, elbow to elbow, leg to leg. In a flash I saw the meaning of 
untouchabiHty, which is still strong amongst the Hindu Rajputs of 
this area. TOa could bear to sit 30 close to anyone of very different 
ways ? In the centre of the semi-circle were the village records 
and the handkerchief map with all the village's 2,392 fields clearly 
marked upon it. Already 1,120 fields had been reduced to 150 


• Calolrapis pmem- 

« On my two toms I crossed nine rivers by boat or horse, via. Indus, 
Chenab, fiaid, Sutlej, Beas, Jhelum, Ghaggar, Ujh and Bein, the first four 
twice. The last three are o{ little importance. 

3 Zamm m tape {area amad iolah 
Bar 0 hoft bar damanash mehh hh, 

4 pp. 202. 203. 
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The president now asked Godra, an elderly zemindar with a large 
square wrinkled face, whetlier he would take a certain set of fields in 
place of liis many scattered plots. He refused ; neighbours pressed, 
but he was obstinate. An uncomplimentary remark was made about 
his land. ‘ How can my land be bad when I have mortgaged it 
for Rs, 400 ? ’ He rose indignant and would have left, but friendly 
hands brought him back to his place amidst soothing cries of— 

‘ With good win (saiuh »dj ’ — ' With justice,' meaning, he could 
count on both. The argument was resumed, one neighbour holding 
him gently by the arm, and another by the wrist. ' Will you take 
this, then? It is good land, not uneven like yours.' Another 
sport of indignation. ' My land is not as uneven as other people's. 

I have made many ridges, Look at my hand (he threw it out palm 
upwards) and see how many hard places [chandian) it has. While 
you others are sitting at the " daira smoldng, I am making these 
ridges. The ups and downs (khohen) of your fields are not sown 
with gram like mine.' ‘ Hold your peace,' said a sarcastic critic ; 

' we all know how easily your crops are laid ’ (meaning they were 
too light to be laid at ah). Godra would have got up again, but 
a man behind got him firmly by the waist. ' Why do you seize 
me ? ' he spurted angrily. ‘ Don’t he angry— don't be angry 
(russa mat),’ said several soothing voices, and a neighbour added 
playfully : ‘ Godra, drink a little cold water ; then you will agree 
with what your brothers say,’ ' I am already cool,' he retorted. 
But his voice, and also the sour look on his face, betrayed a heated, 
obstinate spirit, and, though other schemes were proposed, all 
further persuasion was in vain ; and at last with the words—' I want 
land I can see from my door ’—he got up and went. The next case 
also produced a certain amount of point and counterpoint—' My 
land is near the village, this is far : I won’t go aanss the road,’ etc.— 
but in a short time he had agreed to what was proposed, and each 
of the twelve members of the committee signified his assent in 
turn. ' There is no injustice to anyone ? ' inquired the president 
with a final glance round the bearded throng ; and with this clinch- 
ing word twenty-seven plots were compacted into a single ii acre 
field. The discussion had lasted an hour. 

But thingsjarely move as fast as this. As a rule it takes a 
patwaii aTj^arfo consolidate 600 acres, and if he has to deal with 
all the complications of web lands, he may do barely 400. Con- 
solidation was going on in a village we stopped at another day, and 
anyone looking at its map would have said that an impossible task 
was bebg attempted. An area of 930 acres was divided into 1,913 
blocks of fields and over two-thirck of it (674 acres) was watered 

I Village meebng place. 
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by forty-one wells, belonging to 256 owners, all of whose rights had 
to be carefully adjusted. One of them with only 3^ acres of his own 
had sunk two wells because he had gained possession, by usufruc- 
tuary mortgage, of a large number of neighbouring fields (30 acres 
in all) belonging to different owners. Now he was being asked to 
forgo his rights over some of these fields in order that their owners 
might get their land elsewhere all in one place. Part of the adjust- 
ment had already been made. ‘ I have agreed to it,' he said, ' but 
I have fear for the future.' As everyone’s consent, induding that 
of every mortgagee, has to be obtained, no injustice can be done, 
but it can be imagined what dcfll, tact, and goodwill are needed to 
achieve this, and where they are not combined, or where mulishness 
and greed are encountered, the proceedings may be interminable 
and ultimately fruitless. So far only 280 acres We been consoli- 
dated and the grumblings from several quarters suggested that 
even here the settlement may not be find. The land has been 
divided into five classes acconhhg to quality, three of irrigated land ' 
'ind two of unirrigated. In the case of unirrigated land, the ratio 
of exchange for good and bad is 2 : 5. Anyone who gives up a share 
in a wett is to be compensated in cash : so, too, with fruit trees. 
Other trees may be cut before exchange. This is the common rule 
and involves a good deal of felling, but young trees soon spring up 
round the wells that nearly always foUow consolidation. 


21 March.— Shakargarhto Zafarwd (17 mUes) 

With many miles to travel and a hot sun to enccmnter we were 
off at half-past six. The air was fresh and the wheat fields shone 
. in the slanting sunlight, and far away, almost with- 

OaltiTation drawn from mortal gaze, Devi stood shrouded in 

early morning mist. Countless ploughs— in one I2 acre stretch 
we counted twenty-sh— were already at work preparing the fallow 
lands for or cptton, and where the cane had been planted, the 
soft red 3 iSh-brown earth was being rolled to the smoothness of 
surf-beaten sand. In one field five teams of oxen, four to each team, 
followed each other round drawing the levelling beam, on which 
stood two men erect as charioteers, with a whip in one hand and 
a bullock’s tail (for guidance) in the other. The wheat fields were 
full of unweeded wild onion and the ridges between them low and 
crooked. But for cotton and cane the soil is well prepared and 
well manured. Only farmyard manure is employed, and more 
would be used ware'It not burnt as fuel. There is plenty of timber 
about, but it is jealously kept for house, plough, and weU. Those 
who have not got enough manure of their own draw upon the village 
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servants who keep mjlch cattle, and no charge is made in view of 
the various things that the servants arc albwed to help themselves 
to—fuel, fodder, siig, and, maybe, even tobacco,* Tire wise have 
movable fodder troughs, which they wheel from one part of a Add 
'to another so that the whole can be manured with the precious urine 
of the cattle as they feed. A village we visited near Zafarwal had 
only one, and when I asked why, we got the now familiar answer : 

' There was no thought ; the people are poor.’ Yet in the adjoining 
Daska tahsil they are in general use, and in one village we found 
thirty. As they cost only Rs. lo to 15, they could he easily bought 
I but for the dearth of money. 

The same difficulty prevents the replacement of the wooden, 
Persian wheel by the iron. Personally I cannot regret this, as 
the iron is utterly unmelodious and the melody of the wooden is 
the most characteristic note of the central Punjab,’ But the iron 
is certainly more durable, and the potter has no longer to be paid 
for replacing the earthenware vessels of the wooden. Moreover, 
it costs only Rs. 100. When this was pointed out in the Zafarwal 
village, a Jat said in almost pleading tones : ' We can’t pay so 
large a sum at once ; the potter we pay bit by bit.' ' But,’ we said, 

‘ tho wooden cane crusher has cverywhore been replaced by the 
iron ; why should not this change be made too ? ’ ' Some sit on 
chairs,' retorted the Jat, ' and wear good clothes ; others are poor 
and sit on the ground : where can we get Rs. 100 ? ' 

Where indeed ? And I say this because of what I found in 
two other villages of the neighbourhood. At a Union meeting 

t a Jat had remarked that the zemindar was now hard 
put to it to find even Rs. s in cash and that many 
houses had hardly a rupee. As all seemed to agree, 
I thought I would see for myself. In two villages, therefore, I 
asked those present how much money they had on their persons or 
at their houses at that moment. In the first only four out of 
twenty-three Jiad more than Rs. 5, and no one had more than 
Rs, 20. Yet they owned on an average 21 acres each : they were, 
however, heavily in debt. The second village was more prosperous, 
and only one out of twenty-two had less than Rs. 5. and five had 
Rs. 50 or more, but no one more than Rs. 8o,3 My stafi were 
inclined to think these figures correct, and in the first village I was 
impressed by the fact t^t six mentioned annas as well as rupees, 

* Cf. p. 274. 

* See p 13. 

3 In -the first villtee aU were laadowaere ; in iiie secoudj fourteen hsA an 
average of 36 acres aaven were village servants, one a scfioolmasier 
In both vmagea holdings were above tii© average in. siae. 
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and one even pies. One recalls the remark made to us near Delhi — 
this is a rupee famine.* 

Yet although rupees are so scarce, most along our track have 
managed to pay their recent instalment of land revenue without 
borrowing. We have seen how difficult this has been 

as land.’ Here there is no canal, and the present 
revenue demand was fixed before the war when prices were not 
much higher than they are now. Most have therefore made a shift 
to pay their dues, many adding to their resources by selling milk, 
ghi, fodder, and even trees. Yet an appreciable number, perhaps 
10 to 20 per cent, 3 have had to borrow, and they have to pay 
the usual high rates. 

Most borrowing must now be done on the security of either 
land or jewellery, and in the case of land (owing to the Land Aliena- 
tion Act) a member of an agriculturist tribe with 
spare cash must be found. This is much less easy 
than it was, and the likeliest are those in service.'* The usufruc- 
tuary mortgage is the cheapest way of raising money and involves 
a charge of only 6 to g per cent, 5 whereas on jewellery 15 or iSf per 
cent has now to be paid.* Wren marching northwards I made 
many enquiries as to the amount of jewellery stiE left with the 
cultivator (not the landlord), i and I have done the same at the 
Unioa meetings attended this week. Estimates vary considerably 
and must naturaUy be accepted with the greatest caution, but my 
impression is that in these two districts at least half, perhaps even 
two-thirds, remains unsold and unpledged.® At a bank meeting 
a dealer in bnllion (sfifu/) said that most of the jewellery sold had 
gone to Bombay and other large towns such as Lahore, Amritsar, 


‘ p. 198. " A census of theactnal cash possessed by 300 peasant iamfbes 
in difierent parts of Yugoslavia revealed a figure fractionally less than one 
shilling per family " (Tiltman, Peasant Europe (1934), 50). Theta seems to 
be a widespread money famine amongstpeasants in eastern Eniope (ibid., 43). 

" > pp. 19, 124, 225. It is significant that in 1932-3 of the total amount , 
advanced during the year by oo-qperative societies in the following districts, 
which depend largely upon canal nrigation, the percentage borrowed for land ' 
revenue was ; — 

Montgomery . . 39 LysUpur . . . . 34 

Multan . . . . 38 Shahpur and Gujrat zi 

whereas in Sialkot, the percentage was only i J {Co-op. Soc. Rpt., 30). 

3 The percentages given me at Union meetings were substantially 
higher, but a aaturm bias has to be discounted. 

4 A military surgeon who does a considerable mortgage business in these 
parts said that mortgage values had fallen from 40 to 60 pur cent, and the 
same was said at the meeting oS the Lakhan Union, If so, the fall is roughly 
equivalent to the fall in prices (t93ij. 

s Peasant, 190. * Everywhere I have found this (:93i) : et. pp. 30, 104, 

7 p. 30, * The local estiniates varied from 25 to 50 per cent, 
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and Delhi, where it has been bought mainly by i^coplo ui service. 
Here, as dsewhore, iniidi less is spout upon jewellery at marriage, 
and it is as well if only because of what a goldsmith said at one of 
our meetings. He had borrowed Rs. 500 at 24 per cent for a wedding 
and, when aslced how he would repay so large a sum, replied; 

‘ 1 will put more alloy into the ornaments.’ 

Of the same type was the reply made by a Chamdr, an old man 
with a long thin nose, whom we met on the road to-day. He 
cultivates 20 acres as a tenant, and when asked how 
flenaral effects he he said ; ‘ My landlord keeps watch over me 
^ 8®*^ won’t let me steal the grain.' Like all who live 
on other people’s surplus, the landlord is finding it 
difficult to recover Lis dues, especially if they are in cash. One who 
owns four squares near LyaUpur says he has just had to reduce his 
rent from Rs. 500 to Rs. 250 a square, and another is allowing his 
tenants to cultivate on pa3onent of land revenue only. ' Some day 
they may pay the rest.’ In worse case are the vUlage money- 
lenders, and one of them tells me that he has recently transferred 
a quarter of his invested capital from money-lending to trade. 
Many others are doing the same, and the depression is strengthen- 
ing the tendency of the village money-lender to migrate to city 
and market.* Some are even content to deposit part of their 
'funds with co-operative societies, and one rccmdly told me that he 
found the steady 7 per cent ha got in tins way much more satis- 
factory than the larger but very fluctualmg return ho had before. 
Among poorer folk the efioct of tho depression may be illustrated 
"by 'a firework vendor, whom I came across in a co-operative society 
of shopkeepers at Pakpatlan. He was an old man with a beard like 
a red scrubbing brush, and a large swollen nose not unworthy of 
Durer’s brush. Till three years ago, no Hindu of any consequence 
thought a marriage complete without a good display of fireworks. 
Then came reform in the guise of a panchayat, and it was agreed 
that in future no one should spend more than a few rupees, enough 
to let ofi a few squibs and cannon crashers, and that if any marriage 
patty from ebewhere wanted more than this, they must bring their 
own fireworks with them. This was bad enough, but then came 
the slump, and now father and son together earn a bare Rs. 10 
a month. ' But how do you manage ? ' I asked. ' God gives us 
our livelihood,’ was the resigned reply, and those around com- 
mented : ‘ He can very well live on that now that prices have 
fallen.’ At the time I thought this optimistic, but I had not then 
worked out the income of the small holder. 


‘ Pb, Big. Engy, 134 . 
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Sunday, zz March. — Zafarwal io Chawinda {12 mUes) 

Another long morning — from seven to one— but full of interest 
and beauty. The beauty came first, with the early morning light 
on the wide open wheat fields, the dark mango groves, the golden 
saikhanda grass, which for a time bordered our road, and far away 
the misty line of the snows Devi was left behind us, but new 
peaks, amongst them the great Pir PanjSl,* swam into our ken. 
As before, the fallow lands were alive with ploughs drawn by buffab 
and bullock, and the air resounded with the loud-voiced staccato 
' Ha-Ha-Ha-Ha-Ha-s ’ of the ploughmen encouraging their teams. 

We were now in Sialkot but there was no indication of change, 
and in its general features the district is little different from Gurdas- 
pur. The village we stopped at (Dugrian Harian) 
jlha sjjiau surprised me in one respect. The 210 owners, 

'propMtar's mostly Muslim Jats, were living with their families 

.’resources on an average of not quite 4J aaes of cultivated (not 
owned) land per owner.’ What took me by surprise 
was not the lowness of this average, which is characteristic of the 
central Punjab, but the fact that the village has so little else to 
live upon. No land of any other village is leased. One man owns 
Ihree camels, and another sometimes trades in sheep and goats. 
But there are 211 cows (mostly buffaloes) an average of one per 
owner, and many families earn Rs. 3 to 5 a month from the sale 
of jghi,^ The only other important source of income is service in 
the army ; twenty-nine are serving in it, and two are inihtary 
pensioners. There is also one civil penaoner. The system of 
fanning is not particularly intensive. The usual crops are grown— 
wheat, cane, cotton, fodder, and maize. A mere 5 acres are under 
toEacco, and the vegetables grown are of the simplest kind, and 
only one grower sells them. Finally, two zemindars keep a hen 
eac^. 

Yet the people manage somehow to live, and though there was 
nothing to suggest abundance or luxury— only their puggarees 
were not of homespun cotton— there was no sign in face or physique 
of positive want. How much can be done with a few acres was 
"iirown by an old grey-beard who told us he supported eighteen souls 
on 16 acres, only 3 of which were his. For 13 he has to give one- 
third of the produce to the owner.3 The only circumstance in his 

I P 76 

> The total cultivated area of the village is gii acres (244 ummgated) 
of which 158 are owned by two laen Actually there are 250 owners, of 
whom thirteen disappeaied long ago and tlurty-one are absentee Nineteen 
owners are Sikh Jats and eight Hindu Jats. 

3 For unimgated land m the village the pioporhoa is one-half. 
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favour is that all i6 are irrigated. Of the eighleon souls ten are 
minors, four women, and the other fom' alilo-bodied ploughmen. 
Three ploughs are kept — ^in this area a plough l.s needed for 6 acres 
of well land or 8 of unirrigated*— and two milch buffaloes keep the 
household in milk and provide some ghi for sale. 

Now for a lew figures to show what a slniggle life must he at 
present with so little land. Let us take the case of a man with 
one plough — ^mosi cultivators in the Punjab have 
hSS* e more* — and assume that all his land is irrigated. 

pwduMB This means a holding of 6 acres, from wliich 7 acres 
of crops can be obtained,^ tlius :~ 


Acres Acres 

Wheat . . . . 4 Maize . . . . i 

Sugai cane . . i Fodder (chayt) and 

Cotton . . . . { tobacco (i kanal) i 


Gross receipts at present prices will be as follows : — 


Yield pa 

Village price 

Value of crop 


maunds 

permaund. Ea. 

Rs. 

Wheat 

13 

1-8 

7* , 

Gnr (from augar^iane) 

*5 

3-4 

40-Z0 (} acre) 

Maaze (grain) . . 

*5 

I 

*.5 

Tobacco s 


20 

20 

GUI (atRs. 4p.m.l . 

a — 

— 

48 

Total , 


. 

ao5-to<> / 


Gross receipts are thus only Rs. 17 a mouth. Net receipts will be 
mnch less, for all the costs of production (except fodder) have to be 
met as wdl as Government dues. When these have been deducted, 
my 6-acre peasant proprietor will hardly be better off than coolie 

' Cf. p. i8z, 

z Mr. CaJvert estunates that ^ per cent of the cultivatois m the Punmh, 
. cultivate less than 13 acres and demtc& from this that ' the Funjah cnldvaw, 
[ij Mentially the man with one plough (Pli. Si. of Scan. Bnjy., The Sin 
oM Sistntution of CuOivalors' HoHings (1928), p. 4). 

3 The acre under maize can bear a second crop. 

+ The yields given me locally were substantially less. For maize I 
have followed Milne, Han^ooh of Field and Garden Crops of the FmfahiS, 
where it is stated that ' an oidinary crop yields from zo to 30 maunds per 
acre ’, and for gur my authority is Roberts and Faulkner, A Tati Booh of 
Pnnfdb Agricvllwe, p. 147. 

i One kanal should produce a mannd, half of which will be kept for 
home consumption. I have included the whole in gross income. 

® The cotton and fodder are Ignored, as the cotton is kept for the house 
and the fodder for the cattle. A point to be noted is that no allowance has 
been made for crop failure. For the pro\frice as a wbolp Mr. CaJyert eafiTOtSS. 
^^^n umber of years that on the average 16 per cent' of the crops fail^to 
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or labourer/ In spite of this, the village is said to be in better 
case than most of those round, thanks to the two qualities which 
everywhere keep a man solvent— industry and thrift. An indication 
that these qualities are present is the rates at which the villagers 
borrow. Of the thirty-eight present, eight said they could get 
money at 12, and thirteen at i8| per cent, as against a common rate, 
for the tract we have been coming through, of about 25 per cent.* 
There is no better single test of a peasant’s general character than 
Ihe rate at which he honows. 

But for the moment even more important than the rate of 
interest is the amount borrowed. The fall in prices has doubled 
, the burden of debt, and at the same time it has made 

i rae borrow more yet unable to repay as 

plough Uto 7 much. Here indeed is a problem, and when aggra- 
vated by prolonged drought as in Rohtak and 
Gurgaon ,3 or by large capital and revenue charges as in the Nili BAr ,7 
"or“by heavy indebtedness as in most of the submontane tract ,5 it 
seems" insoluble. It touches village banks closely, for their 
very existence depends upon members not borrowing more than 
they can repay. To secure this, a limit based upon character and 
resources is fixed for each member and revised every year. Since 
agricultural resources are little more than half what they were a year 
ago, it seemed to me obvious that these limits should be drastically 
r^uced, and at all the Union meetings attended this week I have 
proposed that this should be done ; but in every case the proposal 
was met with the objection, vehemently expressed, that money is 
now so scarce that people require to borrow more, not less. To 
convince the Union directors that the tmly prudent course was the 
other way round, I worked out with their help hew much a peasant 
with one plough and an unirrigated holding of 10 acres— a typical 
peasant unit in the Punjab— would have to meet a year's charges 
if he lived entirely by his land. Ignoring fodder and cotton as 
before,® but making no deduction on account of Government dues 
or any other item of expenditure, I calculate that his gross income 

r Cf. tile Gurgaon budget figure given on ^ 205 and ^e figures for 
Goveiuiuent’s Nil! Bfir tenants on p. 268. Tbs deductions made in 
connexion mth tbe latter should be remembered. 

a Amongst the Muslim Dogors and Rajputs on tbe Amritsar border, 
where this chapter starts, common rates are 24 and 30 per cent, and the old 
semi-feudal dues of fodder, ghi, fuel etc. continue. As with the Meos oi 
Gurgaon {see note on p. 174, n, 4) this is the penalty of fecldessness. 

3 See chapters x and xi. 

4 See chapter xii, 

s Ten years ago, in three out of the four submontane districts between 
the Chenah and the Jamna, 90 per cent of the zemindars were in debt 
{PeasaiU, 24-3). 

* See p. 2j2, n. 7. 
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would be no more than Rs. 126 or not much imic lhaii Rs, 10 
a month/ In a general way tliis shows how dilliaiH it is at present 
for the one-plough man to support a family on an unirrigated 
holding, even when he owns it, and broadly this applies to the whole 
province. With a holding that is entirely irrigated, a man docs 
better, as the figures on page 352 show, but few men with only one 
pbugh are in this fortunate position. In Shakaigarh the average 
holdbg is only 5 acres, and that tlie peasant is able to live at all is 
because some member of his family is usually in military or dvil 
empbyment. And what is true of Shakargarh applies in greater 
or less degree to the whob submontane tract from Rawalpindi to 
the Jumna, and to much of the central Punjab as well ; while in 
the hills themselves, whether in Kangra or on the borders of Kashmir, 
holdings are so small that agriculture has become almost a subsidiary 
industry to service.* 

34 AfarcA . — Chiminda to Pasrur via Mmdeki Berian (8 miles) 

The blessed cold weather is now approaching its end, and by 
the time the sun has reached the height of a paper kite the freshness 
of the morning is past and heat and glare begin. In the middle oi 
the day the house has to be shut up, and in the morning the long 
bg rests of the easy chairs are no longer to be spurned. Bui the 
nights are still cold enough for a tliird blanlcet before dawn— for 
one at bast sleepiirg in the vcrandali-— and the first hour of dayligjht 
is a thing of fre^ness and beauty. Hie bearded stalks oI the wheat 
shimmer in, the sunlight ; the fem-like gram is silvered with dew ; 
the air is full of the cooings of the doves ; the ha, ha, ha-s and the 
ho, ho, ho-s of the ploughman echo from the fields, and every horse 

I By common consent tlie holding taken was 10 acros ol nninigated 
land (an owned), of winch six wouW be cultivated at the spiiag. and four 
at the autumn harvest. 

Cropping ; 

Spimg harvest Acres Autumn hervest Acres 

Whwt . . . . 5 Maize . . . . 2 

Podder . . . . i Fodder . . . . i 

Cotton and cane . . i 

The same ^cee have been taken as before, but lower yields, as the land is 
unirrigated, thus : — 

yield per acre Value 

maunds Ks. 

Wheat , , . . 8 60 

Maiee 20 40 

Sugar cane (J acre) 16 26 

Total 126 

As before, no allowance has been made lor crop failure, see p. 2^2, n.7, 

» RKsficMi, 14. See also Appendix (p. 349). 
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is agog. Wheat everywhere and, whether thick and high or poor 
and stunted, it overflows the plata in a sea of green unbroken by 
wood or hedge. Here and there in its midst the last flowers of 
the flax open blue eyes to a sky almost as blue, and where the earth 
has lain fallow for a season, the first two-leaved shoots of this year’s 
cotton begin to appear. The shishams,^ too, ate waking from 
winter sleep. For miles our road has been bordered by their 
shadeless branches still freighted (like the beech hedge in England) 
with last year” s dried-up leaves ; but to-day it was as if spring, tifl 
then in purdah, had burst throi^ autumn’s rusty trellises. 

The village woman’s point of view is such an important factor 
in village life that I thought I would try to sound it once more 
before concluding this tour. Accordingly, after the 
usual bank inspection, I was conducted to a courtyard 
where I expected, as before, to find one or at most 
two matrons. Instead I found a dozen. Was courage ever mote 
needed ? but flight was impossible, so I faced the music, which 
proved most melodious, and even moving. Moreover, in the 
village information on general topics can be more accurately 
obtained from a group than from individuals, for if a mis-statement 
is made, it is generally corrected by someone else. AH. the women 
were Jats except the wife of a village servant, who proved the most 
intelligent of them all. And no wonder, for she was a minstrel 
(Mirasi) by caste. They squatted on the ground dose together in 
a wavering line against the waH of the house. AH wore homespun, 
and most of them half hid their faces, but bright eyes shone through 
the drab coloured folds of their shawls ; only a few made no attempt 
to conceal their features. None had either beauty or grace, but 
the MMsi’s wife had vitaHty and eyes fuU of light. As at Singhpura, 
an eager throng of the younger generation gathered on the roof of 
the neighbouring house to watch the proceedings, and in the same 
curious spirit bearded faces filled the doorway of the court3rard. 
The courtyard was spotless. ‘ I smear it with dry dong every 
eight watdies,’ said one of the women. 

’ And when does your work begin ? ’ 

' When the morning star appears we get up ;* and if there is 
grinding to be done— we do not grind every day— we do that ; then 
we chum the butter, and milk the cattle, and prepare the meal for 
chhahwda.i There is great anxiety and our breath remains dry 

> Dalbergia sissoo. 

^ X once asked an old peasant in the south of France when he got up. 
H w reply was Jdmost identical : * Quaml ]e vois la belle dtode.* Nature 
makes the peasants everywhere akm. 

3 Early moming meal. 
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until that is taken out to tlio field and given to our men. Then we 
return, and before that we must cook the mid-day meal Wo may 
not eat till they have eaten— «cver. We must always wait, and' 
if they do not come, we take their bread to them in the fields. In 
the afternoon, and whenever we have notliing else to do, we spin. 
Since prices fell, we spin much more ; no strength (himmat) is left 
for buying things. Fifty yards of cloth are required for a man in 
a year, and every year each one of us must spin one mani^ of cotton 
into thread.' 

' Do you rest in the middle of the day ? ' 

' Whim the days are long, we get some rest after the second 
watch, but not when they are short. Then we work all day and 
half the night.’ 

‘ Do you work harder, or do the men ? ’ 

' We work hard and they work hard, but on our work theie.is 
ivo blessing. On the work of men there is great blessing : from it 
- 'comes much produce (paidawar) ; but from women’s work comes 
' nothing that can be exchanged,’ ‘ Yet,’ interposed a zemindar, 

' if a man has no wife, he cannot cultivate. For who then will 
cook for him and prepare tlie fodder and lay it before the cattle ? ' 

' With so much work (I continued) how can you look after 
your children ? ’ 

' We put them in our lap (and the woman who was speaking 
spread out her skirt) and grind or spin with them thus, or we lay 
them at our side and send them to sleep.' 

' For how long does your work stop when you have borne 
a child ? ’ 

' It depends on a woman’s state, If there is someone to cook 
and do her work, she will rest lor forty days. But if she is atone, 
she will rest for eleven days and then begin to work again ; but 
she win not do full work for some time after,’* 

' And how long do you nurse your children ? ’ 

' We give them milk for two years,’ said one ; ' for three y^ars,' 
said anotlmr. ' How can this he ? ’ interposed the Mirasi, showing 
some very prominent front teeth ; ' in three years, three children 
will come.’ There was loud laughter at this ; and also at the 
answering saUy— ‘ Speak for yourself {apni gd karo),‘ for die was 
the mother of five sons. 

' Do yon make any difference between boy and girl ? ’ 

' Tbae is no difference : both come from the same womb.’ 
But another added : ^For all that we love the boy best.’ 

* 7 ivs maunds. 

* Cf. RusHoks, 275. In SooUand an agrionltural labourer’s wife does not 
expect more than ten days* 
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‘ And how many children do you think a woman should have ? ’ 

' As many as God gives us.’ But tlie Miiasi’s wife did not 
agree. ' It is good to have four— two boys and two girls. If 
there are more, we cannot give them proper care (parvaiish) ; 
they can't get shirt and shoes, and they run about n^ed just as 
the dhaulah (a river fish) darts here and there.’ 

' When do your children begin to learn their work ? ’ 

‘ A boy goes out with the cattle when he is six, and at seven 
a girl begins to scour the vessels, to arrango them in their order 
and to move them here and there ; a little later she begins to spin 
(several girls under ten were pointed out who could do this) and 
takes her father’s meal out to him m the fields ; and last of hll she 
learns to grind. That is the hardest work of all. There is great 
trouble in it.’ 

' Is there any change in the times ? ' 

'There is great change. A new wind blows, and now the 
childien will not heed what their parents bid them. Their eyes are 
lifted up, and no shame remains.' 

' How has this happened ? ’ 

' An elder brother abuses his father, and the younger hears him 
and does the same.’ 

' Why do you not punish them ? ’ 

' They have come out of us and we love them.' 

23 March. — Pasrttr to Nidhoke via D (12 mUesY 

The world, Primavera's world, grows in loveliness : the road, 
all grass and bordered with shishams in the very act of exchanging 
brown liveries for green ; on either side the ripening wheat, stretching 
away to clear horizons and sweeping past scattered trees and village 
islets, and behind us Devi’s snowy crest, floating like a doud in 
a summer sky—’ an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens ’.* Wch would be the peasant’s reward for his great toil 
if he could but see and feel aU this. But perhaps he does uncon- 
sciously. 

We came to a village, outside which a score of children of all 
ages from three upwards were busy stripping cane (and chewing it, 
loo) to be sliced into two-eyed sticks for sowing. 
diMs^and ' ™ village, a large one with 500 houses, has two 
thought banks, and thirty or forty of their members ware 
waiting on the road to be ' inspected ’. We sat down 
in the welcome shade of a black-trunked kikar tree,3 and found 

I Kainfell 30 inches. 

> 2 Coimthiaus v, i. 

3 Acaaa Arabtca. 

lU 
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anrselves in an unusually progressive atmosphere ; so progressive, 
indeed, tliat one of the village sdioolmastcrs appeared wearing 
a puggaree at one end and pumps at the ether and, in between, 
lilac-coloured socks strapped to bare legs by leather suspenders, 
above which came a pair of khaki shorts and a not very wldte shirt 
hanging loosely Indian fasliion — ' a most lovely, gentleman-like 
man’.' The secretary was a complete contrast, a loquacious 
sharp-witted Maliajan,* who after several years in the Mechanical 
Transport had returned to his hereditary calling of shop-keeping, 
A number read the newspaper, and for the first time on this tour 
of many hundred miles when the Round Table Conference was 
mentioned, those sitting on the ground understood the allusicm 
at once. When, too, we got talking about the position of the 
village servant, someone said, and others appeared to agree, that 
he was not a necessity, nor, properly considered, even an advantage, 

' It is not right that we should do the good work, and others the 
bad. Everyone should do their own work.’ I asked what their 
women thought of this. ' They think the same, for their opinions 
change with ours.’ This is much ahead of common thought, but 
it is true that as men’s minds change, women’s do too. Only 
yesterday the women were saying (p. 257) — ' a now wind blows ’. 

This conversation arose from the presence of a Christian 
tanner. Seven per cent of the district arc Chiii>tian,3 and a genera- 
tion or two ago nearly all were ouicastes, ontcastes 
less for their work — most were sweepers — ^than their 
habits. ‘ They used to eat the flesh of animals that 
died, and we would not let them sit amongst us as this man is doing 
now. In those days he would have had to sit far away (and a hand 
was raised to indicate a great distance), and we would not even let 
them use this road ' — pointing to the high road at our side. Wher- 
ever I have inquired about the results of conversion, the report has 
Seen good. In Shahpur I came upon a colony of Christians from 
'Sialkot, whom all praised for their virtues as tenants. At yester- 
day’s village, where there were forty or fifty families, the people 
said : ‘ Intelligence [ma() has come to them, and they give it to 
their children ; and their children give it to their parents, for they 
go to school. Before this they were as animals, and even poisoned 
the cattle of their enemies ; now they have become men,’ The 
motives that lead to conversion are not always religious. A 


A Mtismmer NtgM's Dream, i. 2. 

* The submontane Hmdu trader and monev-londer. 
s Tlu percentage is the same m the adjoining districts of Gujranwala 
and ^eikhupura _In. the ten years ending 1931 the number of Indian 
,amati^^_thePu'5QaBiiiiaeaaeaby’29 per cent to 395,639 [Pwiiab Census 
Xpt.). 
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Muslim official teDs me that his sweeper came to him the other day 
and announced that he was going to become a Christian, in order 
to get his daughter married. He bebnged to this district and said 
that so few of them now stick to the old ways that it was difficult 
to find a suitable bridegroom. One can imagine the peasant of 
the Roman Empire saying the same when conversion to Chris- 
tianity became general. The converts mostly continue to work as 
agricultural labourers, and the women remove the refuse from the 
houses of the zemindars and make the dung cakes, but in the 
second generation they generally refuse to handle night-soil. The 
more intelligent and enterprising are taking seriously to education 
and becoming clerks. 

We rode on. under an archway of spring green and came to our 
last halting place, a rest house set in the midst of wide wheat lands 
and rich in the scent of the ripening wheal. Many 
es ouses diverse are the rest houses that have sheltered 

us during our 719 miles' of marching — some with gardens, most 
without, all with a watchman (in this case a medalled veteran), 
many with a sweeper, the most decrepit of their kind, and a few 
with a waterman. All have a stable or two, but since the era of 
horses passed, the stable has sometimes sunk to a godown. The 
buildings themselves are solidly built, but I can remember none 
with the least touch of character or beauty. Yet inside they are 
oomfoitable enough, and the newest in lie Nili Bdr with their 
curtains, towel horses, brick-faced fireplaces, and perhaps a marble 
slab for jug and basin, are almost luxurious. All have cotton 
duiries, and nearly all the durries portentous inkstains. The walls 
of most ate white and adorned with nothing more decorative than 
a notice about fees or distances or a map of the district. A few are 
more ambitious, and this one has over the fireplace a brightly 
painted bit of Japanese matting leading up to an oleogm^ of 
the King. Quite a number have an assortment of magazines and 
picture papers, far the best of which are old numbers of Ptmeh. 
A few even have books. A small but important difference to all 
but the most austere is the wine glass. In many there is a deplorable 
tendency towards prohibition. Lamps are a variable quantity, 
and the wise nomad takes with him his own. The two most 
distressing features one can encounter are, in the cold weather, 
the smoking chimney, and in the hot, the barking dog— -far more 
frequent, and the murderer of sleep. All, or nearly all, have easy 
chairs of wood and cano, but most of them arc too easy for anyone 
who does not want to go to deep at once. The furniture is of the 
simplest, and the beds, in my experience, never infested. 

^ Excluding rail but includiz^ forty-six miles done by car. 
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GURDASPUR AND SIALKOT 
26 March.— NidhoJte to Raya (9 miks) 

Last night was so wann— the temperature in the afternoon 
shade touched nearly 100— that I slept out under the open sky; 
and a pleasant sight it was, as the lamp went out, to see, as by 
a miracle, the stars appear, with the Great Bear heading boldly 
nortlrwards and the young moon sailing her silver boat across his 
path. And stUl pleasanter to waken to a reddening dawn and to 
the cooing of doves, and to feel that what I had set out to do nearly 
four months ago was almost accomplished. 

We had been riding through wheat fields, just beginning to 
pass from green to gold, when we came upon a field alive with men 
and boys, nineteen of them, and in their midst a tall 
The sower black-bearded white-robed figure, as it might have 
been a priest engaged in some sacrificial rite. And priest he almost 
was, for he was a Jat performing the immemorial rite of sowing 
his land, this time with the sweet sugar cane. Around him in wide 
circle three ploughmen, eacli with a yoke of oxen, passed up and 
down preparing the earth for her work of generation, And in 
their wake followed man and boy deftly throwing six-inch stalks of 
cane into the shallow furrows, one at each step (a man’s step), to lie 
there open to the sky until, with the conaing of the levelling beam, 
the earth closes over them and receives them into her womb ; 
and pacing to and fro, they invoked the Giver of all good things 
with the joyful cry-AUah-Ho-AUah — God is God. 

'These men were Muslims, but it is not only Muslims that invoke 
the name of Allah upon their sowing. Later wc came upon Sikh 
and Hindu Jats who told us they did so too, and when I asked them 
why, this was their reply : ' Allah and God {Khuda)— it is the 
same. He made us al, Hindu, Muslim, Christian, and Sikh, 
and we do everything in His name. When we sow tire wheat, we 
touch Mother Earth with folded hands, and when we sow the cane 
we caU out — '' God is God," ’ 

Who win say that the town has more to teach the village 
than the village the town ? 



Part V : ASPECTS OF VILLAGE LIFE 
Chapter XIV 
THE VILLAGE SERVANT 


On both my tours, on the road and in field and courtyard, I fre- 
quently came across the village servant, and as he is an integral 
m,. village community, he must have a chapter 

tohimself.'_ 

In India caste and occupation are ctosely allied, 
and the alliance has produced a division of labour, which is seen at 
its simplest in the village. Broadly, the zemindars or village 
‘masters’ own and cultivate the land, and the kamM' or menials, 
as they are commonly called, do everything else. In the centrsd 
Punjab a village of any size will have its carpenter, blacksmith, 
potter, shoemaker, oE-presser, weaver, tailor, dyer, and perhaps a 
goldsmith. These are the artisans. And for servants pure and 
'■ simple it will have a barber, waterman, washerman, drummer or 
, bard, leather-worker or tanner, watchman, and sweeper. Finally, 
.there will be the mullah or priest. On ray first tour I came across 
' two villages in the making, where zemindar settlers had gathered 
round them small communities of village servants including in one 
case even an astrologer and in Chapter XII we saw how artisan 
and servant followed the colonist to his new home in the Nili Bar.< 


All who serve the village and its needs from Brahmin to tanner have 
their regular clients (sepi), and such is the respect for equity in the 
village community that when any servant dies, his clients are 
divided amongst his sons as surely as a zemindar’s land is amongst 
his sons. Thus, if priest or barber serves lOo families and leaves 
two sons, each will get 50 clients. In this the servant has the 
advantage over his master, for land does not increase, but in time 
the 50 families may become a hundred.^ 

The number and type of those who serve a village depend upon 
its size and situation. A small village will not have enough work 
for a man of each class, and in parts of the province certain categories 
are not found at ah. For example, the Chamar or leather-worker is 


' In five villages surveyed by the Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry, 
each in a different district, they formed 45 per cent of the total population 
(3,063 out of 6,779). 

> Literally menial, commonly appUed to the village servant. 

3 RusHbus, 240, 232. 

4 p. 209. 
f Cf. ibid., 302, 
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numbered by the tens of thousand in each district south of the Eeas, 
and a few thousand can still be fomxl in those between the Beas and 
the Chenab ; but north and west of this tliey are hardly found at all,’ 
and the shinning of dead aidiuals, one of the tanner’s most important 
tasks, is done by the sweeper or, it may be, by the shoemaker. 
Similarly, in the western Punjab both waterman and waslierttian 
are rarely found. Yet elsewhere the waterman is regarded as 
essential and given a leading place amongst village servants. To 
some extent, too, their number varies with the chief tribe of the 
village. Rajputs with their purdah rigours and high caste ways will 
have more servants than Jats, and Arains or Sainis with their high 
standard of industry and frugality fewest of all. 

In the elaborately contrived structure of Indian society everyone 
has his niche, and it is rare for two niches to be on exactly the same 
level. The tanners we met at Hansi who handled the 
Ilia barber sheep and goats were reckoned a little above 

those who handled hides, doubtless because hides include the hide 
of the sacred cow ; and there are similar gradations amongst the 
untouchables of Kaugra. In the village amongst secular servants, 
first and foremost comes the barber, not in income but in popular 
respect, and this position he owes less to his skill with scissors and 
razor than to the part he plays in the all-toiportant business of 
marriage. Welcome in all houses, since no mtm shaves himself or 
even pares his nails,® he is the ideal go-between, and throughout the 
Punjab ho still plays the part that he once played from Seville to 
Baghdad. Nor does his role end with the betrothal. At a wedding 
he helps to attend upon the guests and often acts as cook,3 and his 
wife dresses the hair of the ladies and sometimes decorates the face 
of the house with paintings. He also performs the rite of dreum- 
dsiou and may even act as surgeon, and on the road he is frequently 
to be met bearing some message or invitation to a patron's relative 
or friend.t All of which brings him into doser touch with the 
zendna than any other servant. But his position is threatened by 
the times. Throughout the province the economic depression has 
greatly reduced the expenditure on marriages, and he is the first to 
suffer from this. ‘ A wedding for the barber, a wrestling match for 
the drummer,’ says the proverb.* Fewer guests are now invited, 

‘ Tbe six distmets of bhe Laboie Division contain only S3,ooo as against 
339,000 m the five distxicts oi the JnUundni Division. Lyallpur (Multan 
Division) has *7,000, no doubt because it has drawn many of its colonists 
from the Jnllandur Division. 

» Cf p, 94. 

a In a Hiiida village a Brahmin generally does this, if one is available. 

4 See pp. 94, i6*. 

J Bitth Mian, ohhinj bhwman (quoted Bd. of Ecm. Enn., PiAUcatm 
Wo. 9 , 13). 
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and those who come stay a shorter time ; and largesse is reduced, 
Even as a matchmaker he is not in quite such universal demand. 
With the spi^ of education, the relation between husband and 
wife is becoming more intimate and equal, and bride and bridegroom 
have to he chosen with greater care. ' People (says a correspondent) 
have become wise and begin to think this too important a matter 
to be entrusted to the whims and knaveries of a barber,’ In short, 
he is in danger of being left with scissors and razor as his only means 
of support, 

Nejct in popular respect, and usually a little superior in income, 
come carpenter and blacksmith." Lovers of Shakespeare will 
remember that it was Quince the carpenter who led 
Blacksmith, the ' hempen homespuns ' of Athens in their play, 
pottw Md carpenter is responsible for his patrons’ ploughs, 

Twavet beds, spinning wheels, milk cliums, and yoke pegs, 
and also for the repair of their carls and of the doors 
and roofs of their houses. The Macksmith makes the ploughshares, 
sickles, axes, mattocks, trowels, and spindles, and does any other 
metal work that may be required. If the barber’s position is 
weakening, the carpenter’s has improved since the war, and he has 
gained much from the great influx of wealth which accompanied 
high prices and led to the rebuilding of innumerable village houses 
wherever military service, emigration, or large holdings made men 
prosperous. The servant who has suffered most since the war is 
the potter. A generation ago almost everywhere he ranked 
amongst the first five, and this is still so south of the Sutlej, where 
Hindu custom demands an abundant supply of earthenware vessels 
also west of the Chenab and Jhelnm, where the well is all important 
and the Persian wheel has earthen pots, and the pipkin is kept as 
much for show as for use.3 But in the canal colonies, where the 
well is little used, and in the central Punjab, where the iron bucket 
has largely displaced the earthen pot. both waterman and washer- 
man come before him. and to gain a living he must generally keep a 
donkey or two for transporting produce to market.^ Only one 
artisan has gained by the slump — the weaver. As we have seen.S 
one of the economies forced on the peasant is fewer purchases in the 
bazaar, and more spinning at home. This has given the weaver 

I In some aieas, c g. in the Mianvali Thai {Bhahkar Assess, RpL, 1^25) 
the carpenter is more respected than any other servant. CL also the Ainritsar 
^ege of Gagga Bhana (Suniey Ifo. i, 22). 

3 Cf. p. 248 and Sustieus, 152. 

3 Ibi<f, 220, 225. 

+ In Rawalpindi, where wells are few and roads stony, the shoemaker 
is also more important than the potter. He is important, too, in some of 
the eastern districts. 

3 pp. 35, *58' 
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more to do ; and much he needs it, for before the slump no class of 

labour in the province earned less, in fact a mere 5 or 6 annas a day.' 

Following the Revenue Department and the Punjab Board of 
Economic Enquiry, I have included muhali and priest amongst the 
village servants.’ Some may think that this is not 
correct, and this was tlie view of a member of my 
staff, himself a villager, when I expressed surprise 
that a bank in a Sikh village, which contained one or two Brahmin 
members, should be called ' The Village Servants' Credit Society ’. 

A misnomer, he said, but the Jats who were present did not agree. 
They insisted that the Brahmins were kamin and not zemindars like 
themselves ; and though Sikhism is closely allied to Hinduism, thie 
is the view that Jat Sikhs generally take. ' The Brahmin (writes a 
Sikh correspondent) is both regarded and treated as a servant, oi 
gazetted rank if you like, but a servant and nothing more.’ His 
chief task is to receive his patron's guests, attend to their todging 
see to their service, and have the huqqa ready for those who smoke, 
and his wife does the same for the women guests. Now and then 
(like the barber) he is used as a messenger, and he is often consulted 
about arrangements and purchases for any social ceremony. 
But he no longer functions as priest, and if it is a question 
of ceremonial observance, the Grantlii^ is called in, and he it is who 
announces sudi thhigs as when tire moon will bo full or under 
eclipse. In Hindu villages, which ate mostly to be found south of 
the Sutlej, or up to the Chenab in and along the Himalayas, the 
position is different and the Brahmin plays his traditional part as 
temple or family priest. As such ho is treated by the zemindars as 
an equal, and in the Hindu district of Kangra he shares with the 
Rajput a superiority over aU others and is greeted with the salutation 
—watha tekna—l bow the forehead. The mullah, on the other 
hand, is everywhere definitely amongst the village servants, unless 
he is a maulvi and learned in the scriptures. So far as education 
goes, there is little to choose between him and the Brahmin ; in nine 
cases out of ten both are illiterate. But the Brahmin belongs to 
the highest caste in India, and the mullah often to one of the lower. 
In the western Punjab he is usually a weaver,'* and elsewhere, if he 
is a zemindar, it is frequently because some infirmity makes him 
unfit for the plough.5 

' Pb. Skg. Engy, Eft., yg. 

* In 1931 there wete nhout 64,000 priests and ministers of religion in 
the Punjab (Csosim Rpt,), 

3 priest, 

♦ RtisUats, s8o, 30s. 

> Ibid., 84-5. 
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At the other end, of the scale from Brahmin and harber arc 
sweeper and ChamSr. The sweeper is the village scavenger and 
where purdah is in force, he has a further necessary 
aweepM ™ duty.’ The Chamir is both tanner and leather- 
worker and not only skins his patron's cattle and live- 
stock when they die but also sup^es him with shoes, ox-goads, and 
thongs. One thing Cham 4 r and sweeper have in common. When 
a pair of shoulders are required to bear some burden, it may be the 
revenue records from field to field or a petty ofScial's kit from one 
village to another, either may be commandeered by the headman, 
as a ' lower ' boy at school may be fagged by an ' upper And 
when agricultural work is heavy, they must hdp their patrons with 
it and lend a hand with reaping and threshing the com and preparing 
the gur,’ They are also the chief agricultural labourers of the 
province,^ and when, as has occurred with large numbers, they 
become Christian, Muslim, or Sikh, or join the Hindu Aiya Samfij, 
this tends to become their main function. 


In orthodox Hindu eyes both sweeper and Chamir are 
untouchable. What this means I tried to show on my first ionT,< 


Untoueh- 

aWty 


and it is due to a combination of function and habit. 
In a hot country men are naturally more sensitive 
to each other’s habits than in a cold, and this is 


doubly so where they squat on the ground ; for, as we saw in the 
last diapter,? that may bring them into much doser contact than 
if they sat on chairs. Once, after inspecting a new Better Living 
Society of Chamfirs, I remarked to the Inspector that, though they 
had sat all round me, I had sufiered no discomfort. ' That would 
not have been so two months ago,’ he said ; ‘ since then the society 
has taught them to brush their teeth once a day and wash their 
clothes once a week.’ But the most unpleasant habit of ail was that 
of eatiog dead animals. Many, however, have given it up, and 
where this has been done, untouchability disappears or survives 
only as a form ; nor is it very strong when master and servant work 
side by side in the field and are linked together by the kinship of a 
common task.® Once the Beas is crossed and Hindustan left behind, 
untouchability is found only in and near the Hindu bills. In 


J In 1951 there were over 900,000 sweepers ia the province excluding 
those converted to Chrisbanlty {Ctmus Rpt-)- 
e Cf. p. 24. 

3 In the hve villages which have been surveyed by the Board of Economic 
Enquiry So per cent (654 out oti 831) of the sweepers and tanners belong 
to t^ category. 

+ Rnsiims, Q3, 144, 

5 p. 245. 

<• Ibid., 135, 139. 
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Amritsar, where there are 32,000 sweepers,* they are frequently 
taken into cultivating partnersliip by both Jat and Arain, and 
provided they do not handle night-soil, for which there is little 
occasion except here and there where purdah is observed, they may 
touch their kind and their womenfolk may enter other people’s 
houses. North of the Ravi, the great niajoiity have become either 
Christian or Muslim, and this has given them a now status and a new 
outlook,’ At the end of the last dupter we saw what a difference 
this has nude to those who have become Christians ;3 and much the 
same applies to the Musalli, as the Muslim convert is called,'! and to 
the thousands of Chamkrs and sweepers who have adopted Sikhism.5 
Not long ago Mr. Gandhi wrote ' that no penance that caste Hindns 
can do can in any way compensate for the calculated degradation 
that has foUowed from untouchability.’* The Punjab may con- 
gratulate itself that under the influence of education and new ideals 
this evil is gradually disappearing. 

Village custom is so variable that generalizations about village 
servants can have only the broadest application, and this applies 
particularly to their remuneration. Oil-presser, 
Remuuerstaon tailor, and dyer arc generally (not always) 

paid by the piece, in cash or in grain according to circumstances, 7 
Technically they are not village servants, for the true servant is one 
who performs certain fixed services periodically in rolnm for a share 
of his patron's harvest. The share is a matter of custom and record 
and is either a specific measure of grain or a fixed proportion of the 
harvest, or a combination of both. The services to bo rendered are 
also subject to fixed limits — ^in some villages tlie oarpeirtcr's limit 
for repairs is a day’s work — and anything over and above these 
limits must be separately paid for, also at customary rates, which are 
often in kind. Thus in a JuUundur village the blacksmith receives 
from each of his patrons : — 

per cent of his wheat and maize crc^. 

3 seers of wheat or maize whenever either is sown. 

^ Censins Rpt , 1931. 

* Those who tour in rural areas in tile north should remember this and 
take their sweeper with them: otherwise some Mnsalh will have to ^ 
'bribed* to petform a task which, H discovered, may lead to his social 
boycott. 

3 p. 458. 

+ fh.^9^there were^385,ooo Musallis in the Punjab, nearly all in the 
nor^ niiQ we* of the province (Censw Rpt.). 

Va Chflzudrs Etnd eweepers become Sikhs are called Kamddsia and 
Mazbabi, respectively. 

^ Letter dated 11 March 1933 to the Secretary of State for India 
threatemng ' a fast unto death *. 

? Payments to iJie oil-presser ’i^ry considerably, see Village Suroeys. 
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oae of the last two pickings of cotton. 

4 bundles of fodder 

5 seers of cane juice. 

4 stalks of sugar-cano whenev^ the cane-crusher requires attention. 

Ks, 2 and ^ seer of gur when the wooden frame of a new well is sunkj 
and at a maniagej 

1 se^ of gar, food for two, and a small present in cash.^ 

And in a colony village of Sikh Jats the Brahmin's dues are : — ■ 

2 seers or more of grain each time he visits a patron's house on certain 
. fixed occasions. 

Re. 1 on the birth of an eldest son (the well-to-do give up to Ra. 3 or 
even a cow). 

Rs. 10 on the marriage of a son. 

Re. I when a sacred spot is visited to distribute charity in memory of 
the dead. 

Rb. 2 sent by the bridegroom's parents when they acknowledge informa- 
tion about a marriage. 

Rs. $ at certain ceremonies. 

Re. 1-4 for writing a sacred text on tlie ground with Hour, and at mai> 
riages, free meals for himself and his family during the three days 
that the ceremonies usually last.^ 

It is difficult to assess the eamings of a village servant when he 
is paid in so many different ways and for such uncertain occasions 
as birth, marriage, and death. In the colony village 
the Brahmin’s eamings were estimated at no more 
than Rs. 112 a year, but the watennan’s were put at Rs. 448 or an 
average of Rs. 37 a month , 3 'This was before the depression, and 
that solid incomes could be earned then by even the humblest is 
shown by the Rs. 4,000 saved by the three Cbamfir brothers of 
Hansi ,3 and in 1930, when I inspected a society of sweepers in 
Amritsar city, I found that some of their families were earning over 
Rs, 40 a month. But these are abnormal figures, certainly for days 
of economic depression, and for village servants generally my ‘ 
enquiries suggest that the better placed among them now do not 
earn more than Rs. 200 to 300 a ytai, and the humbler from Rs. roo 
to 200.S The figures of the lower scale are roughly on a level with 
those given on pages 223-24 for the colonist with one rectangle 
and on pages 232 and 234 for the peasant proprietor with one 
plough. If colonist and small proprietor are better off, in most 
cases it will only be because they have some source of income apart , 
from their land, such as miiitaiy service. Even so it may be 

I Villttge Sumy, No. 3, 9. 

» Ibid., No. 4, 19. 

3 Ibid., 21, 2. In the same village the blacksmith earned Rs 210 and 
the barber Re. 167. 

4 p. 167. 

5 Compare the tanners of Hansi (p. 168). For the poorer and remoter 
tracts, such as Mianwali, the scale would be Hs. 30 less, suoject to a minimum 
of about Rs. 100. 
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doubted whether in general they ore letter off than the higher grade 

of village servant. 

The scale for the lower grade may be compared with the wages 
paid to the agricultural labourer, and the comparison is relevant 
because, as has already been expldned, Cham4r and 
sweeper provide most of the agi'icultural labour of the 
* province. During my tour I asked a number 'of 

zemindars how much they paid their permanent labourers. The 
results are tabulated in a note at the end of this chapter.’ They 
show wide variations but suggest that under ordinary conditions a 
labourer may expect from Rs. lOO to 130 a year.^ The minimum 
would seem to be about Rs. 90 and the maximum (ignoring the 
exceptional case of an Arain at Sangla] nearly Rs. zoo, but the 
higher rates are paid only for long service, or for service under the 
special conditions of the Nih B 4 r, or for skill in market-gardening. 
Here again there seems little to choose between the small proprietor 
and the skilled labourer, and in comparing the two we must 
remember that other grown-up members of the labourer's family are 
free to earn as well, whereas the small proprietor, to earn Ms modest 
Rs. ISO to zoo, requires the assistance of a wife, perhaps even of a 
son .5 

The figure.^ given or refenud to in the last two 
clearer if they are tabulated, 
aui iflturn of This may bo done thus 
Usd compared 


Nm Bif Colmy Rs. pw 

(») Govomment Faun tenants at 160 
Vihail— return per rectangle in 
1934 (?• ” 3 )- 


(t) estimated return of one rect- 
angle. with wheat and unginned 
cotton selling in the village at 
Ra. a and 6 per maund reapec- 
tively (p. 2S4). 

One phugh holdings in Gurdas^ur and Sialhot 
[a) wdl-inigated (6 acres), at 205 

pnoes current in March iggK 
Ip. 252). 

(t) nmmgated (lo acres), with 126 

prices as above (p. 234). 

Estimited income of village servants (1933) 

(a) higher grades. 200 

(i>) lower grades. 120 


(gross return less cost of seed, 
implements, upkeep of cattle 
indudiug depreciation, and all 
Government dues). 

163 (gross return less all cosW 
specified above except imple- 
ments and depreciation on 
cattle). 


(gross return less value of 
fodder for cattle and cotten 
for domestic use). 

(gross return less value of 
fodder and cotton as above). 


to 300, 
to 200. 


' p. 277. 

r Cf. BusUcus, 277, 334. 

5 Cf. p, 255.7, 

4 For prices prevailing at diSerent dates, see p, 350, 
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Wages of agncutiaral Idbourefs permanently employed (1031) 

(а) rader ordinary conditionB, 100 to 130, 

(б) it conditions or skill fecial. 130 to rgs, 

To this we may add the figures given on p. 349 for the farms whose 
accounts have been kept under the auspices of the Punjab Board of 
Economic Enquiry. 

Average return per acre (attor deducting all ontof- 
pockot costs of production but nothing on account 
of the cultiyator*s own labour) 

, Canal-imgatcd land 'Wcll-irTigatcdiand 

&s. Bs. 

1938-9 and 1929-30 .. 28- 15 23-3 

1930-1 to 1932-3 .. 13-14 13-2 

On these figures it is dear that the small proprietor, whether 
cultivating at home with one plough or in the Nili Bdr colony with 
two ploughs/ is no better ofi than the artisan or higher grade village 
servant. 

Water is the first essential of life, more important even than 
bread, which cannot be grown without it. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that the ■waterman should have an honour- 
haJ^h^r sonietimes the most hoiwurable, place amongst 

■village servants ; and it is doubly appropriate If his 
wife bakes the village bread, Here ■we come upon one of those 
differences of custom, ■which are a feature of Punjab idllage life and 
derive their boundaries from its rivers.* South of the Ravi^ and 
north of the Jhelum most women do their own baking, b^ut between 
the two (as amongst the Arabs in Palestine) most villages have a 
common bakehouse, served by the waterman's wife.* Like 
ever3dhing else it has both advantage and disadvantage. The 
disadvantage is that time is spent in coming and going and some- 
times wasted in too long tarrying at the bakehouse, and village 
quarrels occasionally arise from the tittle tattle inseparable from the 
meeting together of uneducated or not very bu^ women. The 


' Two plougbs with a yoke of oxen are required for one rectangle 
or square. 

r Cf. pp, 73, III, 

3 Hosbiarpur appears to be an exception. 

* In large lillages each quarter has its own bakehouse, 
s The difierence on the two sides of the Jhelnm is striking m Shshpur 
80 to 90 per cent of the villages have a bakehouse, in ChakwaL (north of the 
Salt Range) only 20 to 23 pet cent. The bakehouse is generally confined 
to Muslim villages, and it is more used in the hot weather than in 'the cold. 
In Gujranwala and Sheikhnpura the oven of one house is sometimes used 
by 4 or 5 ndghbourmg houses without charge, each housewife bringing her 
own fuel. Co-operation takes many forms in the viBege. 
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advantage Is that it saves fuel, and ius the commonest fuel is the 
dung-cake, the saving means more matmm for the land. Further- 
more, in a largo oven any kind of brushwood can be u.sod. 

The village bating is one of the pleasantest sights that the 
village offers, how pleasant I did not realize until one Sunday 
morning I chanced to look into the courtyard of a waterman's house 
in a Gujrat village. Tliore were the usual mud walls, and seated on 
tile ground near the oven, a mud-plastered barrel-shaped hole in 
the ground, was tlie waterman’s wife with half a dozen women 
about her, all busy, some with the kneading, otliers with the 
pat-a-calce {pira). Pour the flour into a shallow brass dish, moisten 
it with water, soften it with butter, then knead it with both hands ; 
so might the simple recipe run. But these women needed no redpe 
as they moulded the dough into cakes with great squeezings of their 
fingers and clenohings of large-knuckled fists ; nor for the more 
delicate business of flattening out the cake between the palms of the 
hand. Thinner and thinner becomes the dough, and more and more 
spreading the cake, until at last it is as large as hungry man 
could wish. Then it is lovingly placed in a idiallow basket, and one 
by one 19 others are placed upon it. Now is the moment to rouse 
the fire, which slumbers in tlio oven, and up gets Mistress Waterman 
and thrusts in an armful of long bushy stems. The flames leap high, 
and for a bright crackling minute tlio tranquil faces of the women 
redden in the firelight. Then all is quiet and the barrel glows. 
Down she sits agaui, and diattiug gaily, takes up a calte, damps 
it with a touch of wet fingers, and flattens it against the oven wail. 
And so on with cake after cake until tlic water at her side is white 
as milk and the oven white with bread. Now and then a cake 
unsticks and slips into the fire, but in a moment it is speared 
and put back in its place. The wheaten ones are ready first, the 
thicker millet ones last. These are so solid that one taken with a 
glass of buttermilk and a dish of greens gives a man a meal. 

The baker provides oven, fuel, and labour, and in return receives 
not cash, but, after sound village custom, one cake in eight.’ In 
silka she would be all delight, but even in her dark homespun she 
has more quickness, intelligenoe, and grace than all the zemindar 
wives who sit stolidly about her. I trritted her with not being as 
cleanly dressed as such work required. ‘ My dress above cannot be 
dean,' she replied ; ' it becomes white with flour ; but the dress 
below (and she lifted her black ankle-long apron) is dean.’ I then 
remarked, with I fear less than village courtesy, that the baskets 
which received the cakes of dough might be d^er. ' But,’ she 

^ In Guiranirala and SheikhnpTira sihe receivea one cake per familyi 
wMdi i$ also roughly one in e^ht. 
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said with a merry smile, ' the baskets are cleaned every four or five 
days.’ At this moment there entered with laughing eye a woman 
bearing in her hand a brass vessel full of moistened wheat, which 
she wanted parched. Her face with its bold but gently-rounded 
cheek bones and tapering chin was alive with the gaiety of her mind. 
She answered each question we put to her with quick unembarrassed 
humour, and onjy when asked of what caste she was, did she 
hesitate a moment and then she answered softly, ' I am a Musalli." 
But at this point — I was unconsciously blocliig the doorway— a 
deferential voice said ; ‘ There are others waiting who cannot get in.’ 
The oven serves the village morning and evening, and as six can 
only knead at once, some must wait, and that there may be no favour 
eadi woman as she arrives is given a number. 

■That the servant is often quicker witted than his master is a 
matter of common observation, and literature is full of examples, 
for instance, Figaro, Sancho Panza, and Scapin. It was no acd^t 
Hm semnt's that made the waterman’s wife and the Musalli stand 
TorBatUity o(i(_ amongst their fellows, or the minstrel’s wife 
appear the most intelligent in the group of women met in Sialkot.® 
The peasant lives by his land, but the servant who would prosper 
by his wits. The peasant hesitates to turn his hand to anything 
but plough, pen and sword,3 and even his pbughshare is blunted by 
his izzat-dictated taboos but the servant scorns nothing that will 
add to his substance. On my tour I met men who doubled the 
parts of washerman and tailor ; a father and son who worked 
together as blacksmith and carpenter, and earning, too, over 
Rs, 500 a year ; washermen and tanners who were weavers ; barbers 
and carpenters who were money-lenders; and, strangest of aU, 
dyers (rangrez) employed to sink a well 100 feet deep,^ In so caste- 
ridden a country as India this fluidity of occupation is surprising, 
but the Punjab north of the Sutlej (apart finm the Himalayas) is 
iuch less influenced by Hinduism than the rest of India, and 
occupation and tribe are more important than caste, with which, 
however, they are often co-ordinated. If, in these changing times, 
the peasant does not wish to be outstripped by his servant, he must 
either develop his agriculture or undertake other activities. And 


1 See p. 266, 

^ P- 255- 
s pp. 88, 183. 

Cf. pp. 50, 88, 137, 179. 

s In a JuUundur village which recently came under survey, H was found 
that 6 dioemakeis and 3 potters were ^rorkmg aa weavers, 2 washennen as 
tailors, a watennan as money'-iender and mason, 2 more as watermen and 
tailors, a weaver as both weaver and dyer {Vtlidgt Suyoiy, No. 3* 6*8). 
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he should also note the servant's keenness for education, which is 

often greater than his own.* 

In the old days village servants were in complete subjection 
to their ‘ masters and this is still largely the case in the feudal 
north and west. There the fear of ejection from the 
Belatioii of village is a yoke which keeps the head bowed, and 

serTMt** courtyard 

dare assert themselves. But this does not mean that 
the servant is ill treated. If the zemindar is master, he is also 
patron, and if he stands above, he also stands behind, his servant. 
He will help him when he comes into conflict with others and may 
even make his cause his own; and if he iiltreats him, other 
zemindars may quite possibly come to his rescue. It is only in big 
•villages, where there is a large number of servants and artisans with 
independent means of income, that there is any tendency towards 
strained relations. As a rule, there is a friendly spirit of give and 
take, which is well illustrated by a zemindar’s reply, when I asked 
him (on my first tour) whether he took any rent from the barber, 
weaver, and cobbler who had settled round a new homestead he had 
buUt in the open country. ' God forbid,’ he exclaimed. ' When a 
man has enough, he should help the poor.'* Tire exchange of 
services, which is the condition of all friendly human relationships, 
is most evident at a wedding. If the wedding is in a patron’s house, 
the servant may have to work hard in ministering to a large gathering 
of guests, but there wiU be generous feasting, in winch he has his 
part, though (like the women) he must wait until the zemindars 
have had their fill.3 And if the wedding is in his own house, his 
patron will lend him beds and gear; possibly, too, money •without 
interest. 

Even in the north, however, a new wind blows and, as in the 
days before the French Revolution, dues that had their origin in 
benefit and service and that have been paid for 
euB USB ggjgfations begin to be questioned. In one village 
there has recently been prolonged litigation over the landlord’s 
right to charge non-proprietary families Re. 1-4 per ' door ' for 
watch and ward and 2 to 10, according to station, on the 
marriage of a daughter for the general protection given them in their 


’ la it possiUe that Christ’s family may have been caroenter by caste 
and not by ocoupatiou ? If, as -writers frequentW assume. Ho was brought 
up in a cheater's house, it is surprising uiat He should have drawn from 
carpentering nans of -the images a^ ilinatrationa which make Hia recorded 
utterances w redolent of obaervation and experience. The nearest approach 
is the * saying ' found at Oxyrrhyncus in Egypt — ' Lift the stone and thou 
Shalt find me. cleave the wood and there am I ' (I am indebted to the Rev. 
Robert Quirk for toia saying). 

“ RusHcUs, 240. 3 Cf. p. 21. 
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daily life. More questionable from the modern standpoint^ though 
perhaps understandable when we remember the dahhing type of 
puggaree worn in Shahpur," was the levy by the landlords of a 
village in that district of one rupee a year from every village servant 
for the privilege of wearing a puggaree. Some years ago the servants 
refused to pay it any longer. The levy was found to be legal in a 
court of law ; but mote than the law was at stake, and the servants 
persisted in recusance ; and, when a certain sum was decreed against 
some of their number, aU subscribed to pay it. Then common sense 
and a feeling for the times prevailed and the landlords gave up their 
claim in return for their costs.’ 

In the more modem and democratic atmosphere of the central 
Punjab relations are both leas fixed and less friendly, In a large 
Amritsar village,^ finding separate banks for zemindars 
“ “ and servants, I suggested to the servants that they 
should join forces with the zemindars. Whereat their president 
exclaimed ; ' God has saved us from their power [hahuwaS}. We 
would rather get thirty rupees from our own bank than fifty from 
theirs.' This was an echo of an economic and social struggle which 
broke out in the general unrest that foUowed the war. It is not 
confined to Amritsar, and on my first tour I came across it in 
Hoshiarpur,^ and now (1934) I am informed that the districts of 
Lahore, Gurdaspur, and Sialkot are aU mote or less affected by it. 
The tension, wUch it is important not to exaggerate, is due to four 
cau 3 es~the rise in prices after the war; the great increase in 
population ; the rapid growth of the larger towns and the spread of 
education. These causes are closely connected. When prices rose, 
many Chamars in Hoshiarpnr said they would not shoulder the 
bridal palanquins or carry the revenue records from one place to 
another without payment. Similarly, in many Amritsar villages 
the sweepers said the same about the records. Government, they 
argued, no longer expects unpaid service : why then should 
zemindars ? In Amritsar, where these difficulties were most acute, 
they would probably have been soon adjusted, had not the increase 
in population made many zemindars feel less dependent on the 
services of others in the field and tempted them sometimes to with- 
hold harvest dues. The servant replied by going off to the town, 
and with Amritsar and Lahore so near, this presented little difificulty, 
and as the towns were developing rapidly, wc«rk was easily found. 

> p. 20 . 

* Kangia, in pEirts of which ih(^ who were not either Brahmina or 
Rajputs used not to be allowed * to erect a slate-roofed house or to beat the 
drum at weddings ' {Bd. of Been, Eng,, No, g, op. clt. X23). 

i Mftnflji, a vflla^ of 273 houses (see p. 84) . 

4 23. 
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The spread of education did not mend matters, for in these days the 

merest smattering of learning is enough to set a man thinking of his 

rights, espedally when the services required of him smack of 

subjection. 

The services that are most reseidcd are tliose that are commonly 
called leg&r, a word, which like its French equivalent ' corvee 
democratic lips generally mouth with an accent of 
scorn or disgust. Actually there is no reason whythe 
word should inspire either. Tliere is notliing degrading in the 
services it covers, and they have their quid pro quo. A message or 
an invitation may have to be taken from a patron to a relative — on 
the road we met many employed in this way— or word of some crime 
may have to be sent to the police station, or a load carried from one 
village to another, or women escorted on a journey, or help given to 
a patron in his fields when hard pressed. In return for these services 
servants are allowed to lop their patrons’ trees for fuel, to pick their 
rape leaves for greens, to collect dung and stack it on their land, 
and to graze cattle, sheep, and goats on their fallow or stubble fields, 
Near Tarn Taxan we found a watchman grazing fifteen goats on the 
land of those whose messages he carried, and not far away a water- 
man’s boy in yellow sliirt and black puggaree (the gift of his patron) 
was gathering fodder for the family buffalo in his patron’s field of 
rape. And recently when a Jnllundur village was surveyed, it was 
found that twenty-five Chamfirs were keeping nineteen cows for 
not one of which did they either grow or purchase fodder.’ There 
is an underlying equity in unsophisticated village life which the 
modem industrial town might envy. 

On almost the last day of my tour the question was raised 
whether the village servant was necessary.® His existence is 
commonly taken for granted ; yet, as we have seen, 
la the Tiilsga the Chamdr does not exist north of the Chenab, 
n^OTsry? waterman and washerman are rare west of the 
Jhelum, and the sweeper is only used for domestic 
sanitation where purdah is in force, that is to say amongst Rajputs, 
landlords, and men of position. The barber, too, whom all employ, 
is not, from the western standpoint, indispensable.3 Some reduction, 
therefore, would seem possible, and it would be of economic advan- 
tage to the zemindar, for at present lo to 13 per cent of his gross 
produce goes in customary dues to the village servant.'* 

^ ViU(^ Sufviyy Ko. 3, 14. 

* p. 238. 3 Cf. p. 210. 

4 Ixi the Shahpur tahsil the percentage Is actually 17 {Assess. Rpt., 1924, 
appmdiz). On uuinigated land It may be less than io» e.g. in Kharian 
(Gujrat) It is 8 (ibid., 1914), and m the Jheluni tahsil it varies from 8^ to 14} 
per cent (ibid., 1899). 
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On the other hand, the present system gives employment to 
men who might otherwise find it difficult to make a living, and 
Chamlir and sweeper play an important part in the agricultural 
economy of the province, and as a correspondent writes, ' shaving 
and skinning are jobs either too advanced or too low to appeal to 
the average villager.' For the moment, more feasible, and perhaps 
more important than reduction is the removal of the social dis- 
abilities attaching to village service, especially to those who perform 
the less considered tasks, In the more Hindu parts of the province 
untouchability survives, and nowhere is either artisan or servant 
eligible to serve on a panchayat under the Act unless he owns as 
much land as would almost make him a peasant proprietor,' and 
everywhere he is termed ' kamfn ' or menial. This last at least is 
an anachronism, and surely the time has come to discontinue its use 
in official reports and publications.’ The days are past when 
artisan and servant could be looked upon as ' a crew of patches, rude 
mechanicals '.3 

And educated as well as uneducated have something to learn 
in this matter. On one occasion on my tour my three house servants 
complained that there was no accommodation for 
Attitude them at the rest house. It was the middle of the cold 

eemute weather, and all they had been offered was an open 

verandah for the night. Everything else was said to 
be occupied by an Indian official, who lived there with his servants 
and clerks. I went to see him, and he courteously offered me a 
room in his servants' quarters. But when the door was opened, all 
I could see was a heap of charcoal, broken charpoys, and rubbish. 

' Impossible (I said) to put servants into such a place.' Hearing 
this, those with him said there was a room in the stables which 
might do. Again a door opened, and this time fowls of all ages 
fluttered excitedly. Eventually a large airy room which had been 
converted into an office was placed at my ffisposal. I mention the 
incident, trivial enough in itself, because it is typical of the way 
the Indian servant, who is often as good as any in the world, is 
expected to live. One of the things that the average house pro- 
prietor is most reluctant to do is to provide the servants' quarters 
attached to a bungalow, which may be highly rented, with the 
elementary decencies of cleanliness, ventilation, and space. 

There is one village servant of questionable character, noisy 
habits, and iU favoured appearance, who has not been mentioned 


' P- '4’' 

‘ The term is, I think, used only once in my Journal, and there deliber- 
ately to mark a most menial habit (p. 3). 

3 A Mulsummr Night's Dream, ui, a, g. 
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and who yet has a definite place in the village community, I 
refer to the ubiquitous pi dog, Just as every barber, 
The dog wateman, sweeper, and tanner has his group of 
patrons, so in countless villages dogs have their groups of houses 
whose exits and entrances they guard, in return for which they are 
allowed to ‘ eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ 
table ’ and if dogs from other houses come foraging round, they 
hound them away as trespassers. I have come across this as far 
south as Gurgaon and as far north as Jhelum, but it does not involve 
any tie between man and dog such as we are familiar with in the 
west. The whole attitude to the dog is different in the east. To 
the orthodox Muslim he is definitely imclean and untouchable, and 
in European households it is the untouchable sweeper who must be 
employed to look after him. The attitude of the Sikh is not very 
different, and if the Hindu is more indulgent, it is due to his belief 
in transmigration and the fear that the spirit of some ancestor may 
have passed into a dog in punishment for misdeeds committeed as a 
man. Actually, closer ties are more often found amongst Muslims 
than Hindus. One reason for this is that the Muslim goes in much 
more for sport than the Hindu, who is commonly a vegetarian, and 
every true sportsman has his dog. Another is that in the Muslim 
north’ and west tho peasant often lives on an isolated well or in a 
lonely moorland homestead {dholi^ and requires a good watchdog 
to guard him and his cattle at night, for, ns we know, ‘ there are 
thieves But in the east and soutli-cast of the province men live 
in villages and the looser ‘ patron ’ system prevails. For humans, 
as we have seen, this system works well enough, but it is the worst 
possible for dogs and gives them the barest means of subsistence. 
Ignored and ownerless, they lead'the scorned half-starved life of the 
outcaste, living almost literally upon crumbs, thanlcful for any 
scrap, preying upon the filthiest garbage, and avenging themselves 
upon man by making night hideous with their senseless barking, 
‘I respect dogs much in the domestic circle,' says Stevenson, 'but 
on the highway, or sleeping afield, I both detest and fear them.'l 
There is no need to fear the Indian pi dog, but it is difficult not to 
detest him. In the hot weather there is no greater tormentor to 
those who sleep under the stars, and on nights when the moon is 
nearly full and seems almost to bum its way into closed but sleepless 
eyes, half a dozen dogs will sometimes bay and bark at each other 
by the hour murdering sleep. Yet what an invaluable servant the 

* Mattiiew XV, 37. 

® Ci. p. 66, 

a p. S33- 

4 Travels wilH a Donkey {Ediaburgh edit.), 300, 
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dog IS to the peasant and shepherd of the west, and how bvable 
he can be when treated as companion and fnend Even m the north 
and west there is httle lavishing of care and affection Once seeing 
a dog lying in the sun near two women who weie spinning, I asked 
Its owner whether he brushed him ‘ Toha If we don't brush 
ourselves, how should we brush our dogs ’ ' And so, too, to the 
further question whether he ever washed him ' If we wash 
ourselves only once a month, how should we wash them ^ ' A dog 
costs something to feed and tend, and rememhering the figures given 
above,’ one can understand that tlic ordmary peasant cannot afford 
any extra expendituie however small It follows, therefore, tliat 
his standard of living must be raised before the village dog can fare 
any better And m lesser degree the same apphos to the village 
servants 


Notp — Wages of the Agncaltaial Labourtr Duiii^ my tour I 
enquired from a number of aemiadars what they paid their pennaneut 
labourers The mtormation given me is sununansed below — 


Dtstnei 

Tah&il or aria 

Wagssi 

Sheildiupura 

Colony 

Rs 8 to to a month, plus 2 cotton shawls 
and shoes before the fall m prices the 



money wage was Ra to to 12 


Sangla (market 

Rs 15 and 16 per mensem one Aram 


gardening) 

emph^ed os Rs 30 pUis 3 annas a day for 
food — an exceptional ca&e 

Shahpur 

Colony 

20 siaunds of wheat 4 or Rs 4 (before the 
slump Rs 7 to 8) per mensem plm a meals 



a day, clothes, shoes and tobacco 

Jbelum 

LiUa 

Rs 4 or 5 per mensem 

Salt Range 

1 plus meals 


^uchhal Kalan) 
Riveram 

Rs 4 to 7 per mensem f and clothes 

Rs 4 to 6 per mensem ) 

Ferozepore 

Moga 

Rs 100 per annum plus 2 meals a day, but 
more usually one fifth of the produce, 



one zemindar said he paid his man Rs 15 
a month, but he bad been 10 years in his 
emptoy 

Hissax 

Hansi tahsil 

A zaildax paid his 3 household servants 
Rs 50 plus food and cloUieb and gave bis 
3 labourers one-sixth of Ihe prepuce of 
the land they cultivated 


^ Heaven forbid • 

2 p 268 

3 For wages ascertained on my first tour, see index under 

* Agncnltoral labourer ' 

4 For price of wheatj see pp 254, 350 
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DUtriot 

Montgomery 


Gurdaspur 
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Tahsil or area Wages 

Mill Bar Colony Bs. 7-8 or at moBt Us. id (bolore tho slump 
tho maximum was Rs. 13) plus food ana 
clotlies; but in tho vlllago visited on 
Match 7 tile milLlaiy granteoa said they 
paid from Rs. 130 to iHo per annum plus 
food and ciothcs, Ono said ho paid 
Bs. 180 but was trying to find a cheaper 
man ; and it was also said tlmt a labourer 
had jnst left tlio village because his 
employer would not give him more than 
Rs. 130. 

Shakatgarh A Khatri paid his 5 labourers Rs, 7 a 
(KotKainan) month jtfus food and clothead 


With these figures may be compared the wages given in Farm AccouMs 
in the Punjab, 1931-3 {see p. 349), all relating to 1938-3 and afiacting nine 
different districfs. The wages or eleven permanent labourers are mentioned, 
six of them paid in cash a^ in kind, and five paid, in part at least, by 3 
fixed proportion of the produce. In the case or the six, the cash valne of 
the year's wages varied from Rs. 66 (p, 163). or, omitting this apparently 
excmtional case, from Rs. 94 (p. 132) to Rs. 147 (p. 163). In tlie case of 
the five, it ran from Rs. 109 (p. 1O3) to lia. 176 (p 32). 


r The value of food and clothes at present prices may be roughly put 
at Rs. 40 a year ; owing to economic depression there baa been a marked 
tendency to substitnte wages in kind for wages in cash, and for the land- 
owner to dispense with the employment of agilcnltuml labour. Eaminp 
are, therefore, much reduced, and in one colony it is said that men who nsd 
to get 13 annaa a day are now content with from 4 to 6 annas. The labourer 
has one definite advantage over the zemindar ; he is usually not much in 
debt (1934). 

The valuations given in Farm Aecomis in the Punjab, 1932-3, vary 
considerably : in the case of food, from Re. 24 (pp, 10, 163) to Rs. 36 (pp. 138, 
210) : and when clothes are added, from Rs. 31 (p, 10) to Rs. 47 (p. 85). 



Chapter XV 


THE VILLAGE WOMAN 
Part I 
CUSTOM 

On my first tour I described in some detail the part the village 
woman plays as man's helpmate in the fields. On my last, I 
attempted the much more difficult task of finding out the part 
she pkys in the home ; and, believing that people should always 
be allowed to speak for themselves, I ventured to penetrate into 
the home for the purpose. The result was a series of conversations, 
which I have reproduiced in my journal as faithfully as I could. 
I propose now to consider very briefly what woman's position is 
in the village and how far it is changing with the times. If I seem 
to rush in where only angels might dare to tread, my excuse is that 
little information is available on the subject, and some treatment 
of it seems required to complete my survey of the Punjab village. 
On my tour, and in the two years that folbwed, I collected whit 
information I could, and during the last she months Indian firiends 
in close touch with village life, and together representing all the 
more typical areas of the province, have most kindly made further 
enquiries for me. What follows is the result of aU this, but the 
views expressed are of the broadest and most tentative character. 

Let us start with marriage. General, but not universal, 
custom prescribes that girls shall be married in childhood, and 
that marriage shall be consummated when nature 
makes this possible or not long after. For centuries 
Brahmins have dedared that if a girl were not married 
before puberty, ' the most terrible punishment ' would fall upon 
all concerned,* and so deeply ingrained is this idea that in 1928 
I was informed that in the eyes of most an unmarried daughter of 
16 ' indicated some defect in the brain of the parents or their 
financial position.'* The result of this attitude is the existence in 
India to^y of about 12,000,000 wives and 300,000 widows 
under the age of 15.3 On my first tour, in one high school, I met 

' Frieda Hauawirtb, Purdah (193a). 53' 

a RuslUm , 40. 

3 Cctsms 0/ iMiiia, 1931, vol,i,pt.4,p.iao. In tie Punjab, the numher 
of wives and widows under 14 in 1931 was 288,642 and 4,148, respectively 
ICtusus apt., p, 173). 

>79 
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a Hindu boy of 13 who was living with a wife only 12 years old, 
and a Sikh boy of 16 who had already lost both wife and child;’ and 
in another, I found that out of iq8 boys in the four upper classes 
66 were married and 26 had started living with their wives.* On 
my last tour the first woman interviewed, a Hindu Jatni, was 
married at the age of 4 and her husband was only 9,1 an age at 
whicli die had recently married her eldest daughter.'* The second 
woman, also a Hindu Jatni, was married so young that she could 
not remember coming to her husband's home.S A Muslim woman 
met later on the borders of Kashmir said the same. The two 
women interviewed in the Nili Bdr had fared a little better. One, 
a Muslim, was married at ii, and so was her daughter the other, 
a SM Jatni, was married at 12.? The submontane Hindu Rajputs 
.usually betroth their girls at 5 or 6, and in the eastern Punjab’, 
where Hindu influence or tradition is strong, marriages are generally 
consummated at 13 or 14. In the barren north and west, where 
90 per cent are Muslim, they take place three or four years later ; 
and in the sandy wastes bordering on the Indus girls are not married 
till 20 or even 25. So too was it among the Janglis, till the canal 
gave them the means of supporting larger families. Now they 
marry their girls at 14 or 13.” Tliere ha.s also been a drop of a year 
or two in the Salt Range whore the army has brought prosperity. 

‘ Before we were poor,' said an old man when we wore discussing 
this. Elsewhere I have said that au increase of prosperity leads 
to an increase of population,** and it would scorn that, wliero the 
former is not accompanied by educalion, it may also lead to earlier 
marriage. 

Early marriage is naturally Mowed by early birth. The first 
Hindu Jatni I met became a mother at r4, the second at ts, and fbS 
Muslim at 16. This is typical, and from it springs 
wastage of a birth and death rate which 
death*™* higher in the Punjab than in any other province 

except the Central l^ovinces.® Each of the two 
Hindu Jatnis had had eight children, and of the 16 only 9 had 
survived, and it was pathetically clear that another was doomed. 

^ 58. 

> Ibid., 182. 

3 p. 190. 

4 p, 190. 

5 p. 192. 

® p. 226. 

I P- s* 7 ' 

* P; 

9 Peaumt, 273.4. 

w Pvilie Btallh Admut, Rpt. (Panjab) 1932, (published I 934 )> 

1932 the rural birth rate of the pioviiice was 42 per mille, and the rural death 
rate 25 {ibid,, 4, 5. 7). 
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Similarly, the Sergeant’s wife in Gardaspur had lost 3 out of 8, 
Only the Sikh Jatni of the Nili Bar had lost no more than one out 
of 6. Early marriage is, of course, not the only cause of all this 
Iq?^. As long as village midwives are uneducated, imtrained, and 
often half outcaste,’ there must he heavy losses at childbirth. 
In only one area did we come across the trained midwife, and there, 
in the twenty villages concerned, 600 children were brought into 
the world at a cost of only three lives as against a Census average 
of 8.’ Even if a child survives birth, its chance of growing up is 
very uncertain, and in 1932, a healthy year, for every 1,000 children 
born 179 died under the age of one .3 The corresponding rate in 
England and Wales for the same year was only 63, which shows 
what is possible. But in some European countries, for example 
Hungary (184) and Roumania {197), it vras even higher. The 
position in the Punjab, therefore, though capable of great improve- 
ment, is not desperate.* 

In one respect village custom is merciful After childbirth 
a mother is allowed a fair spell of rest. The shortest period 
mentioned by any of the women I saw was 10 to 20 

isugiter™ ^ 4 °' 

than 20 days is probably only possible if there is 
someone in the house to cook and do the housework, and during 
part of it light work will he done. But even if only ten days' rest 
. is taken, that is as much as a village woman expects in Scotland. 
As to nursing, a daughter is nursed for about two years (Juliet was 
nursed for nearly three), and a son for six months longer. Some- 
times, but rarely it would seem, it is the other way round .5 The 
women of Sialkot said they made no difference between boy and girl, 
for ‘ both come from the same womb.’ But one of them added : 

' For an thaf we love the boy best.’* The Sergeant’s wife in 
Gurdaspur thought the same, and her husband’s explanation was 
typical of the peasant mind ; a boy, he said, will become ' master 
of the land ’,7 To the Hindu there is a mystical significance in the 

‘ See RvsIums, 349. 

> This figuie vras aivea me locally, see p. 79. 

s Health Admin, Spl., g. The coctcspoaditig figure lor India in 1930 
was 181 {Census Rpl., vol, 1 , pt. i, 97). 

4 The following figures (obtaiUM with those given above from the 
. Ministry oi Health) may also bo compared : 

Scotlaiid . , . . 86 Japan (1931) . . . . r32 

Italy . . . . ro6 Russia In Europe (igs8) . . 168 

Poland , . . . r43 , _ , . 

The Russia]! figures are appioxiniate and relate bo o&ly part o£ Russia la 
Europe. The other figures (except Japan) relate to 1932. 

5 Cl. p. 229. 

* p. 236. 

7 p. 235 - 
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birth of a sou, the very word lor which in Punjabi means deliver- 
ance from hell and there is Uic fundamental consideration that 
' gh-ls arc the fuel of another man’s house The possibility of 
a substantial bride price should sweeten a daughter’s welcome, 
and no doubt it makes her more considered, but there is always 
the uncomfortable thought that she costs more tlian a son. When 
she is married, she must have not only an adequate trousseau but 
also a handsome allowance of jewellery in order that she may he 
able to hold up her head in her husband’s house and maintain her 
father’s izzat.3 It is true that money must also be spent upon a 
son’s marriage, but ' on the work of men there is great blessing, 
and from it comes great produce.’^ With a daughter, expenditure 
never ceases. Whenever she pa 3 re a visit to her parents, she and 
her children have to be given a present of clothes. In the central 
Punjab this must also be done when she stays with a brother, 
and it does not always make a sister's visit more acceptable. In 
many families she must have her first child at her mother’s house, 
and this is another source of expense. 

The difference made between boy and girl is particularly 
marked at birth. The midwife receives a rupee for a boy, but only 
8 annas for a girl, and sometimes nothing at all. In the south-east 
the birth of a boy is announced by the boaliug of a brass dish, 
and the birth of a girl by boating a common iron girdle [tam)f 
In the west only the women congratulate, and of the north we 
road in Trousers of Taffeta, wliich contains a remarkable study 
of purdah life ‘ If it had been a boy that was bom to Bilkis at 
the time of the feast two other lambs were to have been sacrificed , 
in thanksgiving. But it was a daughter. . . The noseless 
servant said that the Raja swore when he heard it was a girl, 
But the Rani said that in his heart he was very happy about it. 
For a man, she explained, is always happy ... if even a calf 
is bom in his house.’® This puts the position well : a girl is welcome, 
but a hoy is the subject of pride and rejoicing, ' Feed son and bul- 
lock well : both are breadwinners ' is a Punjab saying, and, in 
most households, though perhaps not in Sikh,? a boy is a little 
more indulged than a girl. His dress will be a trifle better than his 
sister’s, and if there is not enough milk or butter for both, she has 

' Peasant, 50. 

’ Pwrai ghar ka indkan. 

3 Cf. p. aj6. 

* p. 5156. 

3 In a village in Halwa (Central India) I was told last year that a winnow- 
ing basket is staick. 

3 Margaret Wileon. Troasm of Taffeta (rgsg), 145; compare also the 
curlons example oi ineqnality given on p. I4g, 

? Ci p. na. 
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to go without. The soldier's view, given me in the north, is that 
his son must he strong in case he wants to go into the army, and 
mutaiis mutandis a ploughman must feel the same. Even in 
England boys were more considered than girls until woman became 
a breadwinner too ; while amongst the Jews, to whom both 
Englishman and Muslim owe so much, bo3« in orthodox families 
are stiU taught to thank God that they are not girls.' Actually 
woman’s position under Islamic law is high, higher in some respects 
than that enjoyed by the women of any Christian country till 
recent times,* but her rights, especially in regard to land, have been 
seriously curtailed by village custom, which in the Punjab has 
legal force. 

In one bad respect boy and girl are treated exactly alike. 
Amongst mothers ‘ only one or half a one ’ (to quote a correspondent) 
Trelil children any house-training at all, and it 

is not until they are of an age to observe others 
that they learn the rudiments of self-control.J A twice or thrice 
folded cloth is placed under a babe at night and stains are washed 
away in the morning, but the cloth will not be changed for 10 or 
15 days. It is an advantage of education that a woman who has 
been to school may change it every 2 or 3 days, but it is only die 
well educated townswoman who will have a supply of napkins, 
and indeed they are hardly compatible with the figures given on 
p. 268. The difference that early training makes in after life is 
so great that an Indian lady once remarked to the writer ; 'You 
cannot live with a person for seven days without discovering 
whether he was trained or not as a child.' 

The first six or seven years, bo3rs and girls all run wild in the 
village, the boys until they are old enough to help with the cattle 
or go to school, the girls until they can look after a 
younger child or lend a hand with the household 
acmng vessels. 

Then come lessons in kneading and cooking, and, amongst those 
who are still serai-nomad, picking the lice out of the mother's 
hair,'* and at 9 or 10 a girl learns to spin and sew. The last and 
hardest task, corresponding with ploughing for a boy, is grinding. 
This may begin at 10 or ii, but the full task is not done until 16 

‘ The prayer, which occurs in the orthodox Jewish prayer book, runs : 
' Blessed art Thou, 0 Lord out God, King of the Xluivetse, who hast not 
made me a woman.' Since 1842 these words have been omitted by the 
' Reform ' Synagogue m London, Now they are also omitted by the Liberal 
Synagogue there (information kindly supplied by a Jewish friend), 

s Hauawirth, op. cit., 67. 

3 Cf. pp. 70, 188. 

4 p. 229, 
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or I?.' Of systematic religious leaching there is almost none. 
Amongst Hindus, hiowlodgo of one's dham or duty to God passes 
' from breast to breast mainly throngh tire medium of stories 
told at tlie witcliing hour of bedtime. Muslim mothers teach their 
daughters the customary forms of prayer, and occasionally, where 
the village mullah is trusted, send them to the mosque to be tau^t 
the Koran along with the boys. A few mothers teach them this 
themselves,’ but a Rajput tells me tlial high-born Rajput matrons 
think it derogatory to do what they regard as tlie muliah’s work. 
All that is learnt at the mosque is to read the Koran in Arabic, 
and, though a few doubt it, most believe this to be helpful ■? yet 
how much more helpful it would be, if the mullah could expound, 
as well as read the scriptures. Of the importance of this I wrote 
on both my tours, ♦ and aE I need add is that, however little My 
educated men may need the assistance of organized religion, tlw 
experience of peasant Europe suggests that the children of the 
uneducated require it as much as daily bread ; but it must he the 
religion of the spirit as well as of the letter. 

Every sensible mother takes pains in tcacliing her daughter 
the household taslcs, lest her ignorance bring sliame upon her 
in the mother-in-law's house. Serious education, 
DaugMor-la- however, does not begin until this is entered, The 
“““"'change then is as great as when with us a girl goes 
to her boarding sdiooi ; and not very unlike, with 
the mother-in-law in the role of headmistress. Till then the girl 
has been free of the village and an object of iudulgonco and affeetbn. 
But in her husband’s home she finds herself at first almost an 
alien ; her liberty restricted, even though there may be no purdah ; 
her spirit repressed, and her whole life and being at the beck and call 
of aitical elders. Even if the atmosphere is friendly, as no doubt 
it often is, it must stiU be completely strange ; and, cut off from 
every former tie and every familiar sight and sound, a young 
sensitive aeature may well feel the despair of utter londiness. 
If, on the other hand, the atmosphere is unsympathetic, as must 
frequently happen in a country where marriage often follows a 
hard driven bargain, a young bride of 13 or 13 may wilt like a 
transplanted and unwatered flower. The authoress of Purdah, 
who writes with a peculiar knowledge of Hindu households, describes 
how often ‘ the first weeks and months ' of married life are passed 
'in passionate homesickness, an intense feeling of forlomness, 
bewildered shyness, and agonizing self-consciousness. '5 All who 


' See p. as?. 

• Ct Smtieus, 210. 
3 See p. 60. 


4 Ibid., 338-40 and p. tig sMpfa. 
] Hansaditb, pp. cit., 103. 
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have been unhappy at school will realize what torture this must 
mean. And the feelings axe of all time. Nearly 1,600 years ago, 
in north Africa, St. Augustine's mother, who was married very 
young, suflered from them. Her mother-in-law was uns]mipathetic, 
if not hostile, but gradually yielded to her daughter-in-law’s ' per- 
severing endurance and meekness ’ and in the end made her son 
chastise those who had misled her by their ' whisperings 

Where people of both sexes and of all ages live together in a 
common hive, there must be a ruler, and in the east, tin recently, 
rulers were always despotic. ‘ They all do as I 
ihem,' said a Hissar zaildar who was the head of a 
household of forty persons, only six of whom were 
servants. And a soldier of the north, speaking of his father’s 
house, said : ‘ Every morning we rose as at the sound of the bugle.' 
Living in a large group, says the authoress of Purdah, ' involves 
enormous self-discipline on the part of all younger men ; whatever 
their personal dislikes, or particular interests may be, they must 
be . . . made subservient to the general interests of the entire 
family.’’ If this is so with the young men, it is doubly so with the 
girls. ' In the joint family, the mother, or in her absence the 
wife of the oldest male member, holds the post of honour. . . . 
Even grown sons will rarely go against her will or express wish in 
any matter. . . . and for a little daughter-in-law to defy 
her is almost unthinkable.’^ It is as with a novice entering a 
convent : her will must be utterly subdued. This despotic atmo- 
sphere, whether benevolent or the reverse, has profoun^y afiected 
the relationship of husband and wife and made any real companion- 
ship between them impossible. To quote Purdah again, ' the 
child wife never opens her mouth save to answer a direct question, 
and then twists in discomfort if it has to be more than a mere yes 
or no.’ In the morning she is the first to rise and, having taken 
the dust of her husband's feet,’ awaits the bidding of her elders. 
If during the day she is sitting with others and her husband’s 
footstep is heard outside, she must at once retire and would be 
‘ sharply reprimanded if she lingered for a moment .5 She is 
expected to cook his food but may not serve it ; that is the mother- 
in-law’s prerogative, and one jealously guarded. Harshest rule 
of aU, she may not converse with her husband before an elder, and 


* ConfKstons, bk. ix, 20 {trs. Pssey). 

2 Op. cit., 99. 

3 Ibid., loi. 

♦ Not all do this, e.g. the Jata in Hissai. Custom, too, varies m different 
parts of India. I understand, for example, that it is commoner in Bengal 
than Madras. 

3 Ibid., loj. 
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in the dose-quarter life of a largo housoholtl Ihoro is nearly always 

an elder present. 

Sndi, broadly, is the position under the Hindu joint family 
system, and its rides and principles inJluonce most vUlage house- 
holds in the eastern Punjab, as the following account, which I 
owe to a Muslim in the south east, suggests. ' When a Mde first 
visits her husband's home, everybody shows affection to her and she 
is treated as a guest. Her mother-in-law does not speak ill of her, 
and her father-in-law tells everyone to treat her gently and give 
her only light work.’ After about a month she returns to her 
parents and sings the praises of lier new home. But on her next 
visit she finds everyone, except her husband, a little changed— 
the mother-in-law less affectionate and more aitical, the father-in- 
law indifferent, and the children indined to tell tales against her. 
There is also more work to do, but her husband's love continues 
unabated, ' and she bears all critidsm, indifference, and coldness 
silently until she gets an opportunity of talking with him.’ Once 
more, after two months or so, she returns to her parents, and this 
time she is much less inclined to leave them, and when someone 
comes from her mothcr-in-law to escort her back, one excuse 
after another is made to put off the evil day. But go at last she 
must, and then begins the most trying time ol her life. 'The 
mother-in-law now begins to nag at her, for not doing tins or not 
knowing that, for eating too much or doing too little ; the father- 
in-law abuses her parents, the diildrcn tease her. and to please 
his mother her husband may even heat her. After this, visits to 
her old home have all the glamour that holidays have to a home- 
sick English girl at a hoarding school. Once more she is petted 
and indulged and free to do what slic likes, a sign of which in the 
south east is the return to the comfortable pyjamas of maidenhood 
in place of the heavy full-skirted ghaggra of wedlock. If she 
becomes a mother her position improves, but if she remains child- 
less, she is eyed superciliously by her elders and there will be 
whispers of a second marriage ; and to the young childless wife 
this is a secret terror.' 

It can he understood that in the atmosphere just described 
a young wife is rarely at ease when her husband is present, and when 
he comes in from his work, even a wife who has been 
^band and fgj. cannot rest until she has ministered 

to all his wants. ‘ There is great anxiety,’ said 
the woman of SiaJkot, ' and oar breath remains dry until the mid- 
day meal is taken out to the fields.' And they added : ' We 


' Cl. Margaret Wilson, op. cit., x6o. 
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may not eat till they have eaten— never ; we must always wait.’* 
This is the general Indian rule, and even a sweeper or a chamar 
would consider it a sin to eat Biat Husband and wife, therefore, 
never eat together, not even in the west, where men and women 
often meet as equals.* I heard of a soldier couple in Jhelum who 
did it, but the village laughed and said — ' they are making them- 
selves Nawabs.’ I hear, too, of soldier couples in the south east 
who do it secretly ; but it was a soldier of the north who assured 
me (erroneously) that the Koran forbade man and wife eating 
together, ‘ because woman is weak and has less religions faith 
(tmait) than a man and might make him weak if he ate with her.’ 
In village India, customs are of such antiquity that what starts 
as »o* popuU tends sooner or later to become vox dei. If a wife 
is free from other duties and has a house of her own, with no 
mother-in-law about, she may sit with her husband while he eats ; 
but, if she does this, it is probably to keep off the flies, and more 
often she is too busy serving him or feeding the children. It is only 
when both husband and childten are satisfied that she can eat 
herself, and she must then be content with whatever scraps remain, 
and if unexpected guests come in, there may be not even this .3 
In other ways ha- inferiority is marked. She must not sit on a 
eharpoy* if ha husband is sitting on the floor, and if he is sitting 
on a charpoy, she will raely be seen sharing it with him. In 
■village life, woman is catainly much above the level of chattel or 
beast, though in treatment thae are points of resemblance, but 
ha position is definitely subordinate. 

Yet, in spite of this, woman rules the home. Speaking of the 
Hindu -woman, Mr. Sarda, father of the Sada Act ,5 says : ' The 
influence she exacises in domestic mattas is almost 
poX”*'* supreme.’* And that this has long been so is shown 
by the following tale. One afternoon Jehangir was 
wondering sombrely -whether everyone was as completely ruled by 
his wife as he was himself. To find out, he summoned his Wazir 
and ordaed him to visit too houses with 100 brown horses and one 
white and enquire from each husband who was masta thae. 
If he said, his wife, he was to be presented with a brown horse, 
but if he said, himself, he was to be given the white. When the 


' p. sjo. 

3 In MianwaU, -wiien a bride is brought boms, husband and wife eat 
together while they are entertaining their relatives. 

3 Pmdttk, 105 ; for northern India, see Lady Wilson, Lsttars from India, 
mj. 

4 String bed used as much for both sitting and lying, see illustration p . nap , 

5 Pn^iential Address, Indian National Social Conference, Lahore (igag). 
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Wazir reached the hundredth house, he still had the white horse 
with him, and one brown. The man who lived there on being 
questioned said at once—' I am master.’ Hearing this, the Wazir 
gave him the white horse. Now the brown horse was the belter 
of the two, and this had been noticed in the zenana, wlience came 
an imperative voice—' Take the brown liorse.’ ' Please, may I have 
the brown horse ? ’ said the man. In the village it is ever said that 
woman rules, and the reason given is, slie has so many more ways 
than a man of making herself disagreeable. She can bring bin 
his mid-day meal late with the excuse, plausible enough when his 
fields are scattered round the village,* that she could not find Mm ; 
she can spoil his food in the cooking, put in too much salt or none 
at all ; when he returns weary with heat and toil, she can slap a 
child and make it cry at the very moment that he longs to smoke 
his huqqa in peace ; and at anytime she can raise a noisy quarrel 
with a neighbour. Worst of ail perhaps, for one who regards Ms 
izzat, if an unexpected guest appears, she can pretend there is 
nothing in the house fit to sot before him. ' 0 Sirs,’ said one who 
knew women's power, ' how can it be but women should be strong, 
seeing they do thus ? It is even said that it is the women who 
determine their husband’s votes, and that ii a married daughter 
goes to her father and asks him to vote for so and so, stressing 
the distance she has come from her husband’s homo to make 
the request, ‘no power on earth will persuade him to vote 
differently.’ 


Part II 
CHANGE 

Enough has perhaps been said to give the reader some idea, 
however superficial, of woman’s customary position in a village 
home, and we must now consider what signs there are of change. 
It is commonly stated that in the days of the Vedas the Hindu 
woman was as free as she is now in subjection, and that the change 
was due to obscurantist Brahminical lawgivers.3 However this 
may be, the contrary process is certainly taking place today, 
and if the manner of her subjection is lost in the mists of time, 
her gradual emancipation can at least be watched and recorded. 


’ Of. p. S03 
“ Esdrta v, 32. 

J See, for ewunple, Hauewlrth, op. cit, oh. 3 and p. 62. 
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What follows is, so far as the writer knows, the first attempt to do 
this for the Punjab village. 

Such change as has occurred is most marked in the canal 
colonies and the central Punjab, but its extent in any area will, 
Dttas broadly, be in proportion to the amount of education 

‘ there and the rise in the standard of living. The 

Sikh Jatni of the Nili Bar colony thought that the chief change of 
the last thirty years was an improvement in food,' and this agrees 
with what I have said elsewhere.’ An analogous change reported 
from various districts is an improvement in dress, which is shown 
by a greater demand for silks, especially the cheap silks of Japan, 
iniis is marked in Rawalpindi, a district greatly enriched by the 
army. Ten or fifteen years ago its women used to clothe themselves 
in voluminous trousers (salwir) of thick homespun cloth — 10 yards 
to a pair, — and now they use 5 yards of fine mill-made cloth instead. 
Sleeves, once worn to the wrist to conceal the whole arm, now stop 
at the elbow, and here and there even high heels are finding their 
way into the village. The words ' fashion ’ and ' suit ’ are passing 
into the feminine vocabulary, and the more fashionable like shirt, 
trousers, and scarf [iopatta) to be all of the same colour. At 
marriage only one or two silk garments used to be included in the 
trousseau, but now there must be silks to wear every day. How 
diSerent from the thrifty hard-bitten Jatni of Rohtak who, holding 
out her old homespun iawl, said—-' these are my silks.' In most 
districts simple tastes still prevail, and a Rajput official who lives 
in Sialkot t^s me that this is one reason why his wife prefers the 
town to the village. In Ihe village it is stUl bad fonn to wear 
bright raiment, and a dress with any sparkle in it puts the wearer 
almost on a level with the disreputable nautch girl. But where 
. a village has come under the influence of the town, fashion sets 
respectable ladies wearing clothes once confined to prostitutes. 
Soisit with cosmetics in the west. How deeply conservative the 
village is in matters of dress, and yet how susceptible to change, 
is shown by the experience of another official, who told me that in 
1918 when he was reading for his B.A. he bought a pair of ordinary 
black slippers. When he appeared in them in his village, he was 
called to account by the elders. 'Such shoes’, he was told, 'are 
worn only by those of ill repute.’ Five years later he found one 
of his critics wearing a pair himself. ' They are very comfort- 
able he said, apologetically. Comfort is the key to most of the 
changes of the age. 


* p. *27. 

* See Feasant, chapter viii. 
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There is one part of the Punjab whore woman lias no comfort 
at all. In the south-east her life is one of almost unmitigated 
... _ drudgery. Tlie Rohlak Jat’s account of his wife’s 

mn-wo jg typical. ‘ She rises at four and grinds 

for one or two hours. . . . After the grinding she heats the water 
for the bath, milks the bufialoes, cleans the house and prepares 
the morning meal. At different times during the day she spins, 
draws the water from the well, and brings it in on her head.' In 
addition she does most kinds of field work and after cooking and 
serving the evening meal, and putting the children to bed, she goes 
to bed herself at ten for a shr-hour night.' What makes this 
account so significant is that it is of the wife of an official, and not 
aU the usual tasks are done. For instance, a sweeperess is employed 
to clean the byres and make the dung-cakes. Till ten years ago his 
wife did this too and only gave it up because, as the Jat said, ‘ we 
were educated and said it was not good.’ The education of men is 
women’s best ally, and the army is a lielp too. ' Since the war 
we have been trying to give them less to do,’ said the soldiers of 
Beri, and they added : ‘ Some give the work of manure to the 
sweeperess; and cutting of the tliom buslies for fuel and for 
hedges has been forbidden by the panchayat.’’ Even in so stagnant 
a district as Gurgaon less fidd work begins to be done. But in the 
province as a whole there is no great cliango, and north of the 
Beas, where much less is expected of women,3 tliore is little scope 
for it. Even this little, however, is sometimes curtailed, and in 
Shahpur, in the days of prosperity, certain colony wives would no 
longer fetch the water or take out tiie midday mcal.'i In the south- 
east far too much is expected of woman, but this is to go to the other 
extreme, and though a leisured vray of life may be possible for those 
with large acres, the experience of peasant Europe shows that on 
small holdings man and wife must work side by side, if they are to 
maintain anything approaching a modern standard of living. 

Within the house the change is more marked, and it is mainly 
due to the rise in the standard of living and to the appearance of 
the machine in the village: and in lesser degree to the 
ousowor influence of education and the town, In countless 
houses, the hiccuping oil engine has silenced the murmur of the 
grindstones at dawn, and in many the lure of mill-made fabrics 
has led to the spinning-wheel being half put aside.^ It is a blessing 

> p. 187-8. Cf. Swriws, 103. 

* p. 185. 

3 p. III. 

4 p, 20 , 

3 Where cotton is not grown and it has to be bought, e.g. in Mianwali 
and the Mnrree hills, Ito high price after the war had the same eEEect. 
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of the slump that the almost universal shortage of cash has brought 
both grindstone and spinning-wheel into fuller use. In well-to- 
do families there is a tendency on the part of the younger genera- 
tion to eschew the severer tasks for the lighter, and some think 
that women in general are becoming less capable of hard work. 
In the old days, sa3rs an experienced Sikh Jat, a woman would be 
at work from four to seven days after child-birth, but now she 
rests for twenty. If this is so, it is a change for the better. A more 
doubtful innovation is card-pla3ring, which he has come aaoss 
amongst more or less educated women in two or three villages. 
Here one may dearly discern the influence of the town. The 
better side of all this change was noted on my first tour. I then 
wrote that in the central Punjab ‘ many women now make not only 
the webbing for their beds and durries for their floors, but also such 
refinements as tablecloths, pillow cases, and bedspreads.'* This 
is all to the good provided no essential task is given up and that 
artides of daily use have priority over those that can only adorn 
some state occasion, unless it is the beautiful phulkfai.* Here 
the schools have an important responsibility.* 

I come now to a much more important change than any yet 
mentioned, and one that is likely to have far-reaching consequences. 

The mother-in-law is no longer secure oh her throne, 
Daughter-la- as with other ancient autocrades in the last 
mothwdn-Uw twenty years, her authority is challenged. The two 
props of her despotism are the joint family system 
and child marriage, and they are held together by the absolutism 
of the east. Western influence is now modifying all three. Large 
joint families are becoming a thing of the past, 3 the age of marriage 
is perceptibly rising,'' and respect for authority is everywhere 
dedining. With smaller families and older brides, there is no longer 
the same need for a ruler whose word is law, nor for a mistress to 
guide and instruct. And if, as may well happen, the bride is 
educated and the mother-in-law is not, she may feel more disposed 
to give than to receive instruction, and she will certainly not be 
willing to yield her mother-in-law the unquestioning obedience of 
the past. In the old days, and not such very old days either, she 
would not sit on a chaipoy in her presence and. if she ventured to 
open her mouth before her, it would be only to ask a question or 
acquiesce in what was said. But nowadays she will argue and 
even criticize and, as an old Subedar Major of the north observed, 

> JiMSgsHS. 176. 

3 Cf. p. 109 and ibid., 212. 

3 Cf. Ibid., 12. 

4 Cf. ibid., 343, 
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' slio lakes her mothcr-inJaw by Uie ears, and her husband looks 
on and says nothing.' The diange naturally produces tension, 
and a correspondent writes that tliero arc very few husbands 
' who manage things so efficiently that tliero is no strain.’ 

The best way of easing or avoiding this strain, without breaking 
entirely with tradition, is for a young married couple to have their 
own apartments with a separate kitdien but to continue sharing 
the courtyard of the house and the family life. This gives the 
daughter-in-law some measure of independence and privacy, yet 
does not prevent her helping in the common tasks of the household. 
In families with no strong tradition, education may lead to an 
altogether separate establishment, but in the hive-like village of the 
Punjab it is easier to arrange for a separate cell than a separate 
house. In most families the old joint arrangements continue, 
but all my informants agree that the daughter-in-law is more 
regarded than she was. She is better clothed and fed— this is 
doubtless due to the rise in the standard of living— and when 
newly wed is often indulgently treated.' In family matters, too, she 
begins to be consulted. In ono form or another this change is 
disoemiblo throughout the province, except in Gurgaon and the 
extreme south west, and it is certainly a change for the better. 
At the same time, it is only fair to say that the old rigorous system, 
with its unceasing insistence upon duly and oomploto subjection 
of tile individual will to the inlcrcsts of the family, developed 
in a high degree qualities that the world will always need— endur- 
ance, patience, loyalty, affection and a selfless devotion. Modern 
educationists wiU be taxed to the uttermost to put anything as 
good in their place. Actually their object should bo to fuse the new 
with the old, and no one who lias the privilege of acquaintance with 
educated Indian ladies of the best type will doubt that this is 
possible. 

Deriving from the same causes as the change just described 
and in part arising from it, a new relationship is springing up 
between husbmid and wife. In Hindu households, 
and marriage and the joint family system have 
combined to make the tie between mother and 
son supreme in domestic life, and its corollary is the complete 
subjection of the daughter to the mother-in-law, of the wife to the 
husband. At present woman plays her part as mother, housewife, 
or drudge, or as an amalgam of all three, and for a few uncertain 
years she may also be regarded as desirable. As mother, she may 
be put on a pedestal by her son, but before she can reach this 


‘ C{. p. 227 sad Eusttaus, 193. 
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state of grace, she must undergo a long novitiate as servant, house- 
wife, and farm-hand, and in this stage she is neither regarded nor 
treated as an equal ; and in the south east she has to work so 
hard that she may never cease to he a drudge. Where, too, 
she is bought and sold, she passes for little more than an expensive 
chattel or high-priced investment. Thus the village wornanT 
in regard to man, plays every part from queen to slave, but rarely) 
that of comrade and companion. Now, however, there are signs'^ 
that this is the role she is destined to play in the village of the future. 
If so, it will be the profoundest change of all. Family life wUl 
no longer revolve round mother and son, master and servant, 
hut round husband and wife, companion and helpmate, bound 
together by different tasks but equal ties, 

Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 

Two in the tangled business oi the world,' 

While emphasizing the importance of the change, we must 
be careful not to exaggerate its extent. Amongst the intelligentsia 
WUs-tieitlag town, Who are quick to respond to the influence 

of European ideas, it has already gone far, but in 
most villages it does not go beyond wives being treated a little more 
considerately than before. Even this, however, has produced one 
significant dhange. To quote a correspondent 1 ' Wife is not so 
ruthlessly handled as before.’ By this he meant that beating 
had gone out of fashion. A decside or two ago it was common 
throughout the province, and a Mianwali Pathan says that in his' 
part of the world almost everyone used to beat their wives 1 
occasionally with whatever came handy, from a shoe to a pestle. ' 
But this was not necessarily a sign of bad understanding;' 
generally only of anger and quick temper. Things are not very 
different in Russia, As I write, I read of a peasant woman who was 
afraid that her son-in-law did not bve hm daughter because he 
never beat her. ' I could not live,' she said, ' if my man did not 
beat me,’’ In India, beating has the sanction of so august a 
lawgiver as Manu. He allowed a husband 'to strike his wife 
with a cord or a bamboo cane,’ but stipulated ' that she is not to be 
struck " on any noble part ” A contem^rary, however, thought 
otherwise and said : ' Strike not your wife even with a flower.’^ 
Hitherto the village has followed Manu rather than the contempor- 
ary, but thanks to the humaner influences of the time it looks as 
if the contemporary would win in the end. ' Stick and shoe stand 
buried,' writes a Sikh, and a Subedar Major, met in the Nili BSr, 

1 Tennyson, Die Prmass. 

‘ Ella Winter, Rsd Virtue (1933), 9 <a 

3 Hanawiith, op, at., 33, 37, *75. 
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remarked with a smile ; ' Now il anytliins it is the other way,’ 

Everywhere there seems to be mncli less beating than before, and 

in most parts it is confined to the few. Yet, that there is still 

room for improvement is shown by the poignant remark of a 

Shahpnr landowner : ' Now it is only the childless wife who is 

beaten.’ 


Childlessness is more dreaded by woman than anything else. 
The story of Hannah and her ' bitterness of sonl ' and of the rival 
PoWaamy 'made her fret because the Lord had 

shut up her womb '* might almost be an Indian tale. 
One reason for the dread is the secret terror of which I have spoken, 
that a husband may take a second wife.’ Amongst Hindus, this 
is rarely done unless the first wife is childless, and amongst Hindu 
Jats there may be the further reason that a brother or near relative 
has left a widow whom it is a duty to wed. Amongst Muslims, 
polygamy is more frequent, but it is only in much evidence in 
landlord tracts, where standards do not usually err on the 
side of austerity. In the Punjab as a whole it could not be promin- 
ent, since it is a province of small proprietors and the small pro- 
prietor can rarely either accommodate or support a second wife. 
The new light, too, is against il, and amongst educated men the 
practice is regarded with increasing distaste, and by some as 
‘ positively harmful ’.3 Moreover, however compatible it may be 
with the view that woman is primarily a motlicr, servant, or 
drudge, it is quite incompatible wiUi the view tliat she is man’s 
companion and equal. 

In the village, woman is stiU far from being regarded as an 
equal, but lier slock is rising and amongst the more educated it 
has risen almost to par. The Sikhs lead in this,‘i 
B?u« ty ^ middle-aged Sikh told me on my tour 

is worth recailing in this connexion. In accordance with old 
custom, his wife always touches his feet when ho returns from work 
but his daughter-in-law, who is educated, does not touch her 
husband’s feet. And there is the same subtle change in the genera- 
tions in regard to meals. His mother would never eat before her 
husband, however long she might have to wait ; his wife waits 
too, but not indefinitely ; while his daughter-in-law win not wait 
at aE. A Hindu Rajput of the eastern Punjab, whose tradition 
in regard to women is represented by the ' four-walled purdah ’, 
says that a wife is now heard in all family matters and, when she 
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acts, can count more upon her husband's support ; in food and 
drffis she is no longer treated as an inferior, and her health and weli- 
being are more cared for. From the hills of the north comes 
similar testimony. One of the finest old veterans in the province, 
a Muslim of Rajput stock, who can look back over seventy years, 
said to me in 1932 •} ' Man and wife [Mian and Bibfj, each honours 
the other more than when I was young : they take counsel together, 
and wonaan is no longer looked down upon.’ In the west too, there 
is change, though woman there is far freer than in the east’ A 
Pathan from the banks of the Indus told me on my tour that in 
Mianwali a man is no longer called zanmvreei — ^woman’s distdple — 
if he obliges his wife. And even in Gurgaon, where change is least 
perceptible, ' young men of the new light now dare to talk with their 
wives in the daytime when others arc present.’ 

To guard against over-statement, I should perhaps add that a 
Hmdu B.A. told me that, though his wife has been through the 
. high school, he does not consult her often. ' I 
““ ° ® have not excessive confidence in her understanding,’ 
he explained. He admitted, however, that he left all domestic 
concerns to her, but only to save hhnself trouble. The Hindu 
Rajput mentioned above stated, in further proof that woman’s 
position had improved, that female infanticide, to which Hindu 
Rajputs and Sikh Jats were once greatly addicted, was no longer 
practised by them.3 And the Hindu B.A., an Arora, gave me a 
concrete instance of a similax change in his own family. His 
grandmother had four sons and thirteen daughters, but allowed 
only one of the thirteen to survive birth : the others were given 
an overdose of opium. His mother got rid of one of her two daugh- 
ters in the same way, but her husband compelled her to do penance 
for two years. This kind of thing is now unheard of in his part 
of the province (in almost any part, indeed) and he himself loves 
his daughters best. The case illustrates a momentous turning point 
in the emancipation of women. 

An unmistakable sign that wives are begiiming to be treated 
more as companions than servants is the growing habit amongst 
village-bred officials of taking their wives about 
OomiadesWp instead of leaving them at home.^ ‘ If 

my wife were educated,’ said the Rohtak Jat, ’ she would insist 
on living with me, and it would be much better.’* A Pathan of the 

I I give the date here and elsewhere, since in tracing social changes 
dates are sometiines of importance. 
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central Punjab tells me that ho was tire first in his village to take 
his wife about with him, and he was soundly rated by his uncle 
for doing so. Yet now his uncle (as in the case of the black slippers) 
does the same himself. Sharing each other’s fortunes in this way, 
husband and wife become united in a new intimacy, and this 
naturally leads the husband to consult his wife more freely about 
their common affairs. Now almost everywhere — Gurgaon is an 
exception— the wife is in general control of the internal economy 
of the house and of the grain supplies set aside for family consump- 
tion, and she may even have a say in the disposal of what is sold. 
She does not do the shopping in the bazaar, unless she belongs to one 
of the humbler castes or lives in the west, but the recurring pur- 
chases of food and cbthes are done at her bidding, and everywhere, 
it would seem, the sale of ghi is her concern and perquisite. Where 
too cotton is grown, she arranges for its picking, and some think 
that the spread of cotton cultivation has helped to give her a more 
responsible position. In all matters of social ceremonial, whether 
it is a betrothal, a marriage, or a circumcision, she is consulted 
as to who should be invited and what presents given. A Better 
Living Society has little chance of success if il docs not enlist the 
sympalliios of the members’ wives. Elsewhere I liave related how 
akh women vrauld not agree to a smaller allowance of jewellery 
unless their bibulous husbands consented to a smaller allowance 
of drink.* In short, as a correspondent from the north puts it, 
the wife is now ‘ manager, cashier, and disbursing officer ' of the 
home. 

The housewife is seen at her best in the north— in the district 
of Rawalpindi. The holdings there tend to be as small as any 
The frugal in the province ; yet the people have achieved 
houaewife j definite standard of living,’ For this soldiering is 
largely responsible, but in most cases— there are exceptions^— 
it would not suffice without the exercise of the greatest prudence 
and frugality on the part of the housewife. One who knows 
both areas well says that where the wife of the Shahpur eobnist 
spends 200 rupees, the Rawalpindi housewife spends only loo.'l 
She watches over her husband’s expenditure and does not let him 
touch the grain once it comes into the house ; she knows exactly 
how much is required to feed her household and measures out the 
flour accordingly. She makes her own clothes and probngs their 


* Peasani, 253-4. 
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life by mending them at once and washing them before they get 
too dirty. To prevent waste, she cooks for her guests instead 
of calling in barber or bard,' as many do elsewhere. And for the 
same reason her chapatis are smaller than usual. I know of a family 
in the Muiree hills which owns 3,000 acres yet makes all its clothes 
except, as the head of it said, ‘ one two coats ’ kept for visiting 
‘ officers ’. Fax fewer would be poor if they were willing to make 
the necessary effort to escape from poverty. 

Marriage assumes a new importance when based upon com- 
panionship. We have seen tlmt polygamy is fundamentally 
, incompatible with this rektionship, and if there is 

anMglmant clmscn with care. 

This is doubly necessary if she is to accompany 
him everywhere and be his comrade. In the village, amongst 
the young, such a thing as a love match is unknown. Marriages 
are invariably arranged by the parents— what else is possible with 
child marriage? and the go-between is usually the barber. A 
tiny sign of the times is that some parents now take the matter 
in hand themselves,’ and as the age of marriage advances from 
childhood to adolescence, bride and bridegroom are not quite 
as dodle as they were. According to strict custom, they may not 
see each other until the day of their wedding, and even l^hly 
educated townsmen, married since the war, have told me that they 
saw their wives for the first time on their wedding day. The rule 
is still almost universally applied in the village, but young men are 
beginning to question it, and one hears of stolen glimpses or even 
furtive meetings. One young official of 22 told me in 1932 that, 
despite the obstacles of purdah, he had managed to see his betrothed 
twice. He was unusual in another respect ; he had decided not to 
marry until in a position to support his wife, This is a novel 
attitude, and if the peasant could be induced to adopt it, it would 
mean an economic diange of the first importance. There is more 
hope of this in the Muslim north and west, where men often do not 
marry till 18 or 20, than in the east and south east, where the 
Hindu tradition of early marriage stiU persists. The Hindu point 
of view was put to me expressively by my B.A. friend of page 293, 
who said : ' Somehow or other, I do not know how, it is dinned 
into our heads and gets into our blood that we must all marry ; 
otherwise there would be shame in this life and hell in the next.’J 
The removal of so grave a risk brooks no delay. 

‘ The Muasi coohs as well aa sings. 

“ Cf. p. aSj. 

3 Cf. p. sBi. 
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Englishmen must naluraUy not judfie the age of marriage in 
India by their own customs, which are more suited to urban than 
to rural conditions, In a cold than to a warm climate. 
To the peasant a wife is more essential than to a 
^ factory hand,' and in a wann country bud and blossom 

come earlier than in a cold. In soutlicrn Europe, whidr has a 
hot sun, the age of marriage for girls is below rather than above 20, 
and not so long ago it approximated to Indian conditions if we may 
judge by Juliet, who at the age of 13 was told to ' think of marriage 
for ‘ younger than you, ladies of esteem, are made already mothers.’* 
But those were days when little education in letters was considered 
necessary for girls. Now that a certain number go beyond the 
primary school, and some even to college, marriage is often deferred 
by the educated, and uneducated relatives and neighbours are 
influenced by their example. I have spoken elsewhere of a 
' tendency to defer the consummation of marriage till well after 
the age of puberty has been readied.’^ and in this respect much 
more is to be hoped from education tlian from the Sarda Act, which 
makes marriage illegal for a girl under 14.'* Tiiis Act was inspired 
by the highest motives and directed to a real evil, but so far it does 
little more than illustrate the futility of legislation unsupported 
by public opinion. In the Pmijab village it counts for almost 
nothing against custom, and in (ho town some think it more an 
instrument of persecution than reform. 

Seeing how much more effective education is likely to be than 
legislatioii, it is matter for deep regret that not 2 per cent of the 
Education feniales of the province (5 years and over) are literate .5 
Even in 1933 the number of girls at school was 
hardly more than 2 per cent of the female population as against 
8 per cent for boys. Although the education of a girl is likely to 
a^t her children as well as herself,* tliere is only one girl to every 
five boys at school, and such progress as takes place ' is mainly 
confined to urban areas Yet I cannot doubt, after my last lour 
and my enquiries since, that there is now some desire in the village, 
particularly in the colonies, that girls should at least be taught 
to read and write, and it is an encouraging sign that, whereas the 

^ Cf. the lemark made by a Raasian peaBani woman m JRed Bread, 155 t 
' Feasants have to many young to have imildren and get on m the world.' 

* Act. Ij Scene ui, 

3 Peasant, 373. 

+ See p. 187. 

5 Punjab Census Rpt>, 1931 : the corresponding percentage for males 
18 10 . 

^ Cf. Rusticus, 122, 

? Pb. Educ. Rpt. (1932-3), 8, 13. 
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number of boys at school has fallen in consequence of the slump, 
the number of girls has increased.' With the Sikhs, education 
is mainly a matter of schools and teachers, and many amongst 
them, as Moga shows,' are not content with primary education. 

A Sikh friend tells me that he recently enquired into the circum- 
stances of ten families of middle standing and found that every 
girl of school-going age was at school— amongst them one who 
was nursing an infant. He also mentioned the case of a Jat Sikh, 
whose three daughters have all taken their degree, and one her 
M.A., and yet he owns no more than 40 acres. In the field of 
female education, the Muslims unfortunately lag behind. Yet 
it was in the Muslim Salt Range that 50 girls followed the zaildar's 
daughter to school when a school was opened in their village,^ 
and I believe that this would happen in many other places if schools 
were opened and men of influence led the way. 

The slow rate of progress in female education is officially 
ascribed ‘ to the paucity of qualified teachers ’ and to ' the in- 
Obatades difference of district boards'. With a few exceptions 
the latter, with middle-aged outlook, regard educa- 
tion ' as orily a means of earning a living ' and ' concentrate their 
resources on the education of the boys’.! This may be in keeping 
with the traditional view that son and bullock should be well fed, 
but it entirely overlooks the crying need of the Indian village for 
more educated women as teadiers, doctors, health-workers, and 
co-operators ; also the fact that it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for an uneducated girl to secure an educated husband. But 
in judging the progress of female education, it must not be for- 
gotten that ten years ago objection to it was rooted and widespread, 
and that what is possible now was not possible then.! Nor can a 
sudden demand be satisfied at once. The financial stringency 
is a serious obstacle to the provision of funds, teachers have to be 
trained, and well trained too if predous money is not to be wasted, 
and suitable village women must be found for the purpose, Most 
of the available teachers are of urban origin, and in nine cases out 
of ten it is useless to send a town-bred to live and work in the village ; 
she win be homesick, her heart wiil not be in her work, her teaching 
will have an urban bias, and she will be regarded as an alien. 
Even if a sufficient number of qualified village teachers could be 
found, there remains the immense difficulty of their accommodatioh 

I Ibid., 8. ' p. loB. 3 p. 57- 

t Pb. Educ, Rft„ 13. Evan so progressive a district board as that of 
Eawalpindi in 1931 spent leas than 5 pet cent of its expenditure (3i 
on female education, 

3 Cf. p. 32, and Snstiais, 13-14. 
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Englishmen must naturally not judge the ago of marriage in 
India by their own customs, wlrich are more suited to urban than 
to rural conditions, to a cold than to a warm climate, 
***rriKo°* peasant a wife is more essential than to a 

ma nago factory hand,’ and in a warm couniry bud and blossom 
come earlier than in a cold. In southern Europe, which has a 
hot sun, the age of marriage for girls is below rather than above 20, 
and not so long ago it approximated to Indian conditions if we may 
judge by Juliet, who at the age of 13 was told to ' thmk of marriage ’, 
for ' younger than you, ladies of esteem, are made already mothers.'* 
But those were days when Ettle education in letters was considered 
necessary for girls. Now that a certain number go beyond the 
primary school, and some even to college, marriage is often deferred 
by the educated, and uneducated relatives and neighbours are 
influenced by their example. I have spoken elsewhere of a 
' tendency to defer the consummation of marriage till well after 
the age of puberty has been reached,’! and in this respect much 
more is to be hoped from education than from the Sarda Act, which 
makes marriage illegal for a girl under 14, ^ This Act was inspired 
by the highest motives and directed to a real evil, but so far it does 
little more than illustrate the futility of legislation unsupported 
by public opinion. In the Punjab village it oomits for almost 
nothing against custom, and in the town some think it more an 
instrument of persecution tlian reform, 

Seeing how mucli more effective education i.s iiltoly to be than 
legislation, it is matter for deep regret tliat not 2 per cent of the 
Eduoatton lemales of the province {S years and over) are litcrate .5 
Even in 1933 the number of girls at school was 
hardly more than a per cent of the female population as against 
8 per cent for hoys. Although the education of a girl is likdy to 
a^t her children as weU as herself,® there is only one girl to every 
five boys at school, and such progress as takes place ' is mainly 
confined to urban areas '.1 Yet I cannot doubt, after my last tour 
and my enquiries since, that there is now some desire in the village, 
particularly in the colonies, that girls should at least be taught 
to read and write, and it is an encouraging sign that, whereas the 

* Ci. tbe remark made by a Kussian peasant woman in Asd Bread, 155 ; 
‘ Peasania have to marry young to have children and get on in the world.' 

* Act. I, Scene iii, 69-71. 

3 Peasant, 273. 

* See p. 187. 

5 Punjab Census Rpt,, igar : the corresponding percentage for males 
is 10. 

3 Cl Jlustieus, 122. 

1 Pb. Edtte, Rj>t. (1932-3), 8, 13. 
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number of boys at school has fallen in consequence of the slump, 
the number of girls has increased.' With the Sikhs, education 
is mainly a matter of schools and teachers, and many amongst 
them, as Moga shows,® are not content with primary education. 

A Sikli friend teUs me that he recently enquired into the circum- 
stances of ten families of middle standing and found that every 
girl of school-going age was at school— amongst them one who 
was nursing an infant. He also mentioned the case of a Jat Sikh, 
whose three daughters have all taken their degree, and one her 
M.A., and yet he owns no more than 40 acres. In the field of 
female education, the Muslims unfortunately lag behind. Yet 
it was in the Muslim Salt Range that 50 girls followed the zaildar’s 
daughter to school when a school was opened in their village, 3 
and I believe that this would happen in many other places if schools 
were opened and men ol influence led the way. 

The slow rate of progress in female education is officially 
asaibed ‘ to the paucity of qualified teachers ’ and to ' the in- 
ObaisQlw difference of district boards With a few exceptions 
the latter, with middle-aged outbok, regard educa- 
tion ‘ as only a means of earning a living ’ and ' concentrate their 
resources on the education of the boys’. ^ This may be in keeping 
with the traditional view that son and bullock should be well fed, 
but it entirely overlooks tlie crying need of the Indian village for 
more educated women as teactes, doctors, health-workersi and 
co-operators ; also the fact that it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for an uneducated girl to secure an educated husband. But 
in judging the progress of female education, it must not be for- 
gotten that ten years ago objection to it was rooted and widespread, 
and tliat what is possible now was not possible then.5 Nor can a 
sudden demand be satisfied at once. The financial stringency 
is a serious obstacle to the provision of funds, teachers have to be 
trained, and well trained loo if precious money is not to be wasted, 
and suitable village women must be found for the purpose. Most 
of the available teachers are of urban origin, and in nine cases out 
of ten it is useless to send a town-bred to live and work in the village ; 
she will be homesick, her heart will not be in her work, her teaching 
win have an urban bias, and she wiU be regarded as an alien. 
Even if a sufficient number of qualified village teachers could be 
found, there remains the immense difficulty of their accommodatioh 

‘ Ibid., 8. ^ p. 108. 3 p. 57. 

■t Pb. Edim. Rft,, 13. Even ao progressive a district bmrd as tbat of 
Rawaipinifi in 1931 spent less than 5 per cent of its eicpenditate (si lakhs) 
on female edacation. 

5 Cf. p. 32, and I3'i4. 
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and protection under conditions whidi in no way allow for women 
living alone, 

A partial solution of these difficulties, and one strongly 
advocated by Mr. Brayne,' would be a wide extension of co- 


Qo-eduoation 


education ; but on my tour 1 found opinion unani- 
mously against it after the age of puberty and much 


divided about it before then.’ In Mianwali, a western district 


where in most villages there is hardly even the semblance of purdah, 
about 2,700 girls are reading with boys or being taught under the 
same roof, but there are few districts where there are even 1,000, 3 
Broadly it may be stated that the country is not yet ripe for 
co-education ; nor in Europe is it every country that believes in 
it.t At the same time, in a poor country like India with a vast 
population to be educated it is eminently desirable in the primary 
stage, and I am inclined to think that with persuasion many might 
be brought to support it, but only in schools where the staff has 
been carefully selected. In the village almost an3dhing is possible 
if the right person leads.S 

Tlie most potent factor working in favour of education for 
women is the growing desire amo%st educated men fur educated 
Influence of wives. Before the war this desire was felt by few, 
education hut with the now view of marriage there has come 
an important change, for no educated man wants an uneducated 
companion. Nor, if ho is really educated, docs ho want untrained 
children or a dirty house. As our Rohtalc Jal says : ' An educated 
woman will see tliat dolhos arc kepi dean and the vossds spotless, 
and she will give some training to her children,’* This last is badly 
needed everywhere, and the eastern dishicts have also much to 
learn in regard to the ordering of their houses. If the weslom 
districts are better oH in this respect, the women there need 
education to balance their freedom, the need for education being 
always in proportion to liberty. North-west of the Jhdum, 
murders are strangely common,? and in one way or another woman 
is at the bottom of most of them. The police are hard put to it 
to keep them from increasing, and in my opinion this will continue. 


' Ibid., 122. 

2 Cf. up. 32, 5 o, 119, 195-6, and SusJious, 15,1, 219. 

5 In the six districts 0! xthe Ambsla Division there ware only 2,668 in 
1933 (fb, .Edac. Hfit,, 13), and in the whole province about 26,000. 

♦ e,g. France. 

s The EiucaHon Report tor 1932-3 speaks (p. 75] of ' the 

increasing interest which parents ate taking in the education of their 
daughters ' , and also of girls having to be turned away from school ' for want 
of accommodation '. 

p. iS8.* ' 

? Cf. p, 37. 
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despite the most vigorous measures, until woman is educated. 
The humanizing effect of education is unmistakable. It is most 
evident in the great decline of wife-beating, and in a minor way 
in the falling out of fashion of a certain type of song at wedding and 
fair. At a marriage in the north west, men and women used to 
sing them in antiphon, but now, if sung at all, it is mostly done by 
the men when no women are present ; not that even in the past 
there was much to shock the western ear if the few examples given 
me arc at all typical.' 

One more effect of education must be mentioned. It is develop- 
ing a new sense of the value of money. A certain number of women. 
Thrift mostly Sikhs, have sold their jewelle^ and deposited 

the proceeds with co-operative societies.* A Sikh 
Sardar met on my tour told mo how he had bought jeweUeiy for 
Rs. j,ooo at his marriage and later on, in agreement with his wife, 
sold it for Rs. goo. Adding Rs. 100 from his savings, he deposited 
Rs. 1,000 in his village bank. ‘When I bought the jewellery,* 
he explained, ' there was no bank ; when the bank came, it taught 
me much.’ The number of those who sell their jewellery, except 
from necessity, is doubtless small, but many spend far less upon 
it at marriage than was once customary, and the process had begun 
before the slump. So far as it means a reduction in total expendi- 
ture, it is an advantage, but if, as often happens, it leads to more 
being spent upon clothes, the advantage is more questionable, 
since dothes wear out and jewellery lasts. As sudi, jewellery 
has an emergency value, and without it the peasant could not 
have tided over the lean years of the depression as well as he has. 
In the canal-irrigated areas large quantities have been sold for the 
payment of Government dues and for this the women of the 
Punjab deserve the greatest credit, for most of the jewellery belongs 
to them, and they have willingly surrendered it to help their 
husbands through a great difficulty. The important point, however, 
in all this is not so much whether jewellery should be bought or 
not, as that the peasantry should learn to spend their money wisely. 
This is the greatest and most difficult lesson that Co-operation has 
to teadi, and it is only in the last few years that it has begun to teach 
it to women. In 1933, there were 189 societies with about 3,400 
members, who have accumulated nearly 2 lakhs (£15,000) of 

I For instanco ; ' Take my spinniog wheel to where thou art ploughing ’ ; 
and again : ' The bridegroom Is the trunlc of the phulhhi and we are die buds 
of the cliampak. Why, O biidagroom, do you feel ashamed ? How long have 
we stood waiting for yon ? ' 

® Cf. pp. 4, 71, 1 13. 

3 See pp, 30, 249. 
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savings.' Tills Is a good beginning, and dovolopmcnt would have 
been more rapid but for the lack of funds, Wherever money is 
concerned, man comes first, and lliosc igo societies have a very 
dovelike appearance against the elepliantine proportions of tlie 
30,000 societies for men. In the field of education it is the same : 
in 1933, only 29 lakhs wore spent upon girls as against 2i/| on boys.* 
What training and education of the right kind can achieve 
with the roughest material is shown by a Pathan woman whom 
I met a year ago at a missionary settlement just 
^Pathan across the Punjab border. Of small stature but 
with a lithe active body and dark brown eyes, which 
shone Uke spear-points, with hands too that moved with much of 
India’s grace, she wore a red india-rubber cap over her nose. 
Her story was this. She was married to a soldier and when the 
war came, her husband went off with his regiment. One night 
a tap at her door was followed by a voice which claimed to be her 
husband’s. Suspecting the tones, she took a sword and opening 
the door saw that the voice had lied. Instantly she made a sign 
as if there were someone behind the intruder. He looked round 
and as he did so the sword M, and a single Wow safBcod. Her 
neighbours buried him and there was no enquiry. Time passed 
and the war continued. Another man tried his fortune but was 
set upon by her two dogs and did not come again. Then troubles 
about her thickened, and one day she appoarod at the .sctllemoiit 
and begged to be made a Christian. .She looked so unpromising 
a convert that slie was sent back to her village ; but she came 
back again and again until her request was granted. She then 
proved so untameable tliat she was sent to a settlement in the 
Punjab, and finally to one further south still. There she was 
once so angered by a missionary that sho seized a knife and danced 
about the courtyard threatening her with death. In time the war 
ended and her husband returned. Finding her gone, Frontier 
Pathan that he was, he concluded that there could be only one reason 
for her absence. He tracked her down to her settlement and, 
after the custom of his race, cut off her nose. And her only comment 
was : ‘ He did this because he loved me.’ The Russian peasant 
woman who loved to be beaten by her man would sympathize.^ 
She was put into hospital to grow a new nose with skin taken from 
her arm, and the process was almost complete when someone put 
fear into her heart and she fled. Hence the rubber cap, wliich 
is her solution of the problem. Now at last she is tamed, and. 
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her husband being dead, she makes her living by selling pyjama 
cords. At one time she got one rupee ior eight, but now, since 
the slump, she gets one for 40. These she can make in a day, 
but her net profit is only 6 to 8 annas. On this she supports herself, 
her boy, a servant, and his two dependents. I could hardly have 
believed this possible but for the ranark made about the firework 
vendor on p. 250. To seE her cords she must be continuaUy 
on the move, and she is known to all as ‘ the pyjama-cord mother ' 
{mrawaU mai) ; and so weE known is she that a certain political 
organization once oflered her Rs. 100 a month to propagate their 
subversive ideas amongst viEage women, but in vain.' 

This Pathani lived across the Punjab border, but there are 
plenty of her type within. We have only to recaU the Salt Range 
and some of the tales told in Chapter III. There 
the opinion was expressed that the education of 
women was the best means of freeing the tract from the curse of 
the vendetta' and its brutal deeds of vengeance. But the educa- 
tion must be something more than the idle repetition of text- 
book knowledge. What tamed the Pathani was the loving- 
kindness of those who taught and trained her and the mysterious 
power that shines through all genuine religion, whatever its form 
and name. Without religion, said an Austrian peasant woman 
to me last year, our chEdren would be like the wUd beasts {ude He 
wiUen) . Without it, too, the old joint fanuly system could not have 
produced its remarkable type of womanhood, nor the viEage its 
standard of morality. The new education, therefore, wUI lack 
a vital element if it is entirely secular ; and for this purpose it 
advisable that the school should not displace the home. 

I have mentioned the standard of viEage morahty. What is 
this standard ? it may he asked. This is a most difficult question 
to answer in terms of a province, espedaEy for one 
not bom and bred in it. Some answer must, however, 
be attempted, as the question touches a vital point 
in vfflage life. I have had occasion more than once to praise the 
west of the Punjab at the expense of the east,3 but this time it 
must be the other way round. In the west standards are definitely 
lower, and the chief reason for this appears to be the greater freedom 
enjoyed by woman there. The cEmate, too, is exceptionaEy 
hot and dry— the rainfaE is everywhere less than 10 inches— and 
with a virile people this makes for hot blood. But it is only in 

^ I owe this story and my meeting with the Patiiani to Miss Eobertson 
and the Mi^e A^by, who axe doing striking missionary work of the most 
practical lend at Haxipur in Haz^a. 

3 ^l.%usticus, 344 . 
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parls of the south-wesL that there seems to bo any general laxity, 
and these are areas whore the landlord is at his worst and the people 
have been demoraUzed by their poverty.' In both east and west, 
woman is protected by the powerful shield of religion and a strong 
village public opinion ; but in the east she has the further protec- 
tion of purdah or hard work. The importance of work was 
emphasized on my first tour,’ and it is significant that .standards 
appear to be highest of all in the south-east, where women work 
harder than anywhere else. They are also high along the hills 
where ' four-walled purdah ’ is common, and in both tracts they are 
probably as high as in any country in Europe. In tlie central 
Punjab the great shortage of womens is a difhculty and leads to 
considerable trafficking in women, and occasionally amongst 
Sikhs to polyandry.^ But on the whole a tolerably good standard 
appears to be maintained, and it is according to many of my 
informants higher than that which prevails in the town. 

The village in this respect has two advantages over the town. 
Its life is more public, and its public opinion more effective. A 
friend relates how in his youth he saw his grandfather, who ruled 
the village, give a young Pathan a severe .shoe-boating in public 
for paying too much attention to a Brahmin girl, In the south-east 
public opinion can still make itself felt through the panclmyat, 
and I am infontied that if a Mco continues an intrigue after being 
warned and is then murdered, no one will give evidence against 
the murderers ' though every man, woman, and child knows them.' 
Old-fashioned methods are sometimes the best way of dealing 
^with primitive passions, but with every decade they become more 
difficult to apply. Meanwhile the emancipation of woman has 
begun, and if the old standards are to be maintained under freer 
conditions, she will require a new sliield, forged of the »«s triplex — 
the triple brass — of education, work, and roliglon.5 

Morality and married happiness are closely connected, and most 
couples would appear to live happily together. Only intelligent 


Mamed 

Iisppmegs 


guessing is possible, but a Sikh Jat who knows the 
central Punjab exceptionally well estimates that 
6o per cent are reasonably happy and not more than 


10 per cent at serious loggerheads. Even in the lawless Manjha, 


wives are said to be well looked after and most couples to live 


‘ C{. Pmant, 113. 

^ Rushous, 103. 

3 In December 1932 males munbered 13*18 nullionsj and females 
II millions [Hiotth Adtnm, Rpt , 1932, 4). 

Psasa^, 52 and ^usticw, 7, 31, 40, 209. 

5 It is to the credit of the Pnnjab village that it knows very little of 
unnatural vice. 
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contentedly together.' Hardly anyone consulted puts the per- 
centage of definitely unhappy marriages higher tlm 15, except 
for the lexer tracts. For them estimates run up to 30 or 33 per 
cent. The percentage of contented couples would seem to be 
highest in the south-east, and out Rohtak Jat’s explanation of this 
is significant : ‘ The greatest reason why men and women live 
happily together in Rohtak is that they look upon themselves as 
the slaves of their husbands and think it their duty to do their 
bidding in everything.’’ This is perhaps to secure content- 
ment at too great a price, and it is certainly opposed to the new 
idea of marriage. If ftose who come under the influence of the latter 
achieve an equal degree of harmony, there wUl be gain, for it will 
be on a higher level of happiness. But domestic harmony is more 
easily secured when one partner has to submit to the other than 
when each claims to speak with equal weight and act with equal 
freedom. Here again the educationist has a great responsibility, 
and already (says the Sikh Jat) there are signs amongst the educate 
of tension and more frequent quarrels owing to educated girls 
having less disciplined minds and more expensive tastes ; and he 
adds : ' One could hardly expect better results where school 
supersedes the home, as is inevitable in the hostel school, where, 
as often happeijg, the teachers are ill-educated and low bred.’ 
What may achieved where women of personality are in charge 
we saw both at AsrapurS and at Moga,'* and it is this type of woman, 
intelligent, capable, devoted, that the Punjab, indeed all India, 
needs as much as anything else. Some countries have been saved 
by their men, but India must be saved by her women. 

One of the evils from which north-east India requires to be 
saved is the four-walled purdah, of which I spoke a little way back. 

I referred to it repeatedly on my first tour® and 
tte touched upon it again in my second.? I can therefore 

deal with it briefly here. What it means may be 
shown by a single illustration. The Rani’s family in Trousers of 
Taffeta lived in a house with a tower, which commanded one of those 
superb views that the Punjab ofiers to those who live in sight of the 
Himalayas. But neither she nor her daughters-in-law had ever 
'thought of asking for the impossible permission to go up there. 


pp. 80-1, 
p. 1S7 
p. 78 


* p. 109. 

s A white cotton cloak with a hood worn by MuSUm ladies to conceal 
them from head to foot : the hood has eys-holes. 

^ fiusiicm , 349-50. 
r pp. no, iQsfi. 
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even veiled,’ to see it.* The true Rajput, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
practises this form of purdah everywhere, and many who daun 
Rajput origin. Olhorwisc, it is confined to tire higher Muslim 
trites — Seyyod, Moghul, and Pallian—iind to men of .any caste 
who think purdah essential to their position. Fortunately, as with 
polygamy, only men of substance can afford the necessary accom- 
modation and service. On the small holding, it soon comes into 
conllict with the economics of the family farm. In Ferozepore, 
we came upon a village of Arains who were doing their best to 
observe it, but they were like men who had lost an arm.* Accord- 
ingly, once the hills are out of sight and the Rajput country left 
behind, it is little met with in ordinary village life. Amongst 
Rajputs, loo, it is wealcening. It may not be literally true what 
a fejput offldal writes that ‘ now all think of doing away with it ’, 
but it is certainly the case that ladies who never left their houses 
except in dosely curtained palanquins now visit eadi other on 
foot concealed in burqa or shawl and accompany their husbands 
on short evening strolls. On the other hand, a Muslim Rajput 
official, who lives in Hoshiaipur, told mo on my tour tliat the ladies 
of his houseliold were critidzed for going out at dusk to see a house 
he was building on his land near the viUago, and a year later an 
educated Jat met in Gujral declared tlial ‘ if woman is to run 
no risk of loss of honour, she is best kept in purdah ’. The streiigUi 
of the new current may, therefore, easily bo exaggerated. 

Apart from Rajputs, the four-walled system is almosl onLiroly 
a Mu^n institution, and in their ignorance many defend it on 
religious grounds. According to Lady Abdul Qadir it goas ' far 
beyond anything enjoined by Islam and it is not even ' sanctioned 
by the practice of other Islamic counlrics ’.3 In the Punjab it 
derives its hold less from religion than custom, lor custom has 
wedded it in the popular mind to position and izzat, and few things 
are dearer to a man than his izzal.i It happens, therefore, that 
while here and there chinks and cracks are beginning to appear 
in the four walls of the Rajput zenana, new walls are going up in 
many Muslim villages to mark some freshly acquired position or 
wealth. In a Muslim village only five miles from Lahore, visited 
in 1930, it was said that since the war over 50 families had gone 
into purdah— all apparently to increase their izzat. About the 
same time a case occurred in my own compound. The waterman 


* Op. oit., 266-7. 

® See p. no. 

3 PresidstiHiU Aidms, AU-lndia Women's Edncational Conference, 
1931, 6 . 

4 Cf, p, 50. 
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was promoted to the not very highly paid post of under-butler, 
and at once a sca?een of old matting began going up round his 
modest quarters. As waterman he had beaten his wife without 
shame almost in public, hut as under-butler he would allow no one 
to see her! 

It may be said that in the village, amongst Muslims,* any 
general rise in the standard of living leads to an increase in purdaL 
The Murree Mils are a good example of this, and there the process 
has not been arrested by the shu^, as the chief source of revenue 
is soldiering, and with an appredated rupee the soldier does better 
than ever. In his youth, says the veteran mentioned on p. 295, 
the women would take out the midday meal, cut the grass, and 
help to reap the maize. But now amongst good families they stay 
at home, and if they have to go beyond the limits of the village 
they wear the burqa, a garment which in the old days was never 
seen. ' It is better so,’ said the old soldier. ‘ There is cleanliness 
in the house ; the children are better cared for, and needlework 
is done instead of cutting grass. There is modesty too. Before, 
anyone could see them, but now, only those of their own village. 
Before, we did not know the world, but we served in the army and 
saw other countries. Now we have civilization.’ I asked whether 
purdah was really civilization. 'Without doubt it is, and it is 
what the holy Koran orders.’* 

That housework should be substituted for fieldwork is an 
advantage when the fieldwork is excessive or when it can be dis- 
pensed with without impoverishment, and there may be no great 
harm if purdah goes no further than wearing a burqa beyond the 
limits of the village. But in its stricter forms it has little to recoSP 
mend it. I have already described its baneful effect upon health.3 
Where no grinding is done, and few ladies are as sensible as those 
described on p. 197, the only possible exercise is kneading, 
ginning, and spinning, and this is not enough to keep women fit, 
as is shown by the case of the lady who nearly lost the use of her 
legs,< and even the Rajputs we met in Rohtak admitted that their 
women were growing weaker.* Such a life leads to a demand for 
purgatives, where (as a sensible health worker found) a skipping 
rope would be equally effective. There is a further difficulty. 
An ordinary village woman can seek the fidds for her necessary 
occasions at any time of day, but a woman in purdah must wait 

' ThesamepiBcessisappareotly atworkamoegstHiDdu Jais in the south 
east, if there are liajputs in the neighbouihood. 

s Ae lo what Idam enjoins, see R«sHms, a68. 

3 p. 197, 
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till dusk, unless a sweepcress is employed, and north and west of 
the Chenab this is difficult,' If purdah has a had effect upon tlio 
body, it seems also to have an raiwhnlcsomc effect upon the mind. 
By concentrating it upon a few interests, not always the healthiest, 
it tends to make it ' peevish, irritable, and suspicious’, and develops 
what may almost be called a putdali psychology. If only on this 
account, it seems of doubtful wisdom to carry on the education 
of village girls, as is commonly done at present, tmder purdah 
conditions. These conditions are foreign to the ordinary village 
girl, and many girls become acquainted with them for the first time 
when they go to school. An official teUs me that this happened to 
his daughter, and that as long as she was at a purdah sdiool she 
wanted to go into purdah, and it was only when she found herself 
in the freer conditions of a high school that she changed her mind.® 

Human personality has such native vigour that the worst 
conditions vffl not stifle it. Even in the four-walled purdah 
remarkable women are found. One such has just died in Jhelum. 
Left a widow in 1904, tin her death she managed half the family 
estate, which covered several thousand acres. She had no son, 
and would allow her son-in-law no say in the management. Part 
of the land she leased and part she farmed herself. Slic collected 
all her rents, was prompt with her land revenue payments, and 
never took a tenant to court. Her tenants feared her and would 
not dream of stealing even a handful of grain before divi.sion. 
She managed them tlurough their wives, to whom she was always 
accessible for advice and assistance, and .she endeared Iiorsulf 
to their children by timely prcscnls of sweets. I suspect that 
xuaia has many such women , 3 

In the village real purdah is confined to the higher ca.sloa and 
the gentry, or to those who would pass as such. There is besides 
a much milder form which obtains in the eastern 
^ characteristic of Hindu and Sikh 
as the other is of the Muslim. With his Hindu 
traditions'! the Muslim practises it too, but in the Muslim west (and 
also in the Salt Range) it is not practised at all. It is typified 
by the ghand or veil, which in certain circumstances is drawir 
across the face, and may be called semi-purdah. The rigour of 
full purdah derives from the terrors of past invasions, but the more 
human veil owes its origin to the rules and restrictions of the joint 
family system .5 These required that a woman should veil herself 


' p. :66 n.2, 

® Cf, p. 110. 

3 I owe the foots of this paiagraph to Mr. J. C, W. Eustace, I.C.S. 
♦ Cf. pp. 8, 74. 

3 See p, sSj. 
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in the presence of an elder, superior, or stranger. They also forbade 
aU inlercourse between a daughter-in-law and a father-in-law 
and even between a wife and her husband’s elder brother. A 
Sikh Jat relates how one night his sister’s father-in-law arrived 
at her house unexpectedly when her husband was away and after 
aU the servants had gone to bed. Not a word was exchanged 
between them, and he could no more ask her for food than she could 
offer it ; so he went supperless to bed. A reiuiiio ad abmdum, 
but Hindu custom has never been afraid of that. The story, 
however, belongs to an age that is passing, and now many daughters- 
in-law move about imveiled in the presence of their fathers-in-law. 
Clothes, loo, begin to be designed more for comfort than conceal- 
ment, Close-fitting sleeves take the place of loose. The volumin- 
ous ghaggra skirt is no longer always worn over the pyjama 
trousers, and even the veil is undergoing a subtle change. Once 
so thick that nothing could be seen through it, and so Ml that it 
could envelop the whole head, it is becoming semi-transparent 
and, if it ia long enough to he drawn across the face, it is sufficient. 

Where few are educated and the sun is hot, there is much to 
be said for the veil, and village women will perhaps be wise not to 
let it become too transparent. For the four-walled purdah aU 
that can be said is that it is a powerful shield, but it is one that is 
liable to crush the bearer by its weight. II is dangerous to prophesy, 
but it would seem as if it were doomed. The trend of the times 
and of Islam outside India is against it. Ten years ago, in Central 
Asian cities like Tashkent and Samarcand, it was difiicult to see 
a woman's face. Now, it is said, one must search them 'jgiA- 
candles ’ to find a woman in a veil* Even in Lahore, Muslim 
ladies of position have begun to appear in public, while amongst 
educated Hindus and Sikhs hardly a vestige of purdah remains. 

There is one thing that the village woman of the future is 
likely to desire even more than freedom— a higher standard of 
living. With modem resources there is no reason 
Birth control should not he achieved on a wide scale, 

provided prices rise ; but it will be most difficult to maintain it, 
if birth is not in some measure controlled. When prosperity was 
at its height and the standard of living was rising aU over the pro- 
vince, I wrote that ‘ in this country every material blessing was 
ultimately neutralized by an increase in population and I ventured 
the prophecy that the canal colony districts would ‘ eventually 
become as indebted as any other part of the pnovince’.^ The last 

r Wichsleed, op. cit., 173. 

‘JPiasavi (rat edn.), 286. 
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ten years have brought this prophecy very near to Mlilinent. In 
the decade ending 1931, the population of Lyallpur inacased by 
18 per cent’ and in g years (ending 1933) its mortgage debt rose 
by 240 laklis,’ and with the hiU in pria's ii lias liad to make drastic 
changes in its standard of livmg. What is true of Lyallpur is true, 
in some degree, of every part of the province that was once pros- 
perous. In ten years (1921-31) the population of the Punjab increased 
by 14 per cent,l and it is still increasing at the rate of over 300,000 
a year.'* Though the canals have brought more land under cultiva- 
tion and in some parts cultivation is becoming more intense, 
production is not keeping pace with the increase ;5 nor is industry 
capable of absorbing it. 

The situation affects the town as well as the village, and it is 
being met there, as in Europe, by the adoption of birth control. 
On my first tour I noted that this had begun to be discussed ' in 
town and market and since then it has passed with many from 
discussion to practice. It would have spread even faster were 
more women educated, for what is possible with an educated, is 
difficult with an uneducated woman. A Sikh 1 ells me that when ho 
married, his wife was barely literate and nothing was possible ; 
but since she malrlculatod, the position is difforonl, and now after 
eight years he has only two children, whereas his brotlior, who.so 
wife is uneducated, has ten. A Hindu, whose wife too is uuoducalcd, 
says that when he found himself with throe children and without 
a job he tried to persuade her to adopt certain mciisuros, but she 
did not find them ' convenient ’ and was too uneducated to under- 
stand theii' importance. They Ihorcforo keep much apart, wliich 
is nol easy for young people. On tho oUior liaml, his younger 
brother— he himself is only 33— has followed nature and has eight 
children. 

These few examples are typical of tlie educated townsman, 
and the well educated vUlago-lied official is also beginning to be 
affected, an instance of which I have given on p. 213. The 
peasant attitude is much more primitive and was poetically 
expressed by the Rohtak Jatni on p. 193. 'Mother earth’ 
she said, ‘ is not satisfied with the amount of ram, nor is mother 
woman with the number of her children.’ I doubt whether there 
is any part of India of which this is not typical. A year ago I 

' PeasuKi (jni eda.), 1925, 274. 

‘ Land Smnue Admin. Rp. (Statement XXIV), 1931, 

s From 20*68 to 23*58 nuUions. 

^ AHanvn. Rpt, (Punjab, 1932), 

5 In the last census decade the total area under the plough increased 
hy only 4I per cent {Punjab Census p. 31) ; see also Agrici, Rpi> 
(Punjab, 1932-3), I. 

0 209. 
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asked the wife of a headman in Central India how many children 
a woman should have. Spreading out a fold of her dress, she 
replied : ' As many as God will put into our lap.’ And two years 
earlier the woman of Sialkot had said the same. But amongst 
them was one, a Minstrel's wife, who thought four sufficient.’ 
The Sergeant’s wife in Gurdaspur went further and was in favour 
of only two, while her daughter, mmembering perhaps recent pains, 
said one was enough.* This is a new voice in InxUan village life, 
and it is inspired by two feelings. The first is profoundly human : 
there comes a point when woman feels she can bear no more. 

‘ I have borne him 14 children,' said the servant's wife mentioned 
on p. ai2 ; ' I cannot bear him another.' Doubtless women have 
felt this from the beginning of time, and if this feeling begins to 
find expression now, it is partly because a long speU of peace has 
made the times more humane. The second feeling is entirely 
modem. ‘ If (said the Minstrel's wife) there are more than four, 
we cannot give them proper care ; they can’t get shirt and shoes, 
and they run about naked,’ 

Elsewhere I have said that sooner or later the question of 
birth control would have to be feced iu the viilage.3 In my judge- 
ment the time has now come. The fall in prices has lowered the 
standard of living and doubled the burden oi debt.') And this 
coincides with the addition, in ten years, of 34,000,000 to India's 
papulation. Even if prices rise, no standard of living could long 
hold its own against such a swarming of new lives. And there is 
much more at stake than the standard of living. It is estimated 
that every year about 200,000 mothers die in child-birth. Is it 
surprising that in these humaner times the new voice begins 'tb Tie" 
heard ? Even before the slump, peasants in the centii Punjab 
were resorting here and there to midwife and doctor for help ;5 
and now one who knows the eormtry between the Beas and the 
Sutlej well writes that ' even the ignorant and the illiterate have 
begun to realise the necessity for some sort of check ’. Moreover, 
the cheeks that ao or 30 years ago used to be applied in good Hindu 
families are now less in use. In those days, young couples had to 
work hard by day and were not allowed separate rooms at night ; 
and they were forbidden stimulating food such as onions and garlic, 
and partook sparingly of meat and fish, and rarely of anything 
flavoured with spices. With the weakening of the joint family 
system, these restrictions are difficult to enforce. And another 

’ p. J57' 

* p. 235. 

s Pmmt, 273. 

♦ rbid,, 17. 

' See p. 212, and Jtuslmis, 39. 
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point may bo urged. Now tliat tlic town ia boconiing inctenBingly 
familiar with birth control, it is only a matter of (ime before the 
knowledge percolates tlirough to the village everywhere the lorry 
is bringing them doser togethc^-and when such Icnowlnlge comes, 
the peasant should not be left without advice. Otherwise he is 
likely to resort increasingly to midwife and quack. Here a lesson 
may perhaps be learnt from Russia. There, too, a vast peasant 
population is increasing fast— in 1930 there were 20,000,000 more 
than in 1934’— and apparently women ' no longer want to bear as 
many children as in the old da3rs But they arc not being left 
without guidance. ‘ Medical commissions ' on their rounds 
discuss the matter with them, information is freely given at ‘ all 
clinics and consultation centres ’, and abortion is legalized .3 This 
brings me to my one and only recommendation, The whole 
question, which is primarily one for the medical expert, should be 
carefully considered by a small committee of experienced doctors, 
some of whom should be women, and a policy formulated ; so that 
those who are working for the improvement of viUago life and who 
care for the welfare of the village woman may know what advice 
to give the peasant on this ‘most dilBcult and vital question.^ 
At present all is darkness. 

Ten years ago, in ending Tin Punjab PmaiU, I .spoke of ' tlio 
dawn of self-consciousness ’ in the village. I was then speaking of 
men. It is now almost time to speak of it amongst 
Summary women. Tho changes wo have skolclicd arc due to 
three main factors— the rise in the standard of living, the spread of 
^ educati on, which affects many more than Uioso who actually receive 
It, add the general trend of the tiirtes since tlie war. Most of lliom 
are due to the combination of two or more of these factors, and 
their extent in any part of the province— there is much variation— 
is in ratio to the strength of each factor operatuig there. Mucli tlio 
most important change is the re-orientation of family lifo to the 
relation between husband and wife instead of to that between 
mother and son. This is a taidency only, and often not very 
perceptible, but everywhere tho power of the mother-in-law is 
shaken, and in educated households, especially amongst the Sikhs, 
there is arbing in its place a closer and more equal tie between 


' Tht Econamtst (liussitn Supplement), s Nov, 1930, On i April 1930, 
the total population was 158 milhoiu. 

^ IbU„ 344. 

* Winter, Virtue, 143-3. 

^ How vital I have tried to show m JPeasant, 17, 272-3. Cf, also tho 
fonowing from A. L. Sovrlev and D. H. Robertson's Schfiine/or an Economic 
Census of India (1934), ’ There are good reasons for regarding the prcfelem 
01 population as the gravest of India^ probleons.' ^ 
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husband and wife. If settled gorernment continueSf this is likdy 
to be the most far-reaching effect of British rule. With the new 
orientation, inequalities between the sexes are less tnaiked, wives 
are better treated in the matter of food and dress and more freely 
consulted in household affairs, and education is no longer regarded 
as superfluous for girls. This in its turn is leading to somewhat 
later marriages and to a more careful choice of bride or bridegroom. 
Polygamy, too, is viewed with grovring disfavour, and amongst 
those who have practised it for generations the four-walled purdah 
is weakening. So, too, is the system of semi-purdah, which is 
common amongst Hindus and Silis. On the otlier hand, amongst 
those who have risen on the tide of prosperity or fortune there are 
many, chiefly Muslims, who have marked their new position by 
putting their wives into purdah. On the whole, village morals 
are sound, and the general level of domestic happiness is high. 
Both, however, are threatened by the relaxing of various restraints, 
and it is important therefore that the education given to girls should 
not be of an entirely secular character, and that the school should 
not be allowed to supersede the home. Within the home, the 
greatest need is the more careful training of children in infancy 
and childhood, but this is difficult with constant childbearing, and 
impossible where field work is as heavy as it is in the south-east, 
Ttea is some slight indication that the latter is not quite as severe 
as it was, and here and there there is the budding of a desire for 
fewer children. In a primitive agricultural country, where settled 
government prevails and people no bnger die of famine, and disease 
is more and more systematically fought, population tends to i nCTease 
so fast that no modern standard of living can long be mainlSined 
without some form of birth control. The last ten years suggest 
that this is likely to be true of the Punjab. It is time, therefore, 
that the whole question of control should be carefully considered 
by experts and a poUcy formulated. 

Enough has been said to show that there are the sturings 
of a new life in the village home. As the women of Sialkot remarked : 
' There is great change ; a new wind btows.’* 


p, 
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point may bo urged. Now thal I lie (own i.s bmmiiiig inorcasingly 
familiar whh birlli eonlrot, it Is only a inallrr of lmu> bolove the 
knowledge percolates through to tlu> village everywhere the lorry 
is bringing them closer together anti wlieu sueh knowledge comes, 
the peasant .should not bo left without advice. Olhcnvi.se he is 
likely to resort increasingly to midwife and (luack. Here a lesson 
may perhaps be learnt from Russia. Tliero, too, a vast peasant 
po;^ation is increasing fast-wn 1930 there were 20,o<x),ooo more 
tlian in 1924'— and apparently women ‘ no longer want to bear as 
many children as in the old days Bui they arc not being left 
without guidance. ' Medical commissiems ' on their rounds 
discuss the matter with them, information i.s freely given at ' all 
clinics and consultation centres and abortion i.s lcgaJizod.3 This 
brings me to my one and only recommendation, The whole 
question, which is primarily one for the medical expert, should ha 
carefully considered by a small committee of experienced doctors, 
some of whom should be women, and a policy formulated ; so that 
those who are working for the improvement of village life and who 
care for the welfare of the village woman may know what advice 
to give the peasant on this ‘most dilBcuU and vital question, t 
At present all is darkness. 

Ten years ago, in ending TIw Vmtjab Pmiiit/, I .spoke of ' the 
dawn of self-consciousness ’ in llro village. I was thou speaking of 
men. ft is now almost lime to si)cak of it amongst 
Bammaiy women. The changes we have .sketrlu'cl are due to 
three main factors— the ri.He in the standard of living, the .sjmd of 
^ educati on, wliich affects many more iUan those who actually receive 
it,^Q the general trend of the tinios since the war. Most of them 
are due to the combination of two or more of these factors, and 
their extent in any part of the province — there Ls much variation— 
is in ratio to the strength of each factor operating there. Much the 
most important change is the re-orientation of family life to the 
relation between husband and wife instead of to that between 
mother and son. This is a tendency only, and often not very 
perceptible, but everywhere the power of the mother-in-law is 
shaken, and in educated househol(^, especially amongst the Sikhs, 
there is arising in its place a closer and more equal tie between 

r Tht Econmisi {Russtm SupplemeiU), i Nov. 1930. On i April 1930, 
the total population was 158 millions. 

* Ibid., 344. 

3 Winter, Red Virtue, 142-3. 

* How vital I have tried to show m Peasa«(, 17, 272-3. Cf. also the 
following foom A. L, Bowley and D. H. Robertson's Sehemfor an Beonemie 
CmsiM of InMa (1934), 61 ; ' There are good reasons for regarding the problem 
of population as the gravest of India's problems.' 
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husband and wife. If settled government continues, this is likely 
to be the most far-reaching efiect of British rule. With the new 
orientation, inequalities between the sexes are less marked, wives 
are better treated in the matter of food and dress and more freely 
consulted in household affairs, and education is no longer regarded 
as superfluous for girls. This in its turn is leading to somewhat 
later marriages and to a more careful choice of bride or bridegroom. 
Polygamy, too, is viewed with growing disfavour, and amongst 
those who have practised it for generations the four-walled purdah 
is weakening. So, too, is the system of semi-purdah, which is 
common amongst Hindus and Silis. On the other hand, amongst 
those who have risen on the tide of prosperity or fortune there are 
many, chiefly Muslims, who have marked their new position hy 
putting their wives into purdah. On the whole, village morals 
are sound, and the general level of domestic happiness is high. 
Both, however, are threatened by the relaxing of various restraints, 
and it is important therefore that the education given to girls should 
not be of an entirely secnlar character, and that the school should 
not be allowed to supersede the home. Within the home, the 
greatest need is the more careful training of children in infancy 
and childhood, but this is difihcult with constant childbearing, and 
impossible where field work is as heavy as it is in the south-east. 
Th^ is some slight indication that the latter is not quite as severe 
as it was, and here and there thm:e is the budding of a desire for 
fewer children. In a primitive agricultural country, where settled 
govermnent prevails and people no longer die of famine, and disease 
is more and more systematically fought, population tends to i ncrease 
so fast that no modern standard of living can long be mainfamiea 
without some form of birth control The last ten years suggest 
that this is likely to be true of the Punjab. It is time, therefore, 
that the whole question of control should be carefully considered 
by experts and a policy formulated. 

Enough has been said to show that there are the stirrings 
of a new life in the village home. As the women of Sialkot remarked : 
‘ There is great change ; a new wind blows.'* 
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RECAPITULATION AND RECONSTRUCTION 

In this concluding chapter some rcscapitulation is necessary, if only 
because the facts of the journal relate to three year's ago and the 
enquiries begun then have been continued since.' On certain 
questions, for example those relating to p.inchayats,* hoarding, 3 and 
poultry, +— to name three very different subjects— my opinion has 
already been stated and I have nothing fresh to add. But others 
require a few pages of discussion and summary, and the thread that 
runs through them is their hearing upon the ■vital question of 
reconstruction. I propose first of all to consider the fsdl in prices 
since, for the time being at least, it represents the frame to which 
any picture of the future must be lilted. 

The Fall in Prices 

The main features of the fall in prices arc nnw only too well 
known. To quote a report of the Economic CoiumiUee of the 
League of Nations, in U)3o ' a fall, somoLinio.'s 
feSSei catastrophic, .spread with oxtivnie violwirii to almost 
all agricultural produce. II was so rapid that at the 
biuoj ihe year [when my tour began], whilst some producis reached 
the pre-war level of prices, others fell as low as one-<[uartcr or one- 
half below the 1913 level's The cultivator was the first to suffer 
and has since suffered more than anyone else. For some time, while 
receiving much less for what he sold, he had, to go on pajdng the old 
or slightiy reduced prices for Ids purdiases. And even wlieir they 
fell, they feU less than agricultural prices.* This is reflected in India's 
trade returns, which show that her exports, ' which are mainly 

’ When I Commissioner oi Rawalpindi (July 1931 to March 1933), 
nearly 900 officials and non-officiala called upon me, and many of them gave 
me uaeinl information, not only abont the Rawalpindi Sivisbn (six districts] 
but also abont the canal colonies outside it, where many had land. 

« p. 142. 

3 p. 13 *. 

4 pp. I79-S0. 

5 TIu Crisis (1931). i, 22. 

3 The greatest dechne in price has been ' in purely agrloultural products ' 
{Ths Economist, 14 October 1933). 
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raw materials, have fallen out of all proportion to her imports, which 
are mainly manufactured goods.’* In the Punjab the fall is best 
gauged by its effect upon cotton and wheat, the two chief money 
crops of the province. In 1929, the wholesale price of wheat in 
Lahore averaged Rs. 5-3-5 per maund, but by the end of 1930 it had 
fallen to less than Rs. a.* The same year the price of cotton also 
feU over 50 per cent, and neither has recovered much since. The 
effects of this have been felt everywhere though in very var3ring 
degree. Upon the canal colonies, which are the great exporting 
centres of the province, they have been shattering ; and for a reason 
that will appear shortly, they have been severe in all canal-irrigated 
tracts. But in Rawalpindi and Kangra, where holdings are so small 
that agriculture is almost a subsidiary industry, they have been very 
lightly felt, and in certain areas, such as the Salt Range and the 
Murree Hills, where there is a steady inflow of cash from military 
service and grain has to be imported for food, the fall has brought 
benefit rather than disaster .3 Even Judundur has not been very 
hard hit, for its farming is still mainly for subsistence, and in the past 
emigrants from the district have remitted or brought back large 
sums, a considerable part of which a thrifty peasantry has invested 
or placed on deposit.* But these cases axe exceptioiial, and of the 
province as a whole it may fairly be said that the fall in prices has 
destroyed its prosperity as suddenly as the sand storm of 1928 
destroyed its wheat. 

The resulting burden would have been intolerable but for 
the fact that large payments are stiU made in kind and service. 
Forty or fifty years ago the zemindar or 
proprietor might have been defined as one who 
produced as much as possible of what he needed 
himself and obtained everything else by barter. In those days cash 
was hardly seen iu the village, and even now there is probably no 
district where more than 75 per cent of village dealings are in cash, 
and in some the proportion is less than 25 per cent .5 In the past 
many western pundits have urged the superiority of a money economy 
over one based on service and kind, but fortunately the Punjab 
peasant has been slow to give up ancient usage, and when the slump 
came, ancient usage proved much more adaptable than modem. 

* L. C. Jain, 'Economic Depression in India', Indian Journal of 
Economics, January 1933, 348. 

* Publte Heattb Admin. Rpt. (Punjab, 1930), i, and p. 2 supra, 

3 In 1932-3 the percentage of recoveries by co-operative societies was 
highest in Kangra {Co-op, Soc, Rpl. (i93®-3)i *6). 

In 1930-r and i93r-2 Jallnndnr received 50 lairbs from outside. 

Seep. 17. 
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Tills has been most conspicuous in tlio mutter of renW, In the 
United Provinces rents are mostly in cash and had to he reduced by 
4 croros (jf3 millions)/ and it was only after jfrciil strain and friction 
that the adjustment could be made. In the I’lrajab, on the other 
hand— the south-east is a partial exception*— rents are nearly all 
in kinds and adjusted themselves automatically to the fall in price.4 
This operated on so large a scale— there are over j ralllion tenants in 
the province*— that the landlords who receive their rents in cash 
found themselves obliged almost at once, by sheer force of example, 
to reduce or remit their dues. Owners who before the slump had 
let their colony squares at Rs, 20 an acre or more had not the face 
to insist upon payment in full wheji all round them rents in kind 
were falling. The very first day of my tour I found tliis influence at 
work, and as the tour proceeded, its effect became more and more 
marked. From the start, therefore, the landlord has shared to the 
full in the burden of the fall, some instances of which are given in 
the journal.^ But the landlord's shoulders are stronger than those 
of the peasant, and how weak the peasant who owns only one plough 
has become is shown on pp. 252-54,1 

It is not only rents that arc paid in kind, Wo saw in 
Chapter XIV* that the wages of tlic agricultural labourer and the 
services of tlio village servant were also largely paid 
Zemindar, jn tliis way, and tho effect U))on cash wages and pay- 
ments has been tlio same as Upon cash rents. By 
increasing the purchasing power of the rupee, tho fall 
in agricultural prices had the immediate effect of increasing all real 

K aid in cash. At the same lime it reduced the income of 1110,10 
icdved their wages in kind, since some part of what they 
received had to be sold to meet misoellanoous purchases. It 
happened, therefore, that the income of the weaver, who is commonly 
paid in cash, rose, while that of the blacksmith, who is paid in kind 
and who might be living next door, fell. In the town, where few 
know their neighbours, the inequity of this might long have passed 

I UJP. Land Setimut Admin. Rfits. 

’ Trevasltis, TIu Purgab of To-day, I, 218. 

3 For Instance, in the U]met Jhetnm Colony only 8 per cent of the rents 
are in cash SetSmmnt Rpt., 1980). 

4 Cf, p. I. 

s Punjab Census Rpt. (1931), 223. 

3 Cf. p. leg. The Sikh landowner mentioned on p. 104 informs me that 
his income, -which from 1916 to 1928 had always exceeded Es. 7000, fell in 
1931 to Es. 450. tin 1931 it recovered to Es. 1040.) The fall in prices has 
led to a gen^ abandonment of cash rents, as tenants won't pay them ; 
cf. p. 106. 

f Cf. also pp. 349-30. 

® p. 266. 
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unnoticed, but in the village it became manifest at once. Before 
the end of 1930 landowner, artisan, and servant were getting 
together to dfecuss reduction, and before the end of ray tour I 
had come across carpenters, masons, and agricultural labourers who 
had agreed to a 25 per cent cut, butchers and milk vendors who had 
reduced their prices correspondingly,^ mullahs who were performing 
marriages for only Rs. 1-4—' as it used to be when I had no beard,’ 
commented an old peasant — and even pits who were glad to accept 
from their disciples 8 or 12 annas instead oi the customary rupee.® 
Tailors, in some places, refused to make a change on the plea that 
they had to pay as much as ever for their sewing machines, and here 
and there weavers objected to reduction on the just ground that they 
had been underpaid in the past.3 Broadly, however, it may be said 
that, as with landlord and tenant, the adjustments between zemindar, 
artisan and servant, were promptly and amicably made. All of 
which shows that, in the village at least, there is more to he said 
than is commonly supposed for medieval methods of business, and 
for a system of exchange directly based upon commodities and 
service instead of upon money, over which the world has lost control. 

The two most difficult adjustments have been those between 
debtor and creditor, and between landowner and Government ; in 
both cases because payments have to be made in cash 
rareSitor”* or in terms of cash. A hundred years ago, could a 
crisis of this kind have arisen, adjustment would have 
been easy, for everything was then on a grain basis ; and fifty years 
ago it would not have been difficult as between debtor and creditor, 
for most dealings were still in land and entered in the ac counte 
accordingly.^ But now, whatever form they take, and sfifSe'tne 
slump repa3unents in kind have much increased, it is only in a very 
few areas that they are not debited and crediited in cash.S The 
efiect of this has been roughly to double the burden of agricultural 
debt. Where, for instance, in 1929 a peasant could have cleared his 
debt by selling 100 maunds of produce, he must now sell 200 or 
more, The only exception to this is the interest paid upon the 
usufructuary mortgage. As explained cm page 104, the fall in 
prices had the efiect of halving the rate of interest on this type of 
mortgage, and as about half the proprietors’ debt of the province 


^ ?rom 8 to 6 ftTintL<i a. seer in the case of meat, and from 3^ to af aimas 
a seer in the case of milk. 

* Cf. p. 106. 

3 Cf. pp. 106, 264. 

4 Jkiasani, 198. 

Seep. ii|8. 
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was held in this way in igan'—it does nol ni>i)Iy to mortKaRfs made 
since— the relief is considerable. 

Althongh the money-lender has adopl ed more modern methods 
of accounting, fortunately he remains at heait a medievalist. On 
my tour I took every opporlimiiy of discussing the 
BenoTenes situation with him, and throe of the discussions have 
been briefly recorded.* These sliow his gcneial aititude since tlie 
fall in prices. His policy is to snatch at any recovery, however 
small, and for the rest of his dues to wait patiently till prices rise. 
Nothing that the peasant offers is refused, and the mo.sL ill-favoured 
cattle are talcen at the highest possible valuation. If a debtor has 
little to give and his bond is about to expire, every effort is made 
to persuade him to renew it, and the hook is usually baited with a 
substantial reduction of interest. In one area money-lendeis were 
obliged by the collective action of the village temporarily to dis- 
continue or reduce interest charges on old debts and to refer disputes 
to the village paucha 3 rat. Evhi in normal times they are most 
reluctant to take their clients to court, knowing well how tedious, 
expensive, and uncertain are the ways of the law. The depression 
has made the expense more burdensome and the chances of recovery 
more precarious. In general, tlierefore, unwilling to throw good 
money after bad, they have sued only the uncompromising, iuid 
even then they liavo made little attempt to execute their decrees 
unless they had good reason to lioHovo Ihero was something to he 
had. The result is a virtual moratorium of ili'bl. 

It was not to bo expected that so great a slonn could lie 
weativered without some sign of .strain between borrower and 
lender. Wo came across a bint of this occasionally, 3 
BrtSraeat nowhere on any serious scale except pcriiap in 

parts of Rohtak, whore, however, relations wore 
strained before the slump.* In some colony areas there was a little 
difficulty, but in colony villages the position is apt to be complicated 
by the absence of traditional lies. Where these exist, and still more 
where the village community retains some of its ancient cohesion or 
a tract of country is occupied by a single tribe, the money-lender 
raidy takes up an uncompromising attitude.! Panchayat and 
a Aitrati ffiLSOcigty Ime/lao.lieeii useful, not only in fSTaCffigtaSBEa! 
MTttrtrangingto'f'jSijment by instalments, which have sometimes 
'be(n“^reaa" dveif five or ten years,® The net result has naturdly” 

Pii. Big . ^ nc ^. Ept ; 164. 

“ pp. 100, 146, 174. 

3 pp, 16, 147-8. 

+ P- 175' 

3 Cf, pp. J4. 103. 

8 Cf. p. 139. 
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been a great reduction in the village money-lender’s profits. Before 
the fall in prices, these were estimated at about la to 13 per cent,' but 
it may be doubted whether since then they have exceeded 5 per cent, 
and it is generally agreed that he has been almost as hard hit as the 
peasant,® In one respect, at first, he fared worse. Together with 
the commission agent, who too is often a money-lender, he stores 
most of the surplus wheat of the province, and in 1930, when the 
wheat market coUapsed, he was involved in heavy loss .3 

From the peasant's inability to repay his loans there ensued 
a severe contraction of credit. Recovering little, the money-lender 
had little to lend, and that little he hesitated to 
of 'credit''” advance, so doubtful had recovery become. As far 
as possible he restricted his loans to clients he could 
trust, and to others he lent only so much as was necessary to keep 
them to heel. With most he insisted upon security and, even when 
jewellery was pawned, charged 13 or l8| instead of the customary 
la per cent.® Unsecured loans, so common in the past, he almost 
entirely refused, except to good clients or in small sums at high 
rates. Co-operative credit sodctios, though they have not put up 
their rates, have also been compelled to reduce their loans, and in 
1932-3 advanced an average of only Rs. 16 per memher. These 
restrictions were felt acutely by the peasant, since for a whole 
generation, with land ever rlang in r^ue, he had been able to 
borrow freely ; so freely that the prosperity which should have made 
him independent of the money-lender has enormously increased his 
debt .5 

Ultimately, the most difficult adjustment of aU will bejhat 
between debtor and creditor, but more difficult at the oufSet was 
that between peasant and Government. Government 
KavMine-pijrw could not, like the money-lender, rest content with a 
government annas in the rupee of its dues and wait for the rest 
till prices rose ; its obligations are heavy and unceas- 
ing and must he met punctually. Nor yet could it expect to get a 
full 16 annas from an impoverished peasantry, Large remissions 
were therefore made, by 1933, totalling nearly £2 millions.® That 
the balance was collected with little more use of coercive processes 
than usual was due, on the one hand, to the tact and efficiency of the 
administration, at the head of which was a Governor who understood 

' Fi. Big. Enqy. Spt,, 137. 

5 Cf. p. 148. 

3 Cf.p.aoS. 

+ p, * 49 . 

from 90 croroB in 1921 to 140 in 1930 (Peasant, 16). 

« p. 223, n.3. 
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ilie peasant well,’ and on the other liand, to the fortitude, and good 
sense of the people. 

One of the ways in wliich this good .sense wus .shown was by the 
sale of jewellery. In the day.s of high prices it was almost as if 
jj the five rivers of the Punjab hail become six, tlio sixth 
Bwe ly ^ Bullion poured into the province 

at an average rate of four to five crorcs a year, of which 3J or more 
were converted into jewellery.* Most of tliis iwobably found its 
way into the colonies and Ly^lpur alone is said to have spent over 
£200,000 (28 lakhs) a year on ornaments.* At the time, the colonist 
was generally condemned for hoarding, and in so far as he borrowed 
to buy jewellery, the reproach was amply deserved. But in so far 
as he bought it out of income, he showed a certain prudence. 
Doubtless he could have employed his surplus better, had he had 
more knowledge of the use of money, but most certainly he could 
have employed it worse ; for instance, on litigation or such ephemeral 
things as dothes. In an emergency ornaments can be melted down, 
and after England went off the gold standard, they could even be 
sold at a profit ; this, too, at a time when most investments could 
only be sold at a loss. The chief difficulty in uliliziug this resource 
was woman's right to the jewellery ; but iliough this must often 
have led to pawning rather than selliug, largo quantities were sold; 
which is further evidence of the goodwill generally subsisting in 
the vfilago between husband and wifo .3 Nor was there any real 
injustice in Government's demand being paid in part from these 
reserves, since Government did not raise its charge fur water till 
long after prices had risen, and all through the ixsriod of prosperity 
iftSBfemo more than 5 or 6 per cent of the gross produce iu laud 
revenue as against 30 or 40 per cent taken by Iho Sikhs.'t 

Some have supposed that the peasant was only induced to part 
with his gold by the appreciation in its value when England gave up 
the gold standard. My journal shows that this is not 
° ^ * the case and that E was already being sold in the cold 
weather of 1930-1 to meet Government duos. The following 
summer, the market price of wheat having fallen to Rs. 1-6 a maund, 
sale in canal irrigated tracts became very brisk, and it was estimated 
that in July and August of that year, when Government was 
collecting its summer dues, the shroffs of Amritsar bought gold in 
the central Punjab to the value of 64 lakhs as against only 17 lakhs 
twelve months earlier, and three-quarters of this is said to have come 

I Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, G.C.I.E., K.C.S I., K.C.V.O., C.B.E. 

“ Pb.Bhg,Em{y,Rp.,ng. 
s Seep. 304. 

^ Peasant, ^31. 
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from village sources.* Evenwhen the price of gold rose 30 per cent,® 
nearly all the gold that came upon the market from the village— and 
most of it came from this source — ^was distress gold, 3 and those who 
were not obliged to sell, for instance the larger landowners, did not 
do so. In the town, too, it is only the very modem-minded who are 
prepared to part with their ornaments for any other reason but 
necessity, So strong is this feding amongst Hindus that one of 
them said to the writer that a wife wouM only part with her jewellery 
‘ to save the life of her husband and a gazetted officer informed him 
that when he proposed to his wife that they should sell their jewellery 
as gold was so dear, she refused, saying they had enough for 
their living and should keep the jewellery for use as a last 
resource. Actually, it is the last resource but one : the last is 
the house. 

We have now seen how the fall in prices was adjusted between 
landlord and tenant, zemindar and serv^t, debtor and creditor, 
revenue-payer and Government, One further adjust- 
ment was necessary— a reduction in the standard of 
living, which had risen all over the province.^ This 
was most needed in the canal-irrigated tracts,5 where the rise had 
been greatest and the demand for cash was strongest. It may be 
said that the depression was felt in ratio to the use previously made 
of cash. The rupee famine was so great that in many villages it 
became difficult to change a ten rupee note, and the position 
described on p. 24S applies far beyond the limits of Sialkot. In all 
canal-iirigated tracts large sums were required to pay water rate 
and land revenue. The colonist suffered from a further dis- 
advantage. He relies for his living almost entirely u^n his 
farming, whereas in unirrigated tracts the peasant usually has some 
supplementary source of income such as military service, trading,'' 

* The enqniiy was IriiiiJlv made on my bebaJi by the Commiasioaei of 
Income-tax, Punjab, thcough bis focal stem. Enquiiiea were also made in 
other centres, and almost everywhere a marked difference was reported 
between 1930 and 1931. 

‘ At Bombay tbe price of gold par tola waa Ea. ai -s on 19 September 
1931, and Es. 34-4-O on 19 July t934. 

3 Only in the small tract of the Cbhaebb (see PsosoMf, 83) have I come 
across any appreciable vdlage sales for proht. Of the aoo crores exported 
from India since i October 1931 (see p, 341) about 23 per cent, i.e. 50 
crores, came from iiie Punjab (including tbe N.W. Frontier Province) and 
20 per cent from Madias (mmimation kindly supplied by tbe Present, 
Bombay Shrofb' Association). 

4 See Peasant, viii. 

3 Embracing in 1930-1 12-2 million out of 30'3 miUion acres {Census 

® p. 1S2. 

su 
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cattle-dealing, cartage, or even labour. The (lcprc.ssion has, 
tlierefore, been most severely felt in the colouieH. 

The finest colouists are to be found iu Lyallinir, and they were 
the first to brace themselves to Iho liaiufiil process of adjustment. 

Shahpur, with a more estrav.igaiil tradition,' was 
Boonomles jjiovj^er to move; but even lliero the process had 
begun before the close of 1930. Amongst the economies adopted, 
varying with the circumstances of proprietor and tenant, were the 
substitution of millet and maize for wheat, of homespun clothes for 
mill-made, and of the tonga for the motor; travelling third class 
instead of intermediate, walking on foot— perhaps shoos in hand— 
instead of going by lorry, the dismissal of servants, tlie re-starting 
of hand grinding, an increase in spinning, and even the flavouring 
of the morning enp of butter-milk with salt instead of sugar. One 
economy has been general throughout the province ; much less is 
spent upon social ceremonial, especially upon marriages. And, less 
satisfactory, in 1933 there were over 42,000 fewer boys at school 
tlian in 1932. 

In 1931, in commenting upon the past and the fall in prices, 

I wrote that prosperity had ' added Ulllo to the peasant’s real 
wealth, but greatly to his debt and alarmingly to liis 
ta dtagS numbers. It may be tliat a spell of harder con- 
ditions is necessary to give him a juslur sense of the 
value of money, and a clearer porcopliou of its relation to well being. 
If so, what appears at present as a calamity may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise.'* This is the hope lliai rises out of the 
depression, and there arc mdicalious lliat it may he lulfillod. 

' There^is no doubt,' says a recent report, ' that os a result of the hard 
times through which the agriculturist is passing, he has developed a 
real sense of the burden of debt, and a determination to do wliat he 
can to lessen it by slow and painful rcpaymont .'3 Repayment 
would indeed be the amende honorable ior Uie reckless burrowing of 
the past, and if it has been necessary more than once to comment 
severdy upon this defect in the Punjab peasant’s cliaractor, it is 
only fair to say that no one eould have met the present crisis with 
stouter heart, more cheerful spirit, and greater sense.'* 

^ p. 20» 

^ P 6 as»»i, chapters xl, xii. 

a Co-op. Sdc. Rpi. (1933), 29! cf. p. 163 supra. In Bengal, too, tho 
depression is teaching thiilt {Bmiai Co-op. Rp^. (i 933 )j 4}* 

4 The features of the depression described above apply generally through- 
out India. Shortage of food is rare, but everywhere credit is severely 
restiicted, Teservee greatly reduced, and puicliases mostly coi)^ed to 
necessaxlM. Cash rents are realized with great dilEculty, and thenKjnoy- 
lender's income is greatly coatraoied. 
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But if the crisis has mudi to teach the peasant, it has also a 
lesson for Government. In the opinion of the Economic Committee 
Oo-oporafion Leagfue of Nations it has tended almost every- 

where ' to strengthen the view that the State ought 
to give the national agricultural interest effective support 
In India this support is most needed in the field of credit. 
The slump has doubled the burden of debt, and if the contrac- 
tion of credit has stopped the flow of indiscriminate borrowing, 
in most areas it has raised the rate of interest upon fresh loans ; 
and upon old, owing to the difficulty of repayment, interest 
charges are accumulating and coming under the magnifying glass 
of compound interest. It may be too late to apply any remedy to 
the debts of the past and be necessary to leave their adjustment 
to the good sense of debtor and creditor, but provisicffl should at 
least be made for the future. The best judges are, I think, agreed 
that in future peasant credit must be controlled, if not curtailed. 
Some would do this by legislation, and various experinjents in this 
direction are being tried or considered in several provinces.* On 
surer ground are those who urge that the most satisfactory way of 
imposing control is throu^ co-operative credit. The way this 
control is exercised is described elsewhere.3 One of its merits is 
that it is done through the people themselves, and not through any 
external agency, and it has three other striking advantages : it 
lowers the rate of interest, it abolishes compound interest, and it 
gradually educates the peasant in the use of money. 

Many speak or write as if the peasant were hampered by not 
having enough money to handle. No one who has seen the way he 
spends it when he gets a large sum into his hands wiU thiiic this. 
What hampers him is his inability to use it to advantage. For 
long the co-operative movement in the Punjab has had more money 
at its disposal than it could prudently employ, because comparatively 
few could be trusted to employ any part of the surplus wisely. 
There is an intimate connexion between character and finance, and 
it has been repeatedly emphasized on my tours.< Accordingly, to 
teach the peasant how to handle money is the supreme economic 
need, and this can best, perhaps only, be done through the 
co-operative movement. It was this conviction that led the Punjab 
Banking Enquiry Committee of 1930 to make the extension of the 
co-operative credit movement its central leconunendation, and it 

»Op.cit„52. 

* In 1933, Bengal passed a Mnney-lenderB* Bill to conttol inteieat laics, 
and now the United Provinces have five bills nnder consideration (1934). 
chapter xiii. 

= + p. 103; Rusiicus 326-7. 
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calculated that it iia scheme were adoidecl, evcfy sitilahle village 
in the province would have a credit Middy witliin fifteen years.’ 
Unfortunately, owing t n the fmancial .si ringenoy, timr prerimia years 
have been lost and vei7 little of the neewsary extra at aft has been 
provided. 


Edmitm 

If the supreme need of the iicasanl is Co-operation, that of his 
children is primary education. Till recently the inability to read 
and write was no bar to tlio full expression of capacity 
ntitMacy character. Akbar remained illiterate to the end 

of his days, and one of the most remarkable Punjabis of the last 
generation, the late Nawab Bahram Khan, a Baloch chieftain whose 
word and counsel ran with authority from one end of BalacMstan 
to the other, could barely write his name. But, as already noted,* 
illiteracy is a handicap to those who have to lace the new age. 
To take but a single example ; in the old days the village community 
was strong, and Co-operation grew spontaneously out of the needs 
of the pe<^le ; but this is not sufficient to satisfy the varied puiposes 
and necessities of the modem world, For those, more complicated 
forms arc required, and tlioy are not possible with almost universal 
illiteracy. In 1931, loss than 10 jot cent of llto population of the 
Punjab was literate, .-ind in 1930 tlii.s wa.s foinid lo Iw the case with 
only 13 per cent of Uio members of our agricultural crodit societies.^ 
It is significant that in Julluiidur, wlicjc Ihc i>i'rceiitago (50) was 
highest, Co-oporatioii is most advaiHvd, and tliat in Miauwali, where 
it wafhnly 4 per cent, it makes but little headway. It is surprising 
that it should have made any headway at oil, .seeing that there arc 
numerous villages where for miles round not a single lit crate man 
can be found to work as seaetary to a bank."* 

It by no means follows that the goodness of a society is in 
proportion to the number of its Kteiatc members, but it is clear that 
even so simple an organization as a village bank 
Co-oMi*tioB requires a few who can read a pro-note and understand 
an account. The miracle is that it has been possible 
for years to lend out large sums without serious loss, sums now 
amounting to 7 aores (£S millions) and advanced to about 500,000 

’ Op. cit., 107. la 1929, 40 per cent of the viUageB of the province had a 
credit aociety . 

* p. 165. 

3 Co-op, 5 oo. apt, (1931), ag, 

♦ Ibid,, ^0. In 1933, Minnwali had 437 sodelioa wxta aDom'Uo.ooo 
membera, while ] ullundui had over 1,000 socielies with about jj.ooo mombe% 
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men, of whom only one in seven can read and write. Some cannot 
even count. In 1931, an officer was inspecting a bank in a large 
village in Shahpur. He asked a member who owed the society 
Rs, 362 whether he knew how much 62 was. He was told it 
was 30 times a plus 5, and going on from member to member he 
found that only two out of the fourteen present knew it was 
' 60 plus 2 It can be understood that when it comes to co-opera- 
tive purchase and sale, enterprise is severely limited by the general 
inability to read and write. Accordingly, to all the arguments 
commonly advanced in favour of primary educarion we may add 
the argument, which every co-operator will endorse and many have 
already put forward, that it is indispensable to the progress of 
Co-operation. And if anyone doubts the importance of this, let 
him remember the now familiar dictum of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that ' if Co-operation fails, then will fail the best hope 
of rural India 

And there is another argument which the times suggest. 
Since the war the world has definitely shrunk, and in many public 
matters common standards are emerging. In the 
“““ field of education, the accepted standard for civilized 
countries is that all should be able to read and write, and if India 
looks beyond her borders, she can hardly ignore the example of 
Russia, the one country in Europe whose conditions are comparable 
with her own. Even before the war Russia was well ahead of her in 
education,’ but as recently as 1920, 60 per cent of her male, and 
70 per cent of her female population were still illiterate. Now, 
however, the percentage is said to be less than io .3 There may be 
exaggeration in this, and it is not clear what exactly literacy^neans : 
some things, too, are taught which would be repugnant to both 
English and Indian sentiment.^ But it is credibly stated that now 
almost all children attend school for at least three or four years .5 
Compared with this, India with less than 10 per cent of her popula- 
tion literate, stands completely out-distanced. It is true that 
India's population is more than twice the size of Russia’s,® but 
neither this nor climatie conditions account entirely for the difference. 
Russia has come to regard illiteracy as a disease and has set herself 

I Rpi. 0} tht Royal Communon, 450. 

“ In 1913, 40 per cent ol the population were literate (Sherwood Eddy, 
The Challenge 0 / Russia (1931), 1J4). 

3 Maurice Hindus, The Great Offmsioe (1933), iSd, 

4 For instance, every teacher is obliged to give anti-religious Instructian 
(W. H, Chambedln, Notes published by Friends Service Council, January 

1932)- 

3 Hindus, op. dt, 

6 IJ 1931 the population of India was 353 millions ; now (i9S4) it 
jgyobably exceeds 360. The population of the U,S.S.H.. is about 170 minions. 
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toromovoil,atwIialcvorci)!.t,inilws!wHtisl pibsiblf .spaci' ol tlmi'. 
Bui India cindiuucs to wi* it as an iulicriUst wtMlciii'hs ami is not 
too discontented il souii' amall imjmiveineiit is renisterccl each 
decade. The last decade tlie iinpiovciwiit lefti-steied w!is a little 
over I per cent P 

In the I'unjah, in igja. the population iiirrcaw'il by over 
300,000,* and in 1932-3 the number of j)oy.s at school decreased by 
over 42,000. The Punjab Oovernmeut attributes this 
The Puujel) causes— the economic depre.ssion and ‘ the 

unshakable apatliy of the average villager '.3 Time can bo no 
question about the depression— in both Rolitak and tlio Nili B4r we 
found it at work^—but after my two tours, I cannot altogether 
subscribe to the latter. Apathy can of course be found, especially 
where the teaching is bad and the master holds aloof from the 
village. But the 1,400 miles I rode left me with the strong impres- 
sion that the peasant now wants education lor his boys ; not 
simply that they may got Covemment service, though this is a 
powerful lure, but also tliat tliey may lemn, as was often said, ' to 
rise and sit down ' and ' to become human Ireiugs M 

Education, however, will be but a Greek gift if it continues, 
as at present, to estrange boys from lir'lds and liomc. Tliis again is 
a commonplace, imd I icpeat il only because my tours 
JlJhoor** Imvo brought il vividly home in me and sugge.sl one 
or two possible remodk's. Before meulhming those, 
it is oirly fair to point out that in the last ten years great efforts 
have been made by the Punjab Education DcparlmeuI lo give a 
more rural character lo village education. One of the lirsl and bast 
measure? to bo taken in this dirccliou was to give a number of 
Secondary schools a small farm or garden ])bt for the boys lo 
cultivate.® Though they vary in ulilily, they are often a valuable 
addition to school life, as was shown by the one wo saw near Tam 
Taran,? The latest development in tlie same direction is the 
teaching, in vemaculai Middle sdiools, of agriculture, village sanita- 
tion, and rural economics, all in their simplest forms, under the 
general head of Rural Science.® 

I From 8'? to 9' 5 per cent of the population aged five yeais or more. 
For the whole population the literacy porceutage is only 8 (CeusMS 0/ Iniia, 
vol, I, pt. I, 3*4-3). 

* Sealth Admin. Rpt,, 193*, 

S Pb. Eiuc. Rpt, t. 
tpp. 173, Ml. 

5 p. 31 ; cf. p. 174 ! we came upon apathy too (p. 8a). 
s In 1933 there were 87 farm and 104 garden plot® (ibid., lO). 

7 p, 87. 
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In spite of farm and garden plot, I found a general consensus of 
opinion, shared in one case by schoolmasters,* that though the 
primary and vernacular middle course may have no bad effect, 
the Angb-vernacular Middle school tends to dissociate boys from 
the land, and that the High school is ‘ the boycott of the land 
My first conclusion, therefore, is that, though education is indispens- 
able for the peasant, it should not, in the case of most, go beyond 
the vernacular Middle, Some good judges would go further. 
Believing that the process of disintegration begins in the sixth class, 
they would restore the five-class Primary school and make that the 
natural term for the ordinary village boy .3 

In a recent book Sir George Anderson and Dr. Whitehead speak 
of ‘ the enslavement ’ of the Indian student.^ and they wonder why 
Mental alnveiy niany bi^s who once showed ' brightness, intelli- 
gence and initiative, have become shrouded ’ by it ; 
why, too, ' they depend so much on the dictated notes and on 
/memorized information, and why they have so limited and so 
material an outlook on life that an appointment to some minor post 
in Government service has become lo the large majority the be-aU 
and the end-all of university education .’5 If a mere layman may 
judge, there are at least three reasons for this. The first, and 
perhaps the most important, is the one noted on p. 70— that English 
is used fat too much as a medium of instruction. However well or 
ill this may suit the urban mind, it is utterly nnappropriate to the 
peasant mind, as anyone who has tried to interpret it will under- 
stand. The second is one given by a witness before the Lindsay 
Commission in 1930-1, The poverty of the average student, so 
he said, makes him try to pass an examination in th?” shortest 
possible time.® Education in India is cheap enough, but the figures 
given on pages 173 and 211 read with those on pages 268-9 show the 
kind of pressure that peasant boys may be subject to, and it is a 
further argument for not encouraging them to go beyond the 
vernacular Middle unless unusually intelligent. The third reason 
requires special emphasis, for its importance is not perhaps 
sufficiently recognized. My jcmmal shows that the average high 
school boy is often under-nourished and over-worked. To pass his 
examinations, he must do three or four hours’ home-work a day, and 
holiday ta^ tend to be so severe that a boy we met in Jhelum had 


' p. 31. 

’ p 31 : c{. p as, 

3 The Piimary school now has four classes 

4 ChnsHm Edtuahm »» India, 193 *. 36 . 

3 Tbid., ao. 

® Ibid., 17. 
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to do nearly My hours’ work in a ten days' ('hriaiiuas holiday,’ 
And all this has to he eiuliired at (hat most tlilfiniU (jnw wlieu boys 
arc passing Iroin cliildhood to adoU'Sft'iice. Can we wonder that 
they often bring a fagged or ‘ enslaved ' brain lo college, and that 
they have little time or inclination to lend a hand in courtyard or 
field, and that they rarely think it po.ssibIe to return to the land, 
As to the last, it is not only that they are afiaid, apparently with 
reason, of being regarded as failures,’ but eight years of schooling 
and coddling at home leave them rumble to endure laborious days 
under a hot stm,3 ' Wlien il is hot, they fear for their health and 
run off to Delhi,' was the ironic comment made in Rohtak,'* Very 
dffierently are things managed in a peasant country like Austria, 
where holidays really are holidays and boys as a matter of course . 
help their parents in the field. 

The consequence of this divorce between the secondary school 
and the land is that districts in which such schools abound are full 
of unemployed half educated zemindars. This was 
lOTdrnowheM mentioned on my first tour,S and a few more cases 
may perhaps be given. A landlord 1 met in 1932 
told me that Ire had nine .sons, to all of whom Iiu4>ad given some kind 
of education. Two had passed the middle standard, two more had 
matriculated, and one was a B.A. Only two oul of the nine were 
employed, and of the rest only one was oullivating, though the 
father had 150 acres of colony laud in adcUtioii to laud in his own 
village. As the B.A, son said — ' Wo are too amhiUous,' Tlircc 
days later, I met a B.A. student who told me that hLs father was a 
Subedar Major with 140 acres of good colony land, and lhat he was 
one of SSven sons, all of whom were more or less educated. None 
of them had a job, and none of them cultivates, ' I have no 
tendency towards cultivation,’ he said, and apparently his brothers 
had no ‘ tendency ' cither : they were too dignified. In result the 
Subedar Major has to support not only his seven sons but also their 
eight children. One more case. I was sipping an early morning 
cup of tea in the compound of a rest house near the Indus when I 
noticed at a little distance a servant of the rest house eyeing me 
uncertainly and holding something crumpled in his hand. Afraid 
to approaxi, he seemed rooted to the ground, until I made a motion 
with my hand, when he ran towards me. Heavily dressed, but all 
his cbthes old, discoloured, crumpled, and worn, and his puggaree 
twisted loosely about an unbrushed head, he presented me with the 


a 

3 

4 

5 


PP- 31, fip- 


p. 174 : cf. 155. 

Susiicus, 35S : cf. p. *43 supra. 
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following petition in English ; ' I am a poor water-carrier and in 
this poverty I got my son educated up to B.A. ... I approach 
your goodness with the request for emptoyment and hope you will 
be kind enough to do something for us poor people and thus lift us 
from the filthy life we are obliged to lead.’ How human I Yet 
once more education had been no boon. These cases explain the 
remark made in a recent Education Report that the decline in the 
number of boys in middle and h^jh schools is partly due ' to a 
growing consciousness among the peasantry that the education 
imparted in schools leads nowhere It is some consolation for 
thk decline that four-fifths of it has taken place in the secondary 
stage of education.’ 

If primary education is indispensable to the peasant and higher 
education ' leads nowhere is it feir either to the many for whom 
there is no school near at hand or to the few who go 
through high school and college, at heavy cost to 
themselves and the State, to spend so much more 
upon secondary and collegiate education than upon 
primary ? In 1933, 186 lakhs were spent upon the 
tormer, and oiy 3S upon the latter. 3 It is not suggested that the 
whole of the 186 lakhs should have been spent upon primary schools, 
but actually, had it been done, it would have been possible to educate 
nearly a miUion more boys, for the aimual cost of educating a hoy 
in a primary school is oidy Rs. 10. Compare this with Rs. 44 for 
the Wgh school, Rs. 177 for an Arts College and Rs. 571 for a 
Professional College.3 In a province where less than ro per cent of 
the population is literate, such figures smack of disproportion. In 
Russia, the policy is now ‘ to rsuse the whole mass ' as far as ISsources 
permit, and when this has been done, to ' try to find the resources to 
push the best of the masses to a higher levd Germany has gone 
even further, Univeisity students there rose from 63,000 in 1911 
to 1*3,000 in 1931, and, as in India, the increase is attributed in part 
to ‘ the sodal ambitions of parents who made every sacrifice that 
their sons might rise to be officials or professional men and avoid 
the stigma of ordinary work '.S This year, therefore, admissions to 
the university have been Hmited to 15,000 ; and correspondingly, 
it is proposed to divert a large number of children ' from the 
secondary schools into practical trades '.5 In this, India and 
Germany would seem to he on all fours, and if the German policy 
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' Op. oii., 3, 

’ Ibid., 6 . 

3 Pi. Educ. Ept., 4-5. Overhead and certain other ebatgea amounting 
to 56 lakhs have not been taken into account. 

< Wicksteed, op. cit., i6g, 

S The Times, 29 Dec. 1933, 
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■were folkiwed, a lurRe sum wiiuld l>e availaltle kir Hie fixtension of 
primary cduealioii. 

Us oxtonsiou ou a larsu scale is m) luwssary and yet, Imaiidally, 
presents so lormidaWt' a pniWeni thal every possible means of 
economy must be cmwidei-ed. One suRgesls itself at 
once, in a country vsbere most l>ui!(l and repair their 
own houses, it seems unnecessary that Government 
should undertake the. respousibilily ol providing and repairing school 
houses. In Palestine, if a village want.e a .sdiool, it must provide 
both land and buildings, or tlicir cost.* The same policy should 
surely be followed in India, and when one remembers the cnonuou-s 
sums spent by Rohtak villages upon mosque and dub,* expenditure 
■which has its parallel aU over the Punjab, there seems nothing 
fantastic in the idea. Already amongst Sikhs, when a Khaisa school 
is to be built, the Sikhs living in the neighbourhood contribute part 
of the manual labour required, digging the eartli, preparing and 
carr3nng the day, and lifting the bricks. And very recently a Sikh 
correspondent wrote : ' Just at this time a hostel is being built, 
and I have seen parties of villagers from far and near doing every 
kind of labour at it, each village serving for throe days and running 
their own free kitchen. Each parly was complotu in itself, com- 
prising carpenters, Ijuildors, and hand laboiirors- ^vorkers of both 
sexos and ol all iigo.s.’ This is tho spirit lo be liMncsaed to the 
education ol tho province. 

One minor economy suggested by my tours may also he 
mentioned. I have been surprised lo lind walcrmcn employed by 
schools wlici'O water could bo l)ad clo.so by. Tim 
tsm^ explanation was tlmt tho drawing ol water was con- 
sidered inconsistent witli the dignity of education 1 
This, too, in a country where water is the first essonUal of life. One 
thinks of tlie days when one had to stagger up a sleep flight of 
stairs with a tub of steaming hot water for some older boy's bath. 
One thinks, too, of the western Punjab where the village watorraan 
hardly exists ; and also of the Training School at Moga described 
on p. 107 where (apart from two gardeners) a single servant, a 
sweeper, is employ^ for I5oboys.3 


Influence of the Amy 

In the village there are three important educational influences 
at work. With two of these, the co-operative society and the 
school, we have now dealt. The third is the army, and for the 
general purposes of life it is perhaps the most educative of the three. 

* Aacertained locally. 

» m. 176-8. 

Anderson and 'Wldtehsad, op. cit, 109. 
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At most of our gatherings the livest and best informed minds were 
those of the soldiers. The soldier's horizon is not bound by his 
village.in many cases, since the war, not even by India ; and now he 
is always taught to read and write. If all young men had to go 
through the army, there would soon be an end of illiteracy. But 
the army does much more than leach the peasant to read and write. 
It increases his self-respect and his sense of duty and truth ; it 
teaches him to control his passions — soldiers are not often mixed 
up in murders — and to keep step with others ; also such useful 
habits as bathing daily, wearing dean clothes and keeping fit. It 
has been said of the Russian army that it is ' the peasant’s 
university and the same may almost be said of the Indian. On 
the material side its influence is equally striking, as we saw again 
and again on tour.’ It has brought prosperity to whole tracts and 
in many areas has greatly mitigated the severity of the fall in prices. 
First and last, therefore, it is one of the Punjab’s greatest advantages 
that two-thirds of the Indian Army are recruited within its borders. 

But nothing is perfect, and the influence of the army has its 
weak points. One is that in increasing self-respect it magnifies izzat, 
and in. India izzat has an awkward way of making a 
man stand in his own light .3 I can think of two 
neighbouring tribes, one of which has much closer 
ties with the army than the other. The men of the one will not put 
their hands to many forms of labour cheerfully undertaken by the 
men of the other ; such as plying ponies for hire, working in the 
quarries, or going out as masons, and the difference is not simply 
one of necessity. On the other hand, the men of the more martial 
tribe are more straightforward and dependable, less indined to 
extravagance and show, cleaner in their houses, and thriftier. 
Thrift is one of the lessons that the army is beginning to teadi, and 
it provides both the opportunity and the need ; the opportunity, 
because it pays its men so well ; and the need because, to keep its 
men fit, it is obliged to give them a higher standard of living than 
most of them enjoy in their homes, and without thrift they cannot 
hope to maintain it on the expiry of their service. The best way of 
encouraging thrift in the peasant is to give him a co-operative 
society, and a certain number of regiments have started societies 
accordingly, with such satisfactory results that it is surprising that 
more have not followed their example.’ 


’ Wicksteed, op. oit., 93. 

» Cf,pp,5i, 84. 

3 Cf.p 30. 

♦ ’ ThesiuaUgroupafAimysooletiwcontinuetodowoIl, and coasiderable 
sums been acoumnlated' (Co-oJ>. Soc. Spt. (1933), 47). Some regiments 
hj^ve compulaoiy savings funds, which serve the same purpose in part. 
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Another wciik jitiinl is thiil wliwi the soldier returns tci his 
village, ho cannot conivOe wiUr (he oidiuuiy iiensani in hard 
sustained work thiimgU the heat of a Iwt weather day. 

sna^ftine work;' 

® is the kind of thing dial is frwly .said in tlie village,' 
not perhaps widioul a touch of envy by those who note llie soldier's 
higher standard of living and his somewhat lower standard of work. 
In spite of the hardships that he has doubtless borne in tent and field, 
the soldier at the end of Ids seven years’ service is sometimes tempted 
to employ another to work under bun or, if he is an oHia>r, to let out 
his land to tenants. I was at some pains to discover whether lie 
took more readily to improved methods of cultivation than the 
ordinary peasant, and my conclusion is that, though there is nothing 
to choose between sepoy and peasant, there is a type of officer, 
energetic, intelligent, thrifty, and often much travelled, who is keen 
to improve his fanning and ready to make experiments. My journal 
mentions three such, two of them Muslims, and the third a Sikh J at, 
who is one of the best co-operators in tlic province and leads in all 
progressive enterprise.’ Such men arc the salt of. the countryside, 
Of much the same typo were a group of .Jat Sikhs met near Tam 
Taran, who wore doing two things often considered derogatory by 
11)0 somindar— kecphig poultry mul growing vegolabte. ' Wo saw 
voiy good men growing them in Krauco, and I ho thought came to 
us— -wliy is it shame to grow them lierc ? ’’ The war killed many 
splendid men from tho Pmijnb, but in widening (ho minds of lliosc 
who served abroad and returned it gave tho province soin6ll)U)g of 
value to balance its loss. It bos even helped to introduce a new 
humoni’-y into village life, ‘ More the war,' said the griazled 
Captain we met at Bori, ‘ women had no tezat and men lical them 
with shoes, but now beating is stopped and a woman has two annas' 
worth of mat.’* 

The influence of tlie army for good might bo almost as^mt 
with women as with men, if tho opporlunitic.s offered by the existence 
of married quarters were used to the full. These are 
regularly inspected and those who live in them are 
obliged to keep them clean. For women who come 
from the eastern half of the Punjab, this is a useful lesson, but even 
more useful are the lessons to be learnt in regard to health. This 
weak has begun, and soldiers’ wives are realizing for the first time 
what dean midwifery means and how much they have to learn in the 
care of themselves and their children. That this is appreciated by 
their husbands is shown by two cases. In one Sikh regiment, the 

* p. 33 : cf. p. 67, 5 p. 87. 

« pp. 43, 71,85. 4 p. 18O. 
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sepoys began sending for their wives to have their babies in the 
regimental lines under expert medical aid instead of in the village 
with only the untrained midwife to look after them ; and the 
ex-of&cers were so much impressed by what they saw, when they 
revisited the regiment, that of their own accord they subscribed 
Es. 100 towards the work. In another cantonment, the Indian 
gunners refused at first to have a dispensary for their women, but 
hearing of its advantages from other units, they decided to subscribe 
regularly to its cost. Nearly all units now have provided some 
kind of medical aid for their women and children, and it generally 
takes the shape of a small dispensary served by a medically-trained 
woman, who is shared by all the units in the cantonment. Since, 
however, Government accepts no responsibility for the health of its 
soldiers' families, such funds as can be raised must be spent upon 
providing medical aid rather than on welfare work, and in 193a only 
five cantonments had health workers. Two of them, Jhansi and 
Mardan, ' are enthusiastic as to the benefit,'* and this is easily 
understood, since, ultimately, welfare work is more important than 
curative. 

But the work, like all village reconstruction work, cannot go 
on without funds, and where are they to come from ? At present 
riaanoa ^ obtained from regimental funds and soldiers' 

contributions, and to a lesser extent from the Indian 
Red Cross Society,* but they are entirely inadequate for their 
purpose. Little can he expected from the Army Department, for 
it is always being pressed to reduce its budget. On the other hand, 
most Provincial Governments are anxious to improve rural con- 
ditions, and it is becoming increasingly clear that real imj^bvement 
must begin with the home. But it is very difficult for any Govern- 
ment to penetrate the home. Education provides the best means, 
but it touches only the young, and if the older are left to themselves, 
thSS is danger of the young not being able to get their way with the 
old and of a golf opening between the two, and even of the school 
displadng the home. The village Health worker provides another 
means, but she works at a disadvantage compared with a health 
worker in a cantomnj^t. She has to deal with homes scattered over 
a whole tahsil or district, and must spend much time and money in 
getting from one place to another. In a cantonment, the families 
to be assisted live dose together, and the atmosphere with its 
mixture of military disdpline and novd ideas is mote favourable, 
to change than that of the village. Seed sown there is more likely 
to take root, and when the women go hack to their homes they can 
• 

' Indian Red Cross Sansfy Rpt. {193*). S*' 

* Ibid., 37. 
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bo relied upon to broadf;o.t it amiingsf (lu-ir iK'if'liboms in a way 
that no Health worker can do. 1 bclievt' that money .spent in (iiig 
way would Ix' twice as productive as nujoey .spent on more ennven- 
tional lines, I suggest, Ihereion', that all Provincial (loveimnents 
should subscribe to the welfare work of the Aimy in proportion to 
the number of men serving in it from their provinces ; and to 
encourage the men themselves In siih.sciihe more freely, tlic grants 
might well hear some proportion to the amount .stdiscrihed, subject 
to sucli maximum as may be nocesfiary for budget purposes, 

PolUics 

‘ The best laws,’ says Aristotle, ‘ will bo of no avail unless the 
young are trained by habit and education in the spirit of the 
The Puntali constitution.’ With less than lo per cent Uterato it 
^ was not to be expected that the peasant would 
understand much about the constitution of government. My tours 
suggest that he understands very little indeed beyond the limits 
of Ms district.' Amongst those who at a village meeting normally 
squat on the ground only ' one or half a one ' had any clear idea of 
the higher powers, and few could even difCeronliate between 
Governor and Viceroy, Hardly anyone had Imard of anylliiug .so 
novel as a Minister, and no one luuliUDiv Hum the lumicsl noiions of 
his functions. ' They are made by our voles ; we have no know- 
ledge what they do,’* is about as far as einyoiic could go. And minds 
were equally blank about Coundl and As-sembiy. Yet wlicn I made 
my second tour, the Reform .sdirmc had heeii in opemlion for ien 
years. As to voles, they are commonly given on personal or tribal 
grounds, without reference to political questions, and, as we saw 
in the last chapter, woman’s inlluoncc may bo the deciding fnclor .3 
And since candidates must usually be ineu with long purses— a .seat 
Ml the Legislative Council will often cost Rs. 10,000 or even acuwo 
(£1,300)'!— it Mows that the peasant has little chance of election. 
A spedal obligation, therefore, rests with tile larger landowner 
to guard his interests.! 

' See II, 13, 27-9, 32, 143, 239, and d. JtwsOcMi, 309, 314. 

* p.*9. 

3 p, 288, 

4 A membei of the Fanjab Legislative Council is reported to have 
admitted is Council having spmt Its. 28,000 on his election {Civil S' Military 
Catetls, 9 March 1932). 

5 The position would not appear to be very diflerent in Bombay judging 
^ a letter written by Mr. R. G. Gordon (I.C.S. retired) and pubhshed in The 
Thiw oi 3 May 1934, 1931 ha examined 300 voters oi all classes individu- 
ally in a Bombay district, a^ found that only 30 know oi the existenj e of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, and only 10 knew anything of its functions. 
Compare the vety similar experiment described on p. 239. 



MR. GANDHI 3jS 

This was the position three years ago, and my recent enquiries 
do not suggest any great change. In the poorer tracts still almost 
no interest is tato, and this is even the case in the country round 
Delhi. One who knows it well says that the go per cent or more who 
wear dhotis* and seldom visit a town know nothing of politics, and 
that the few who occasionally ‘ put on trousers ' to visit one know 
just enough ' to suit their requirements In the central Punjab, 
where high schools are much in evidence and communications good 
and there is often a large sprinkling of returned emigrants, people 
are beginning to listen to political talk, sometimes to their hurt, as 
we saw in Amritsar, where in 1930, when the dvil disobedience 
movement was at its height, five or six Sikh villages got into trouble 
for not paying their land revenue.* Very few daily newspapers 
penetrate to the village— this need not be regrett^l— but their 
contents are often read out to those who ate unable to read, and as 
interest increases, this practice wU no doubt spread. Meanwhile 
the motor bus, which sometimes penetrates further than the news- 
paper, is breaking down mental as weU as physical barriers. 

Though the peasant as a whole is indiSerent to politics, if some 
question arises which touches his life at a sensitive point, interest 
Mr Oandld suddenly quicken, or even flare. Land revenue 
and water rate arouse universal interest, and the fall 
in prices has. been the subject of constant discussion and often of 
strong feeling. An instance of this is given on p. 29, and a year 
later, when I asked a large gathering of zemindars on the hanks of 
the Indus, whether they had heard of Mr, Gandhi, their replies came 
like a spatter of bullets. ' How should we not have heard ? ’ 

' He has ruined us.’ ‘ It is he who prevents our grain beflig sdd.’ 

‘ If we cannot pay back the money-lender’s loans, it is his doing.’ 

' We want nothing from Gandhi-ji,’* and so forth. This is typical 
of the Muslim west and north. Elsewhere, too, there are many who 
getrabely believe that the economic depression is due to the civil 
disobedience movement, and it must be confessed that in 1930, 
when this deplorable movement was at its height, there was some 
justification for the view. Personally Mr. Gandhi is regarded by 
many Muslim peasants with respect, and in the east often with 
admiration, and by Hindu and Sikh he is revered (to quote a weE- 
infornied correspondent) ‘ in the remotest village and in the smallest 
household ’. The general feeling was well expressed by the Hissar 
money-lender who said : ‘ Our wisdom cannot reach as high as his .’5 
' Skirt worn by Hindus. 
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Bui il k as Maliatma or saint, luul not as a i)olitical leader, tliat lie is 
revered or admired. 

Jndging from certain reports that came lo the notice of the 
writer in 1932, conditions in other parts of India would not appear 
to difler much fiom those in tlio Punjab. In Madras, 
less tlnm 10 per cent weic reported to take any interest 
in the civil disobedience movement and in the measures taken to 
combat it, and in Bengal and the Central Provinces, the peasantry 
were described as completely indifferent to politics and wanting only 
to be left in peace. About the same lime Sir Daniel Hamilton, who 
has shown his sympathy with the Bengal peasant in characteristically 
practical fashion by organizing an cstata of many thousand acres on 
co-operative lines, wrote : ‘ I spend my winters among the paddy 
fields of Bengal, but among my 9,000 people I know not one who 
cares a paddy straw about votes.' There arc two reasons for this 
indifference. One is that nearly all the questions agitated in 
newspapers and Council are remote from the peasant’s daily life 
or touch it so indirectly that the connexion is not apparent to the 
uneducated mind. The other goes deeper. Writing in iqob, Lowes 
Dickinson said that his study of democracy ' liad convinced Mm 
that it was a menace to the poor rather than to the rich, because 
the rich have the inlclligenoe and the leisure lo manipulate llie 
political macliino, whereas the poor are too ituacpcrienccd and too 
much occupied iu the struggle tor exisLoiice or, ms Iho peasant 
puts it himself, in filling his belly. Il Is for the ixfiilical scientist to 
say whether tliis view of democracy is true or nut, bul it is clearly 
one that should be pondered by all who.se biudness U is to iv-sliapo 
the conSitution of India and who care for iho peasiuii ; and as one 
of the latter, I venture to urge tltal amongst the many who arc at 
present competing for protection and safeguard, there is none with 
stronger daim than the peasant. 


Riconsintciion — Ways and Means 
It is the peasant's financial interest that requires special 
protection. In regard to this, three propositions may be laid down ; 

^ firstly, that government sliould bo carried on as 
The^e asant a economically as possible ; secondly, that of the money 
raised by taxation the peasant should get ite full 
share to which he is entitled by his numbers and his needs ; and, 
thirdiy, that until there is a substantial rise in prices, he should not 
be required, either directly or indirectly, to pay mote than he has 

* E. M. Forster, Gi>ldiwort)iy Lowes DuMitson {1934), 90. 
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paid in any of the last three years' for the general purposes of 
government. 

No one is likely to dispute the first of these propositions. Yet 
who with any knowledge of village life could not point out some 
substantial economies that could be made to the peasant's advantage 
and without prejudice to the public good ? One or two examples 
have already been given, and others could be added, but the con- 
ditions under which this book is necessarily written forbid this. 
One generally accepted fact may, however, be emphasized : demo- 
cratic government on western lines is expensive government. If, 
therefore, it is to be introduced into a poor country like India, it is 
the bounden duty of aH concerned to reduce the cost wherever 
possible and of die comparatively few who are fortunate enough 
to hold a public post, whether hi^ or low, to be content with the 
market wage for their services, and in return to give full measure to 
those they serve. The idea of service for the common good is as 
much an Indian as an English ideal,’ but there are many public 
servants who forget that they are the servants of the public, If 
only the majority would remember this and act accordingly, no one 
would gain more than the peasant. 

One way in which he would gain is indicated in the jonmal.3 
Another may be suggested by the Mowing conversation, which I 
Swvice ^ young Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 

who was in charge of a rural dispensary in the hills, 
and I repeat it because it illustrates a common mental attitude 
amongst officials (there are many exceptions), which prevents the 
peasant getting fuU value for the taxes that be now pays with such 
difficulty. 

' Do you tour much in these hiUs ? ' I asked. 

' I never tour unless anyone sends for me.’ 

‘ And does that often happen ? ' 

^ Hardly ever : the people are too poor. Only one person is 
rich enough to pay the fees.’ 

‘ But do you only go when you are paid ? ’ 

‘ Yes, that is the rule.’ 

‘ Surdy, there must be many in these hills who are too ill to 
come to the dispensary ? ' 

' A true word, but in that case someone comes for medicine 
and brings a list of those who want it, and I send it to them.' 

‘ But do you never go and see them in their villages ? ’ 

T la th«ge years he has bean granted substantial remissions of taxes, 
seep. sJS.ng, 

» Cf. p. 837. 

S p. 215. 

m 
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‘ There is no order.’ 

' Tlien do you attend only llw-sc who rinno to .see you ? ' 

‘ Yes, (hat is the rule. No one cm- tours.' 

' But could you not do great good, if you visited (he villages 
round ? When wo tour, many lu-iiig the Memsahih their sick.' 

' Yes, there are many sick, but there is no rule that one should 
see them.' 

‘ In these things should you look to Ihe codes for your rules ? 
There must also be times when yon are dull and have too little to do,’ 

‘ Yes, often. Last year I got leave, but this year I shall have 
to stay.' 

' Then why not amuse yourself by visiting a village every day 
or every other day. You would get exercise — are you not getting 
a little fat ?— and keep fit, and time would pass quickly, and your 
heart would he happy.’ 

‘ It is a good plan, and I will do it.’ 

' If you do, aU the people will bless you and weep when you 
leave.’ 

The story requires only one comment. Thougii he did not 
tour, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon was popularly regardwl as a good 
doctor. So little does the vlUage expect of the ordinary Govenunent 
servant, 

The second proposition will idso be readily ticcepU'd in theory, 
but there is oven more danger of Us being ignored in pnudint. One 
thinks of the enurmun.s .subsidius made hi the past to 
Tin yeuant'a the .stooi industry, at ono lime greater than tlio total 
mmueV**° amount spent by all Governments in India, Central 
ft and Provmcial, on Gic agricultuml devclopineut of the 
country,* and of the large sums spent upon .secondary and collegiate 
education, from which Uio townsman has benefited much more tlian 
the peasant. The peasant’s numbers alone would justify two- 
thirds* of the revenues of the country being spent upon him, awWiis 
needs, viewed from any modern standpoint, give the claim irresistible 
force. India might well adopt Turkey’s new motto : ' The Master 
of this country is the Peasant.’^ 

If it did so, there would be no danger of the lliird proposition 
bmng violated ; namely, that not one anna more should be taken from 
’ the peasant for the general purposes of government 

tuatioB ° taken in any of the last tliree years. 

If anyone doubts the truth of this, let him study the 

t Fmsani (second edition), 176. 

* In India, 67 per cent of the popnlation live by the ’ exploitation of 
animals and vegetaUon' (CwiiMi, 276). In the Punjab, the corrraponding 
percentage is 63} {Punjab Ce»m, 214). 

s See article in The Timee, doted 28 October 1933. 
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figures given on pp. 268-9 and 349. That the peasant has so far 
struggled through the economic depression without actual collapse 
is because, on the one hand, he has drawn upon his reserves and 
reduced his standard of living, and because, on the other. Govern- 
ment has remitted large sums of land revenue and water rate and 
the money-lender has not pressed him unduly for the repayment of 
his loans. But now his reserves are largdy exhaust^, and his 
standard of living cannot be reduced any further without impairing 
his energies. In considering fresh taxes, too, it must be remembered 
that in the field of taxation ‘ agriculturists are compelled to accept 
the conditions imposed on them : they cannot pass on to others the 
burden of the charges they have to carry 

Yet ‘ the people's needs, not their tongues, do loudly call ’. In 
the Punjab, only 10 per cent of the males (aged five years and over) 
can read and write and less than 2 per cent of the 
umSs females, and in the case of bo5rs the number at school 

is not only not keeping pace with the increase in the 
population, but is actually declining. So, too, with members of 
agricultur^ credit societies.® In the field of agriculture, little 
progress can be expected rmtil holdings are consolidated, and 
though, as we have seen,3 almost miraculous results have been 
achieved through Co-operation, only about 500,000 acres have been 
consolidated since 1921, when the work began, and there are 
millions more to be done. In the sphere of health, one nerf only 
recall the 200,000 mothers in India who die every year in childbirth 
and the 179 infants out of every 1,000 who die in the Punjab before 
they complete their first year.i One of the country’s most crying 
needs is more women doctors, yet in the Punjab accoramodStion for 
medical students is so limited that every year ' more and more 
women candidates find it difficult to secure admission’. The 
Punjab Government admits that a separate medical school for 
wdm3n should be established as soon as possible, but says nothing 
about the provision of funds ; and in regard to another prc^sal, 
of equal importance to women, it writes : — ' The scheme for the 
provision of a women’s hospital at every district headquarters 
and of a section for women at most of the tahail headquarters 
hospitals is unlikely for financial reasons, to be realized for a 
very Ipng tiine.’S 


• league of Mataons, op. eit., vd. i.. 6a. 

« Co-op, Soe, Ept. (1933), as. 

3 pp. ao2, 245. 

4 pp, 281, 3H. In British India, m 1930, the number was 181. 

s SospitiilsRpi.{m<l),M3 InIndia,ini93i.medicaJcpUegMCimtamed 
only 335 women students (O'Malley, litdWs Soaid Hmiage (i934)p ^"5)* 
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It is these ' flnaneiiil roiisims ' which, since the hill in prices, 
have brought nearly all rccmistruction processes to ti sfanilslill. 

And considen*d in teniw of Secretaiial eodes and 
orthodox fuitmci', llu'y oppose an iiisupciuhle obstacle 
to development on any scale, Yet development is 
essential, if only to bring lndi,a uito line with post-war standards 
dsewhere, and with the great developnu'iil tluit is being attempted 
in suclr different countries as Italy, Tmkey, and Russia. The 
example of Russia is of particular moment, for in many ways its 
conditions resemble India’s, and whatever one’s political views, one 
must admit that an immense effort is being made, greater than any 
in history, to improve the conditions of life for over loo million 
peasants. Whether the effort will succeed or fail is not yet dear, 
but meanwhile it is a challenge to all Governments that have to deal 
with the problem of ignorance, poverty, and waste on a large scale to 
bestir themselves to the utmost. In saying this, I intend no 
advocacy of Russian method and pace. No true co-operator will 
approve the strong element of compulsion so ruthlessly applied by 
the U.S.S.R. to those who would talce a line of their own ; nor will 
anyrane who knows the peasant, or even human nature, believe too 
readily that men can be reformed in the mass by five-year plans. 
What India needs is, firstly, a twcniy-fivc year plan, bucked by men 
who have studied the village and are prepared to ' bring forth fruit 
with patience ’ ; and secondly, a steady flow of money to luianco 
the plan. 

It is this last that couccras us here. Tlvc coinhinalion of 
prolonged depression with iiewasary, hut far too expensive, 
politic^refoim makes the financing of any plan eonmien.sur!itc wUh 
the people’s needs a matter of exceptional dilliciilly, All ways, 
therefore, great and small, must be explored. In doing lliis, T shall 
confine myself mainly to the Ihmjab, since it is my theme and the 
sphere of my very limited knowledge. It will ho for (hose wlKTlfAve 
knowledge of other provinces to say how far what Mows can be 
applied elsewhere. 

My first proposal is one suggested by my tours. Again and 
again we came across public works, costing sometimes over 
Rs. 10,000, which had been undertaken by villages on 
initiative and at their own expense : 
drinking wells, tanks, mosques, temples, dubs, and 
even village lanes which had been paved.* These things were being 
done by the peasant cheerfully for the simple reason that he wanted 
them. The lesson is, when the peasant wants a tiling sufficiently, 
he is prepared to pay for it. If in the past he has not been prepared 

' Cf.pp.93, 165, 176, 178, In Jullandur 70 villages have paved tlicit lanes. 
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to pay for most of the beneficent activities of Government, it is 
partly because Government has been willing to pay for them itself, 
and partly because they have not always been in keeping with the 
needs of the village.' Matters might be very different if, on the one 
side. Government refused to pay for certain things (e.g. school 
buildings) or bear more than part of their cost, and if, on the other, 
the village were aslced to pay only for schemes it wanted. One of 
these is the consolidation of holdings. This work is of the ntmost 
importance to the agricultural development of the country and till 
a year ago had been carried on at the expense of Government. 
When prices fell. Government found itself obliged to reduce its staff, 
and in time villages which wanted consolidation came to realize that 
they might have to wait indefinitely if they did not pay part of the 
cost. The result last year was the raising of Ss. 16,000.' The 
co-operative movement affords another and even better example. 
One-third of its total annual cost, 15^ lakhs, is home by co- 
operators.3 One more instance may be given. In 193a, the Junior 
Members of the Red Cross Society in the Punjab raised a lakh, 

' mostly by sacrifice of their pocket money to provide their poorer 
class-fellows with medicines and spread information about health.'* 

My second proposal is a tax, not for the general purposes of 
Government, but for the special purpose of village reconstruction. 

The tax suggested is a small cess on all wheat, cotton, 
A cMB on oilseeds, and gram despatched by rail from a Punjab 
wh«»t, ootton, analogy for this may be found in the 

cess levied on cotton for the improvement of cotton 
cultivation. Even if the cess were only one anna per hag in the 
case of wheat, oilseed, and gram, and one anna a maund iif the case 
of ginned cotton, it would probably yield over 10 lakhs a year. 
This amount, less the cost of collection, should be ear-marked for 
expenditure upon village reconstruction, and its allocation should 
betibne by a board on which every important village interest, 
peasant as well as landowner, should be represented. The cess 
proposed is so small that it would probably be carried by the 
middleman, and even if he passed it on to the producer, the latter 
would scarcely feel it. 

My third proposal is also a tax, but one that affects the whole 
of In^ia. From i October 1931, to 30 June 1934, gold to the 
value of zoo crores was exported from India. Had 
A tar on gold subject to an export tax of only i per cent, 

' Cf. pp. 157. 200. 

> Co-op. Soc. Rpt. (J933), 35- 

3 la 1932-33, Goverament contributed I0'39 lakha, excluding the coat of 
its consolidating stafi (ibid., 3). 

4 Titditm Red Cvoss Soci^ Rpt, (1932), 40, 
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th« yield would luivo liw'n two rt'ores, and llie wlu)l(> of this 
might most properly have Ikh'U set asith' tor village rerimslmolum, 
since, if the Pimjah is any guule, inosl of it proliably entues fiiitu the 
village. Is it now t(jo late to lap the stream ? It is still llowing 
strongly— s8 crorcs wont in the hust twelve nuintlis amt it nuy well 
continue for another yeiu or two. If .so, u lav of r or j per cent 
might still yield a crore or two, anil if tlii.s wei« dLslrilmted according 
to the origin of the gold,* the Pniijiib wonUl gel many lakhs. Tlie 
tax would fall vei'y lightly on the peasant, for, iigain juilging by 
the Punjab, he can have little gold left to sell ; and so far as the 
tax fell on the town-dweller, it could be regarded a.s a .small .set-off 
for the large sums spent upon him in Uie past. 

My last proposal is more novel and can be c.vplained only in the 
briefest terras. In 1931, 1 expressed the opinion that, if Government 
could not find the funds to extend Co-opecatiou as 
recommended by the Punjab Banking Ei^uiry 
Committee, they should be borrowed.* This is not 
a proposal tliat is likely to commend itself to tho.se who have been 
trained in the Victorian school of finance, but it is in line with the 
new school oi economists led by Mr. J. M. Keyvacs. According to 
tlio orthodox, apart from tho exigencies of wm, l)orrowiug by tlio 
State is logitlraalo only for productive objects wtiieh will bring in a 
diroot and a.soortainable return .sufUclent to cover Ilia ini crest charges 
and repay the loan by a more or le8.s fixed date. But according to 
the now school of ecmiQini.sU, it Is also legilimale to borrow for 
productive sdiomes which may be cxju'cled to increase the general 
wealtli of the country by more than the miiouni Inirrowed jtltis the 
interest Qrargos, even though the amount of Llio incrca.se eaiuiol he 
accurately determined at the time of borrowing. This view is based 
upon the general principle that no eomilry's rosourcc-S can be fully 
developed without considerable expenditure by Government, mid 
that development expenditure slwuld be met out of capital aiflTuot 
out of income. For the interest charges and for the repayment of 
the loan, if repayment by a fixed date is considered necessary ,3 it is 
sufficient to rely primarily upon the increased returns that existing 
taxes will yield under the operation of the new wealth created, and 
to a lesser extent upon the increased tax-paying capacity of the 
people. Whether a scheme for which borrowing is suggested is 
likely to produce sufficient wealth of tho t3'pc indicated is a matter 
for expert judgement based upon careful enquiry into the prospects 
of the scheme. 


* Seep. 3*1. 

* Ptasmi, 263. 

9 It IS ioi ccttsldstatioa whether such a loan need be terminable. 
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We may now take a concrete example to show what is meant. 
Since the consolidation of holdings started in the Punjab, 1,741 new 
walls have been sunk and 352 rescued from disuse, and in one village 
the area under cultivation rose from 615 to 1,37a acres and the 
annual land revenue from Rs. 3,059 to Rs. 3,938.’' For this village 
at least it would have been legitimate, even according to the orthodox, 
to borrow the sum required for consolidation. But in most cases 
the return is less obvious, and in judging it an economist of the new 
school would look much beyond the increase in land revenue. He 
would consider the financial effects of consolidation not only upon 
the village but upon the neighbourhood. He would note the rise 
in rents and wages, the income earned by those who sunk the wells, 
the increase in the local shopkeepers' sales due to the inaeased 
purchasing power of tlieir customers, and the addition to the income- 
tax, and perhaps even to customs due to larger purchases of piece- 
goods. The benefit to the Statefrom these different sources, in terms 
of a single village, would of course be microscopic ; but it would be 
very dififerent if 10 million acres were consolidated. The benefits 
of consolidation are now so widely appreciated that, granted the 
necessary funds, there is no reason why this area should not be 
consolidated in twenty-five years ; and the whole might be done for 
a aore, part of which woidd be contributed by the villages con- 
cetned.* The result would probably be to put the east of the 
province on a different plane of living, perhaps even to change its 
face ; for there would probably be an enormous increase in fruit- 
growing, for which this region is admirably suited. 

The same arguments may be used in support of a loan for 
agricultural research. It is estimated that even at current^rices the 
improved varieties of cane and wheat discovered by the Agricultural 
Department add 83 lakhs a year to the cultivator's income in the 
Punjab ;3 and if cotton were induded, the amount would exceed a 
crR:^T In the case of Co-operaticai, it is less easy to prove statisti- 
cally that there would be a suffident inaease of wealth to justify 
borrowing. But in the Punjab, where aU good judges consider it a 
capital asset of the greatest value, the strongest possible case could 
be made out for it on general grounds. For, as we have seen, it is 
the only sure way by which interest rates, which are higher than ever, 
can hf bwered, compound interest abolished, and credit controlled. 
And it is the best means of teaching the peasant the use of money, 

1 Cp-o*. Soc . Rpt. (1933), 35. 

’ In the three years ending i93*-33, 195,000 acres have been consolidated 
at a cost ot Rs. 1-14 pet acre : this means that well over 3 million acres could 
be consolidated for a crore. Actually, as the work proceeds, the cost per aore 
should dimluish, especially if the legislation now contemplated is passed. 

3 Agncl. Rpt. pbinjab, 1932), 2. 5 - 
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witluuit whidi any rolurn of pinsiH-tily is likclv to lie 
The presTOl pnaiiion is iliat, iusli'ad of (ollowmn (in* n'comnii'tuia- 
lion of tlw HankiiiK Enquiry (jiiuniitiw>. wliirli llicy doscrilipd as 
the most important of all their rorominoml.itions, namely, that 
' every effort should he made to establish eo operative eiedit in 
every village fit and willing to luve a soeiety within the shortest 
possible period conqiatihle with safely',’ (loveintnent has ri'duccd 
its financial assistance to the nmvmnenl by ao per mil.’ This is 
hardly the way to deal with the dilfieult question of deht. 

■The proposal to raise a reconstruction loan is likely In he 
condemned because it is novel and without precedent. But the 
situation in India is also without precedent ; a population of 360 
millions, of which less than 10 per cent arc literate, is about to 
embark on the hazardous course of democracy and self-government, 
and meanwhile the depression has doubled the burden of debt and 
reduced the standard of living to the pre-war level. In a sense, 
precedent may almost be said to exist. In the perilous days of the 
war India contributed £100 millions to its co.st without considering 
too carefully how and when the loan would he repaid. These days 
too are not without their peril, for the world is full of explosive 
forces and in the hearts of the i»ni)lc are yearuiugs .such as have 
never been there before. A recoiisli ue.Uon loan would havi' .several 
advantages over the war loan. Birsl and foremiwl, U would ho 
productive, Secondly, it wotild Ixj au iulernal loan and lie mainly 
spent in the country. Thirdly, it could imihahly he r.aised at less 
tlian 4 per cenl ,3 and, finally, it would give emiilnyment to many 
idle matriculates and graduates. And one. more point may ho 
urged, The moment is particularly anspicious lor ahig eonstructlvc 
effort. The changes contemplated in ihc political 8)>here demand 
for thcir'success a corresponding cliangc in the social and economic 
spheres, and, if leadersliip is good, they might well provide the 
necessary momentum. • * 

On the general aspects of reconstruction little need he said. 
The salient points arc now dear : for example, the necessity of 
treating the village as a whole, the need for a wide 
Orawai amenta extension of primary education supported by welfare 
tion home, and the importance of continuity 

in policy and effort. The lack of continuity js one 
reason why so little came of the effort made in Jhelum,'* and if the 
effort made in Moga has been more fruitful, it Is because it was on 

* Rpt (1030), 107. 

* Co-op, $oc, Rpi,, 1933, 3. ^ 

3 The last Goverament loan was floated (June 1934) at3*65pof cent, 

4 See chapteis iii and iv. 
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so modest a siale that each Sub-Divisional Officer in turn found it 
possible to continue it and do his ordinary work as well.* The 
appointment of a Commissioner for Rural Reconstruction should 
mitigate the difficulty. As to other points, the importance of 
Co-operation in the field of credit has been sufficiently emphasized. 
In other fields it is also important, for in the future, as in the past, 
some form of collectivism is likely to be needed to maintain the 
integrity of village life. This is also a reason for developing the 
panchayat, a measure which is strongly advocated in the journal.® 
On two points the trend of the times suggests the need for a 
word of caution. On my first tour I wrote of the dangers of 
propaganda.3 In a world that has seen the rise of a 
and^teMhing ^reat propagandist state, they are even greater 

to-day than they were then. More aWn to advertise- 
ment than to teaching, propaganda should be used as sparingly as 
possible and never as ‘ dope ’. The Risaldar of Lilia was right when 
he remarked that change ‘ will only last if it is in people’s hearts 
For this teaching is the only way, and to be effective it must be the 
teaching of the individual rather than of the mass. That time, and 
money too, may he spent as fruitfully as possible, the natural leaders 
of the people should be sought out in each tract and converted to 
the new light, and at the same time they should be consulted as to 
the old. I met many of them on my two tours, and to see their work 
was to realize the possibilities of the future. If instructed and 
encouraged, they will provide the yeast that is needed to make the 
new order rise out of the old. For in the long run it is personality, 
not authority, that tells. That is why the Army has an important 
part to play in vUkge reconstruction. It is the best gphool the 
village to for the training and development of personality, and it 
is in its power, if it will only use it, to enlist every man t^at passes 
through its ranks in the new army required to fight the forces of 
i^osance, prejudice, and waste. 

The other point is pace. I have quoted the example of Russia 
more than once, and if I quote it again it is by way of warning. 
Pace of reform P®®® ^^®^® ^®®“ trsmendons. and by all 

accounts it has led to the most appalling waste.S This 
is one reason why a twenty-five and not a five-year plan is suggested. 


',Seepp. tr6-i8. Mr. Btayno was only eighteen months in Jhelnm and 
his successor, a very junior ofl&cer, was there only a year, and for various 
reasons — ^the Kashmir disturbances were a serioua preoccupation — he had 
to give his whole time to ordinary administrative work. The case shows how 
difficult it is to secure coniinuiiy of efiort without some special organization. 

a pp. 140-43. 

3 BibHcbs, 157. 

s wicksteed, op. cit., 50 ; also cf. p. zoi, n.y, 
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It took tho liosl jiail o( twoiitvfivo yiMts In oslAlilisii Co oporatlon 
in the Puniah,' aiul it will take anotlier iifleen years to (jive 
effect to the proposals of the Hanking KiMpiiiv Committee. Such 
success as has been achieved would not haw been possible bad the 
pace been forced. More than once, iutleeil, it beeiinu' too fast, and 
eacli time it involved a step baekwauls and inueb labour to sot 
things right. In some parts of India there lias not been tiie same 
disffetion, and partial colhapse followt'd. I'or roconsli uclion a long 
view is needed and great patience.’ 

On my last tour I asked mimy educated men of village origin 
whether they would rather live in the town or in the village. The 
more sophisticated preferred the town on account of 
■reiaus superior facilities for schools, doctors, and society; 
* and the less sophisticated the village, claiming that it 

was healthier and that the people, though rougher, were simpler 
and more straightforward. Religion, too, was less communal so 
more genuine. ' In tlie village,’ said one who loved his home, 

' there is simplicity and good lelbwship [lumiardi), ant! one lives 
with one’s brotherhood. I have had tf> leave my children at home, 
and I can be oerlain that tlmy will be cared for. I need not even 
have a watchman. In the (own tliia would be impossible. There, 
only the police and the fire brigiulc look after you, and neighbours 
do not come to your marnagos, and whim you die, only tlic doctor 
knows. In the village, neighbours take purl in ewrylhing.’ Tliis 
man understood tlie value of iM'raonal relulionsliips, that they mean 
more than the more social contacts of the. iown. A,s a well-known 
writer says, ‘ Towns arc excrescences, grey fluxions, where men, 
hurrying to find one another, have lost themselves.'* 

But there ore two features whidi arc npl to mnkc village life 
insupportable to idio educated, however uiisophisticatod ho may be. 

These are faction and dii't. Villages vary groatiy in 
^honand both respects. In the cast they are much dirtier4hiS5r 
in the west, and sometimes their state suggests a vast 
dunghill.'! On the other hand, in the west, when the cattle are 


^ The first society was isgisteied in 1906, 

® 1 havB said nothing about ths Rural Community Councils, for, with one 
or two exceptions, I heard little that was good about any of them. that 
time they depend^ entirely upon such interest as ths deputy commissioner 
was able to take in them, and few deputy commissioners could spare much 
time for them. They met very apasmooica% and their proceeding were 
generally of the most perfunctory oharaeter. 1110 appointment of Mr. Brayno 
as Commissioner for Rural Reconstruction will no doubt pul life into them. 

3 E, M. Forster, The Longest Jmrmy, 336. 

4 C£, p. 89. 
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tethered outsiae/ they are often dean and sometimes spotless. In 
the east, too, dean villages are found side by side with dirty ones.® 
The problem, therefore, should not be insoluble. 

Faction is more difficult to cope with. To what lengths it may 
go we saw passing through Amritsar and the Salt Range .3 There 
men will murder their enemies in broad daylight, as they sleep at 
their wells or plough in their fidds. Fortunately, outside a few 
unhappy tracts, it is only in 5 to lo per cent of the villages where 
men bite and devour each other openly and occasionally crack each 
other’s skulls, and in 20 to 25 per cent there is no faction at aU. 
In the remainder, it is as with most small societies where there is 
too little breeding or charity : there is much backbiting but little 
open quarrelling. The smaller villages fare better than the larger, 
where, to serve their own ends, ambitious rivals often form their 
neighbours into parties ; and those fare best of all which bebng to a 
good landlord, since it is an important function of the landlord 
everywhere to settle disputes. Much tire worst are those where 
some old feud leads to repeated murder and a continual standing on 
guard. In considering how this should be dealt with in the Salt 
Range, I suggested that the best remedy was a wide extension of 
education, especially amongst girls.^ But this will take time, and 
as the problem is urgent, it is further suggested that a small com- 
mittee should be appointed to examine old feuds and fix such terms 
or compensation as would end them. This was recently done in 
Palestine, where feud and faction were even more destructive than 
in the Salt Range, and it is claimed that the number of feuds was 
greatly reduced .5 

Throughout this chapter I have spoken of reconstrucfibn. But 
what the viUage needs is less to be reconstructed than to be recon- 
ditioned. My journals will have been writtSn in vain 
^ made it clear that in the Punjab the 

" * village is still a living organism, as full of wisdom as of 
waste and as much illuminated by the old light as any town is by 
the new, Like the pipal tree that often guards its approaches, this 
wisdom is deeply rooted in the soil of the past, and if it is not worm- 
eaten by custom or withered by faction, it is the best guardian of the 
village. By its side the wisdom of the new age is a mere sapling, 
whidkhas still to show that it can take root and stand up against 
drought, dust-storm, and flood. Its weakness is that hitherto its 

‘ Rusticus, aig. 

‘ Cf, pp. 52, H7, 151, 135. 

3 pp. 41, 45,78, 80, 93 . 

+ p. 47 ' 

3 Beatwick, op. cit., 176. 
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nuraory lias liecn tlm (iiwii. mul (lie Mill .luil w.iys of ilic tiiwn ate 
very diitereul from thosi' of Uw‘ vUlaiio. U is to tlio viUufie, tliere- 
forc, that wo tmial look for i(s roRi'ni'raiion. .iml Lo llie iicasimt that 
we must go to aaeertaiu its needs and desives. And it is tlie puiusant, 
too, whom we must inapire to plan ami lead, The townsman may 
be quicker, cleverer, siiuirlcr, licher, but the peasant has one 
advantage which outweiglis all these. ' lie lues the unconscious 
depth of character of all wliu live and labour luueh in tlie open air, in 
constant fcllowsliip with the great companions • with the em-tli and 
the sky and the fire in the sky.’* 


1 Geoige Russell {A. E.), Ths National Being, so. 



APPENDIX 


Note on the One-Pkugh Holding (1934) 

For some years the Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry has 
been publishing the accounts of a number of farms in ten difierent 
districts in the province.* The publications are amongst the most 
interesting and valuable issued by the Board and contain carefully 
recorded figures for both canal and well-irrigated land. For 
purposes of comparison with those given for a rectangle of 25 aaes 
in Chapter XIP and for a one-plough holding in Chapter XIIP the 
figures for the 3 years ending 1932-3 may be summarized as 
follows : — ' 


Average estimated cash retms per acre 
(' oa the assumption that the whole land belooged to the cultivators and no 
permanent lahourwas employed ’).t 

Gross Net 

> Eb. Rs. 

Canal-irrigated (178 acres held in 1933) • • • • r3"*4 

Well-irrigated (431 acres held in 1933) . . . . 33-14 13-2 

Net return has been calculated by deducting Government and local 
dues, customary payments to village servants, and out-of-pocket 
costs of production (i.e. seed, implements, manure, casual labour, 
and upkeep of bullocks), but nothing on account of the cultivator's 
own labour. 

•> In comparing these figures with those given in the jCbmal two 
points should be borne in mind : (a) the canal irrigated area does 
not include any land in the Nili B&r ; and (b) the figure? given on 
pages 252-4 for gross income do not include fodder or cotton.S 
Ae three years taken are all years of economic depression. The 
figures for the two years before 1930-1 are much more favourable,® 
thus : — 

Net income per acre 

Rs. 

Canal-irrigated land (156 acres) . . . . 28-15 
■Well-iingated land (427 acres) . . . . 25-5 


* See more especially Farm Accomts in ih 9 Pmjabt 1932-3, published 
ia 1934- 

a pp 223-4. 
s pp. 252-4. 

* Ibid., p. xiii (figures for the Riaalewala Fawn excluded). 

3 PT252, n.7. ** 

3 Ibid , xiii. 
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On lluH a fannly with a nne-iiLniKli lioldiuR can jusi. mcot the most 
necoasary (Icinanda ; hut witli llio iuooini' [w ihti> {>ivi>n above a 
two-plough holding is ni'i'di'd, or somo other aoutce of ineome auch 
as milltaiy service. The fall in piices, in fact, would appear (ohavo 
made it imjiossilile for the oiM'-(ilough lioldiiig- a onitter of only 
C or 7 acres in the ease of well-inigaled land and of ta or 13 in tlie 
case of canal liuid lo meet anything Iwyond ll)e barest necessities of 
a family, and it is doubtful whether if can do even this.* If correct, 
this is an important conclusitm, since moat of the cullivatons in the 
province have only one-plough holdmga,* and current prices are if 
anything lower than in 1931-2.3 


» Ac«iiding tg a roegnt book (Tillraun, Peasiml liiiropr, 1434) pwiarat 
conditions in eastorn and oontral Entopo are as bad if not worse ; lur instance, 
in Poland and ilic Ealkans ' ills niosl pofjular form of negotiable currency ' is 
'p. sfi). Evan of Canada It was said in 1031 : ' At the pre.wnl level of 

S , , . there is just avallablo a bare subsistonce for tbo western 
rt ' {Ecomimist, 18 April igji). 

= p. a^a, n. a. 

3 Wholesale harvest prices per mannd have ruled ns loUuws (ibid., i):— 
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GLOSSARY 


Al:ili 


Aniut 

Bajra 

Bama 


Bit 

Biiini 

Barit 

Begii 

Biiiiail 

Burqa 


Chadiar 

Chaliwela 

Ohak 

Obamir 

Ohapati 

Oharpo]' 

Ohaiaa 

Cfiksk 

OhiMna 

ChoTpal 

Chula 

Oitoo " 

Ba 

Bhaimaala 

Bhoti 


Durtj 

Palm 

Chi 

Sovshala 
Qiaixi 
dranthi 
Qranth SShih 
Qujai 


the tenth Sikh Guru gave the name to ius followers as being 
men who would not hesitate to give their lives for the service 
of religion. It is now used to signify the stricter and more 
ardent followers of the Sikh rehgion 
one-sncteenth of a rupee 
spiked millet {hohus sptaUus). 

the most important tr^ng caste in the southern Punjab . 
also apphed generally to any Hindu shopkeeper, but in that 
case not spelt (in this book) with a capital 
table-land between two nvers 
land entirely dependent upon rain 
the bndegroam’s party when he escorts the bnde to his house 
labour given in hen of a cash payment, cl ceruee 
hterally brotheihood, but apphed to all who have common 
family ties, however distant 

white cotton cloak with hood worn by Muslim purdah-mslun 
ladies to conceal them from head to foot : the hood has 
eye-holes 

a cotton sheet worn like a plud. 

hterally butter-milk time, i e the diet meal, at which butter- 
milk IS usually drunk 
canal colony village, 
a tanner. 

a girdle cake of unleavened bread, 
a wooden bed covered with netted strmg or webbing {neaiar) 
a leather bucket (with rope) used for drawing up w°ter 
bhnd of epht reed to keep out dies 
the discount retained by a money-lender when making a loan 
meetmg hall of the village or of part of it. 
a dre-place made of mud-plasteied earth 
100 labks, 1 e. 10 milhon mpees , at is 6 d to the rupee, 
worth ijsOiOoo 
pulse boiled with spice 
Hmdu or Sikh place of wonhip. 

a doth tied round the waist and hanging down to the knees 
with the ends passed between the legs and fastened at the 
back 

cotton carpet 
Musbm ascebc. 
clanded butter. 

almshouse for aged or indrm cattle, 
a pulse (ctcir anetmtm) 

Sikh pnsst. ■” 

the Sikh Bible 

a semi-pastoral tnbe, partly Hindu, partly Muahni. 
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Out 

Ourdwfan 

Guru 

S»ldm 

Isi&t 


land 

Jtngal 

M 

Jatsi 

Jatrit 

Xaobha 

Eamin 

Etail 

Ehaddar 

KhMif 

Khatid 

KtlMr 

Ulc 

Lamlnrdar 

Ualik 

Uaslvi 

Uansd 

JlitdBl „ 

tturaed 

KuaaUi 

Swtoli f 

Hawil) 

Rikak 

Panch 

Pancslwjat 

Patiuui 


Patvari 

PhnUcdri 

Pica 

Pia 

Pipal 

Pit 

Piii-mataedi 


GLOSS A lev 

imiffiiwd aiiRar. 
a Sikh iilftix ot wiMidhji. 
a loliKiO'iB teuchei. 

a liiidor iiiai'tWiiK tha Vniuui ‘lyiU'm nt ihhUi ini' ; KotiPialiy, 
tint not alwayn, a Mualnn. 

a wirJ for wlmli Himc w no [iri'i'i!.!' HiikIWi ("qiiivalcnt 
denoting, nbjintively, snnul iio'iilioii, ami hubjeclivoly, 
aiiiOHt firapro. 

Satmilurtt alenUas. 
fmopis spicigem 

nnciiUivatcil land with vegetation not iiei’eainiily either thiek 
or tropical 'jungle'. 

the largest tribe in the Ihinjab, numbering alKiiit 5 niiilions. 
a Jat woman. 

great millet (liorliis sotgAuw). 

applied to a houac not made of stone or burnt bricks ; the 
opposite of pukka, 

literally menial, commonly applied to the village servant, 
generally une-eighih o{ nn acre, but In !,Dme districts one-ninth 
or lees. 

homespun cloth, 
the autumn harvest. 

Uie must Impnilttul iUndu (niillug uiut liimldriK easte in ilia 
Punjab. 

/Icacitt iimltica, 

100,000 rupooai nt la. («1. to Uie iiijim', worth jtyiSou. 
village headinau. 

a Muslim lithi olE resimct wnimuni innongst eeitilndars o( 
position in cuitain districls, notably Shiihpnr, 
one learned in the Muslim seriplmes. 

Sa-tS lb. 

village minstrel and often cook, 
tlie toUower of a pir. 

a sweoper whoso famQy has been converted to Tstum. 
dancing and sbrging. 

a Muslim title of dbllBCtion Implying both jiasiliun and 
wealth. 

the marriage verse read at a Muslim marriage, 
member of a panchayat. 

a board for settling village questions or disputes, 
a Muslim tribe of great importance in tho Frontier province 
and, though not very numerous in the Punjab, much 
considered, 
a village acconntant. 
embroidered hanging, 
one-fourth of an anna, 
la pies make one anna. 

Fieue reHgiosa. 
a Muslim religions leader. 

literally to play the part of pir to muroeds ; l.o. t>tour and 
collect alma from followers in return for charms. 
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Pukka aH applied to a road, metalled ; as applied to a house, made of 

^stoae or burnt bricks. 

Pui'dah literally a veil ; metaphorically, ioncealment, 

Babi the spring harvest. 

Bectangle the unit of meastiKmeni in the later canal colonies and 
measuring acres : cf. square. 

BoU literally bread, but includes everything that is eaten mth it. 

Bupee valued throughout the hook at is. 6d. 

Sadhu a Hindu who professes to be an ascetic. 

Sdg boiled greens, made of tlm leaves of rape, gram, etc. 

Sfthukar professionat money-lender. 

Sardar a title of respect impfyh^ some position, very common 

amongst, but not confined to, Sikhs. 

Baiee dress worn by Hindu ladies, like a narrow shawl, but long 

enough to envelop the whole figure and make any odier 
dress unnecessary. 

Sarson rape, Brassica ampsstris var. glauca. 

Baer one-fortieth part of a maund, about 2 lb. 

Settlement the periodic revision of ^e land revenue assessment, made 
distnet by district. 

Seyyed a Muslim tribe claiming descent from the Prophet. 

Shariat the 'canon law of Islam. 

Shasiiaa tiie holy books of the Hindus. 

Shiflham Didbgriia sissu. 

Sirkar Government. 

Square the unit of measuTemeci in tho older canal cobnies and 

measuring 27*8 acres; cf. rectangle. 

Tahail a section of a district. 

Tftmasba a mixture of show and joUification. 

Zsil a group of villages at the head of which is a zaildar. 

Zaildar the headman of a zail. 

Zemindar (as used in the Panjab) a landowner, however small. 
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Abduction, 3. 

Accounts, 148-9, 168-9 (n.), 183, 224. 
Actors, Indians as, 86. 

Adampur, 154-5, 363, 165. 
Administration, and the En^Ush- 
maa, 57. ‘ j 

a&d politics, peasants' know- j 
ledge of, II, 13. 20, 28-9, 40, ' 
51-2, 89-90, 134-6, 143-4, 186, 
195, 20a, 239-40. 258, 334-6, 
A^arwdls, 147, 137, 146, 174. 
Agricultural Commission, 327. 
credit societies, 344, 339, 
Department, 27, 137, 152, 343. 
labourers, 265 ; wages oi, 8, 224, 
268-9, 277-8. 

Mortgage C^oration, 200 (n.). 
progress, 9, 61, 203, 339. 5 etf 
Implements, 
research, 343. 
resources, 453, 

Agriculturist markeis, 130, 
Anira, 199, 202. 

Akiiis, 94 > n 3 *i 4 > 

Akbar, 239, 324. 

Allah Sakha, 24a'Z. 

AUia&ce Bank, 153. 

Ambala, Z53 (n.), ^00 («.). 

American FresoytenanMuaion, 107. 
Amrila, 64. 

Amritsar, city, 93, 168, 267. 
district, 18 (n.), 111, 126 («.), 138, 
149, 158. 168, 266, 273, 320, 
335 . • 

Ancestral debt, 149. 

Anderson, Sir George, 87 and (n ). 

32?' 

AiaWa, 45 («.). 160. ' 

Aiains, 8, 27 ,' 99 > I2t, 211, 224, 262, 

266. 

and purdah, zio, 306. 

Arbitration societies, 142, 318. 

See Panchayats. 

Archangel, 160. 

Army, and welfare work, 333-4. 
Department, 333. 
efi&t on housu^, €2. 
in village reconetruction, 345. 
influence of, 46, 51, 56, 60, 67-8, 
86-8, 122, 183, 185-6, 290, 296, 
330 

See Military service, Soldier. • 
Arora8,'<ii2 (n.), 136, 146, 207-9. 


Arrisans, 136, 261, 316-17. 

, SeeBl^ksmlth, Goldsmith, etc. 
Aiya Sam&j, 140. 

Ashby, the Misses, 303 (n ). 

Asoka, quoted. 35. 

Assembly, 239. 

Asir^oger, 261. 

Attari, 112. 

Austria, 195. 

Anatria, 336. 

AwAns, 45 {«.), 46, 49-51. 

Biga Purina, 117-20. 

B&gar. 139, 

Bahalba, I73-7. 

Bahauddin, 136, 159. 

Bahawalpur, 206 (w.). 

Bakehouse, village, 269-71, 

Balkans, 350 (it!). 

Balochis, 10, 324. 

Baluchistan, 324 

Bania (caste), 139, I42. 148-50, 
152-3, 166, leo, 203. 
and Jat, 181. 

(shopkeepers), 84, 126-7, 164, 175, 
208-9. 

and fodder largeaae, 181, 183. 
Banking Enquiry Committee, see 
Punjab. 

Banking Union, 85, 123, 153, 239- 
42 , 249 (n.). 
dcnnition oi, 239 {«•). 

Banks. See Cwtralf Imperial, 
Village. 

Barber, 162, 209-10, 7 fi, 267 (n.), 
^ 74 - 

hia function in matnage, 202-3, 
297 - 

Barter, z 9 , 209, 3x5. 

Barley, 50, 190, 192. 
Basanipanchm, 89. 

Bazaar, in Ferozepore, 99. 

Beauty, geese kept for. 178. 

what is, 245. 

Bein, the, 245. 

Beg&r, 274. 

Beggars, 162. See Fakir, Sadhu, 
Bengal, 285 («.), 3 ®® (**•). 3®3 («■)• 
336. 

Beri, 181-6. 290, 332. 

Better Farming Society, 137. 
j Better Living societies, 17, ai and 
1 («.), 265. 296. 
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BhaMl, 26 fi., I2I. 

BhaniMaharUapiir, 171. 

Bhaoot, Mr. It. D„ 232. 

Bhatlnda, 172. 

Bhattis, 23, 3*. 153. 

Bliatta, 1 / 15 II., 153. 

Bhora, 33-(i. 

Bhiwani, i8i. 

Bhoao, Miss. 78-81. 

Bikaner, 134, 172, 206 («.). 

Biahnois, the, 130-2, 155, 158. 

Birth, 1132, 194, 227, 234-5, 256, 267, 
280-1, 339. See Midwives, 
Children. 

control, 212-13, 309-13. 
mortality in, 280-1, 339. 

Blackfflnith, 136, 261, 263, 266, 

267 (* ), 316. 

Bombay, 321 (*)., 334 («.). 

Borrowing, 122-3, 127, 172, 210, 
249, 253, 322-3. See Intoreal. 
Mon^-lenders, Villago banks, 
by tho State, 34a. 
in kind, 235. 

Boycott, 128 1 by Congress, 27, 34. 
Boy Scouts, 59. 

Boys, or girls protorrod ? 192,227, 
229, 233, 238, 281-3. 1 

See liducation, Homework, 1 
Schools, ] 

Brahmins, 80, 139-40, 148, 130, 
139, 162, 1O9, 288, 
as cooks, 20a («,) 1 position and 
lunotion ot, a04 ; dues of, 2O7 ; 1 
and marriage ago, 279. I 

Brayne, Mi. K L., 37-40, 44, 61. bfi, 

70, iiS, 203, 300, 345 and (n.). 
346 (n,). 

Bribery, in Russia, 2171 m Gnrdas- 
pur, 236. See Con'uption. 
Bride-pnoe, iia, 24a, 28a. 

Brides, clothes of, 184, 233, 2S9. 
eachango of, 227-8. 
in husband’s fatniiy, 286, 291-2. 
See Marriage. 

British rule, comments on, 141, 313. 
Buchhal Kaidu, 42 II., 179 (n.), 
377- 

Buckets for well, 241. See Charsa, 
Persian wheel. 

Bufialoea, 68, 137-9, 180. 189, 241, 
244. 

Bullocks, 158 (n.), 189, 

22& ; at the plougliy 126, 1764 
194 and (n.), 244 ; at the well 
125-6 («.), 200. 

Bolls, 159, z8o; Hissar, 156-7, 
159, 200; Dhanni, 156-7, 200. 
Burew^, 207 (».]. 

Burqa, 307. 


Cnlvori, Ml’., 29.:, 452 («.), 

Camels, 37, Ufi'iu 131, 2 oH, wfl-g, 
25 [, 

Canada, 350 (n.). 

Canal, iiiul widl-irrij^aU'd laud com- 
paml, 549. 

coUmiw, 17, 10. 33 , 128, 263, 
407, 300-10, 315, jiH, 320-3 ; 
coimplion m, 315-18 ; hard- 
ships in, 313 ; in the Nili Bfir, 
20() 11. ; huitluincui in, 314, 

'3ig-33. 

ouLlets, 2 t6. 

Canals, 135. 165. 167. 
effect of, 15-ib, a, 71, 154-5, 310. 
Sco Irrif^atioji, I-ower Chenab, 
Lower Jhclum, Water-logging, 
Capuchin leathers, 56. 
Carf-playing, sgt. 

Carpenters, 263, 266, See Artisans. 
Carting, 183, 208, saa. 

Cash, 17-18, i8r, 198, 248-9, a66, 
315, 321- •Jj'w Hupee famine. 
Caste, 88, 139-40, 238, 25H, a6i, 271. 
Caaliation, 31, 151, 158*9 and [it.). 
Cattle, almshouHOs aged, up (n.) 
bones, 145. 

brmliug, 75, 84 (n.), 133, 158-9, 
ifij, ilni, iHi. 

dciliinn, 43, 1)9-100, .322, 
ilisoiiBi', (>7, 145, i5i)-(io, 
fnira, 181 mill (11.), 189. 

(mliiig, ,49, i)/). Sec thillili'i. 
Iimling, 15. 
in Hohink, I7i,4, 
ami rollgion, 180. 
tliievi's, 14, t.5, 17. 

See (hsinitiaii, Hulh, ilissiir,' 
Dhanni. 

Chakwal, 209 («.). 

Cenlral bank, 130. 

Central India. 72 (».), 31 1. 

Central Provinces, 33(1. 

Chamdrs, 14a, 150-1, 1(17-8, 188-9, 
203, 244, 250, 2bi-2, -56.5-6, 
273-5. 287, 

Chamberlin, W, II., i[uoted, 
325 («.). 

Cliapatis, 190, 192. 

Character and iinaucc, 103, 198-9, 

323 - 

Charms. See Cattle disease. Magic, 


Chatpoy, 287 and («.). 
Charsa, 174, 200-1. 
Chawinda Ifnion, 194 («,j. 
Chemist, 83. 

Chenab, 12, 13. 

Cheque books, 183, iio-n, 
Chhaohh, 321 («,), 
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Chickens Sfiff«Poullry 
Cbisf Coinini*^oner, 20a Sh 
Adsiizustrdtios 
Childbirth S 6 $ Birth 
Children, 190 
co-operativosowetyfor, 79 
how many ? 193-4, 235. 257i 312 
See Birth control 
and parents, 257 
training of, 70, 283-4, 3^3 
vSae Boys, Education, Girls 
Schools 

Childleganeas, 286, 394 
China, 18 (fi), 43, 50, 106 
Choa, 55 

Chowpals, 176-7, 203-4 
ChnstiaM, 8 and (w), 78, 8 j, ixi, 
119, 358-9,266 
Cbii&imas cards, 63 
Christ's family, 272 (« } 

Churning See Women's work 
Circumcision, 20-1, 262 
Civil disobedience, 28, 154, 335-6, 
345 (»») 

Cleanhness, 42-3, 5a, 72, 117, 144 
and(« ),I5Z,155. 230 (« ),255» 
265 See Sanitation, ilouhes 
Clothes, 79, 173, 184, 192, 205, 338. 
289, 309 See Bndes, Home- 
spun 

Collectivism, 345 
Colomnation Omcer, 2x3, 230 z 
Commission agents, 37^ 30, 127 9, 
174, 182, 207-8, 319 
shops, 128-30, 207 
Communalism, 8, 58 
Congiesa, 27. 186, 193 
and flag-march, 83 
Consohdation See Holdings 
*%ioh 6 , Jat as 183 
Co-operation 25 {n ). 67, 85, 125 (« ) 
202, 269 {« ), 323-5, 341-3, 345 
bai to, 324.5 
beneftte of, 123-4 
Hindu trader and, 103 
mdigenoua, 41, 64-5, 165 
and jewellery, 113 
most difficult lesson of, 301 
pioneer of, 240-1 
See Arbitration, Banking 
Umona, Better Living, Central 
bank, Constflidation, Village 
bjpks, Women's sometiea 
Co-operative, banking system, 153 
coherences, ax 
credit, 323, 344 
finance and bought, 175-6 
Co-opeiative societies, S, 169, 319 
and the Scarcity, 204 
capital of, 146 


Co-operative societies, in army, 331 
and (n) 

infections of, sea Village banks 
moneylenders and, X02, 250 
trained staffs of, 143 
See Children, Commission 
shops, Village banks, Women 
Corrimtion, 20X, 2x5-18 See 

SmhezzlemeRt 
Cosmetics, 236, 289 
Cotton, 137, 155, 208, 220, 223-4, 
247. 251-2. 254 ). 296 . 343 
price of, 2, 15, 163, 169 { n ), 184, 
222 (« ), 290 (ti), 315. 350 
sale of, 27, 30 
tax on, 19, 22, 34X 
Courtesy of Punjab peasant, 6 
Cows, 157*9, 161, 167-8, 180^2, 189, 
sacred, 179, 184, 197. 262 
Credit, and depression, 322 [n ] 
contraction of, 319 
co-operative, 323 
easy, X22*4, 208 
See Debt, Interest 1 ates, Village 
banks 

Crochet work, 35 
Crops, failure of, 204, 215-16 
224(«),242 (m') 5«sI)rougbt 
Cultivation, m Oieimb to Jhelum 
distnct, 14-15, 17, Gurdaspur, 
247,SaltRajige.42.44,6z See 
Agricultural progress, Farm- 
ing, Implement, Seed, Ploughs 
Custom, 53, 74, 163, 167, 179, 

196, 210, 269, 287 

Dacoity, 95, 185 
Dalmeny, 41 (n) 

Dalwil, 56 
Dabka tabsil, 248 
Daughter, expent,© of, 94-5 
selling of, 185 5s«^inde price 
-in-law and mother-in-law, 284*6, 
291-2 

Daulatabad, 203-4 
Davies, Capt W G , 33 
Debt, ancestral, Z49 
and co-operation, 
and m pnce6,253>3iii 317-^^, 
322-3 

and Government, 344 
m Chenab to Jbelum distnct, 16, 
25 (» ) , Gurdaspur, 248 , hot 
chmate, 167 , Eohtak, 194 
landlords and, 237 
peasants' understanding of, X63 
Delhi, 170, 335 
province, 201 fi 

Democracy, 140, 143-4. 166, 335 - 7 . 
344 See Administration. 
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Uepiirtmoiil ot luilustritss, ”*7' 
Ucpruasiua, jyS {nXiit-i, 

330-40, 344. Set Prii'i't, i'l'i'ttPi 
SUmlard of living, 

Deputy Commissionera, iiS. 

Devi, 341 , 343 , S45i 347' 

DMnnlin, 140. 

Dhanni cattle, 45, 74, iJS'?' ’*"> 


200 . 

Dholia, 198, 335' 

Diddnson, Lowea, 336. 

Diet, 134. See Food. 

Ding, 138-9, i43--t. t.32. 

Dirt, i8g, 3413-7. See ao<u*uneai. 
Sanitation. 

Disease, and poultry, i79 ('*•)• 
curing by pir, 33 ;by spoHSi tbo. 
See Cattle. 

District Board, 143, 281, •tse 
Administration. 


Do&ba, 94. 

Doctors, 53, 78, 339, Si‘ Rural 
diapensary. 

Doga, a, 276-7. 

Donkeys, ii, 208. 

Drama, 66. Sat Actors. 

Dress. See Clothes. 

Drilla. See Implumonta. 

Drink, to6, 113-14. 

Drought, in Hlsaar, 134, <48' ti’t 1 
Jhduin riverain, 67; liohlak, 
171, 174-6, 183-4, ibW' 

S03 (»•). U.13. 

Ducks, at KaUar Kaliht, i|8' 
Dugrian Harlan, 231, 

Dujdna, i8r. 

Dnng, at Slrhllli, 89. 

-cakes, ao, 27, 43, 49, •'t> tn. 
n6, 469, 188, 235, «7°i ®9b- 
See Fad, Manure, 
foreleaning, 233. 

DYai,256,^' 


Udiii'alioii, atlilnileHo, 63, (18, 85.3 
.123-6. ;• 

10', (W't, 
eompulsory, 82. 
cost o(, 327. 
ilomealic, .'8.1. 

eltcet un iintouelubility ui, 266. 
leinaln, 32, yt, 112, i«8, 291, 298- 
3»i. 305. ,iio, 312-3, 347. 
See Iriiln' srliuols. 
in Russin, 32S-ti. 
its (litliuuliies in iniliii, 72-2, 163. 
mental .slavery imposca'by, 327-8. 
primary, iioeil for, 324-3, 329-30, 
844- 

secundaryanilcullogiute,329, 383. 
that leads nowhere, 328-9, 

See Cldldron, Girls, Homework, 
Literacy, Matriculation.Mission 
Work, Religious instruction 
Schools. 

Elections, 28, 142-4, 334 and (ti.). 

See Voting. 

Eggs as curnnicy, 330 («.). 
Embesaleini’iit, 128-9. 

EmbroUloty, 3,3, 

KmigvationJmm Jiillundur, ry, 313. 
ItucioiLcbmeui, 140. 

England ami gitmiss, 78. 

English, elutli, <24. 
laiigiugii*, 32, 70, 327. 
painlings ot, 177, 
pretermiri' tor, lulnilnislrntlon, 57. 
.S’er llillislv rulo, 

Emiulry amongst peivsiinlry, t.15. 


2.6,8. 

Equity in the village, 2(i(, 274. 
Knrope, 193, sHr . 

European, inltuouco of, ideas, 18m 
293. 

Euslacu, Mr. J, C. VV., 308 (».). 
Exports, 17, 3,14, 3.21 1)1.1,. 
Extravagance, 20, 4,4, 263. 


Early marriage. See MarriuBu. 
Economic Committee of J-oaguo of 
Nations, 314, 323, 

Eeonamics in Inma, 149. , 
Economies daring depress’d”' 322, 
330. 

Education, and boys and f*)® '””4 
31, 44, 56-7. 68, 70, 82, 87-8, 
91, 118-9, 173-4,202,743.326-9, 
and drawing of water, 33”. 
and jewellery, 4. 
and marriage, 263, 280, 292, 298. 
and village servant, 27*-4. 
and welfare work, 333. 
and women's work, 29O- 
as remedy for fends, 4*. 47. 57. 
96) for bribery, 2 i8. 


Faction, 15, 33 (b.), 41-2, 4S, 65, 
78, 95-7, 142, 346-7. 

Factories, 153. 

Fairs. See Cattle. 

Fakirs, 6, 7, 93, 16&. 

Fall in prices. See Prices. 

Famine, 198-9. 

Farming, better, see Agricultural 
progress. Implements, S^ed. 

' oxtensivo,’ 135. 
for subsistence, 313, 317. 
Intensive, 168-70, 231. 
mixed, 169. 

See Agricultural, CnlUvation, 
Holdings, Land, Small-holder, 
Soldiers. 
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Farakhabad, 137. 

Faiukhaoagar, jgg. 

Fastmg, 7. 

Fazdka, 126 (».)' 

Fencing, 145, 16S. 

Ferozepore, 95, 99 ii., 114, 126 
and («,), 160, zoS (».), 277, 305 
Feroz Shab, 167. 

Feud. See Faction. 

Feudal rent. 132. 

Finance and character, ro3, rgS-g, 
323. 

and thnitlessneas, 133. 

Financial Commiseionera, zg, 172. 
Kre brigade, 346. 

Fireworks, 20, 250. 

Flag-march, 83-4. 

Flamingos, 48. 

Flax, 241. 

Floods, 57, 189. 

Fodder, 45, 150, 155, 159, l8r, 183, 
248, 252, 254 («.), 

Food, in Bohtak, 176, 184, igo, 198, 
205, 322 («.). 
and woman, 228, 289. 

Foot and mouth disease, rdo. See 
Cattle. 

French peasant, 178, 21a, 233 (».) 
Fruit-growing, 53-6, 243, 343. 

Fuel, dang aa, 43, 49, 6t, 74. 73 («.), 
270, 

Funeinla, 41, 163, 185. 

Furniture. See Houses. Fossessiona. 

Gaddi Baldla, 178, 196-7. 

Gagga Bhana, 263 (».). 

Games, 78, 90, log. 

Gandhi, Mr., 83, 103, 122, 124. 
and birth control, 194. 
and untouchability, 265. 
opinions on, 18, 29, 30, 42, 147, 
335 - 6 . 

Sardena, 166. 

Geese, 17S. 

Gemsany, 329. 

Ghaggar, 134, 135 (».). 

Ghaggra, 286. 

Ghl, 137, 19*, 224 {».), 237, 231-2. 

as contraceptir^, 212. 

Girls, at home, 109-10. 
education of, 228, 235-6, 298-9, 
302, 305, 313. See HeH^a 
instruction, Schools. 
Girls.oaining of, 283. 
work of, 227, 229, 236, 257. 

See Boys or girls preferred ?, 
Brides, Daughter, Marriage, 
Furdah. 

Goats, 131. 

Godra, 2t(6. 


Gohana, 153 (».). 

Goldsmith, 62, 230. See Artisans. 
Grid, 62, 320-1, 341-2. 

Gondals, 14. 

Gosains, 138. 

Government, 27, 83, 116, 124, 
132-3/ '38. 256, 138/ 164, 203-3, 
214-5/ 23I/ 240, 333, 337, 341, 
344 - 

and revenue payer, 319-20. 
dues, 30, 210, 220-2 (».), 252-3, 
3or, 320. See Land revenue. 
Water rate, 
ideal form of, 140. 
lesson of crisis for, 323. 
loans, 67, 200-1, 342-4. 
servants, 338. 
service, 33. 326-7. 
suited to peasant, r66. 

See Admimstration, Democ- 
racy. 

Governor, 319, 334. See Adminis- 
tration. 

Grain, as food, 143, 172. 
dealings, 3, 18, loi-a, 148, 175, 
2c8, 266. 

godowns, 127 and(».), 207-8 (».). 
-roasting, 236. 

Gram, 17 (».), 50, 13B, 130, 133, 341, 
Grand Trunk Eood, 77, 84, 133, 
172. 

Granth Sabib, the, 92-3, 106 (n.), 
112. 

Granthi, 264, 

Grinding, 187, 192, 396-7, 227, 255, 
322. See Woman’s work. 
Machines, 
by girls, 283-4. 

Grocer, 85. 

Gujarat, 136. 

Gujars, 74, r66, 179 («.). 
GnjranwaJa, 12 (n.), 50, 83, 222, 
258 (».), 269 (».), 270 (».). 
Gnjrat, 14, 20, 72, 143, 136, 249, 
270, 306. 

Gnr, 2, 24, 26, 94, 137, iBi-2, 237, 
252f 350 (»■)• 

Gurdaspur, i8 («.). i8a {n,), 233 H,, 
z68, 273, 27B. 

Gurdwira, 82, 92, 111. 

Gurgaon, 117, 138. 148, 156, rSg, 
198 f., 204, 233 
experiment, 199. 
women, 290, 292, 293-6. 
Gnrmukhi, 82, 86. 

Hamilton, Sir Daniel, 336. 

Hanai, 166-70, 277. 

Htfizabiid, 11. 

Hariina cattle, 136. 
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Haripur, 303 («.), 

Harper, Mr, A. H., 107. 

Harvests, t, 39, 173, 1S9, ti)4. 
ao4()>.). 6'f« Crops, 
duos at, zso, 073. 

HoaUh, 167, 037, 339. 

worker, 333 - 4 ' 

See Doctors, Midwivos, imni- 
tatlon. 

Henna dye, 33, 

Hens, See Poultry. 

High Court, 16, 75. 

HimUyas, 73. 76, 100. 

Hindu fashion adopted by Muslim, 
, 53 . 

Hinduiam, 140, 21a, 271. 

and cattle slaughter, 158-9. 
Hindus, 35, 74, 88, 150, 167, 179, 
237-8, 250, 263-5, 275-6, 286, 
292. 295 , 31I1 321, 335. 
and cows, 151, 180-1, 189. 
and marriage, 187, 280, 292, 294, 

297. 

and purdah, 196-7, 308-9, 313. 
and religion, 141, 149. 
relations of, with Muslims, 8, 29, 

53-4. 5;-«. tfio. 

and religious teaching, 284. 
as traden, 83, 103, <30. 

See Jats, Hajputs. 

Hinduatin, 131, 167. 

Hisaar, 131 II,, 277. 

cattle, 74, 133-61, 167, i8(. 
Hoarding, 152-4, 164, 320. 
Holdings, consoUdatioii of, 202-3, 
24 . 3 - 7 - 339 , .341, . 343 - 
8120 of, 126 (».), 128, ig.{, 24H (».), 
251 and (».), 234, 297. 

See I^ictanglo, Small-holdeni, 
One-plough holdings. 
Homespun, 34, 105, 192, 251, 322. 
Homo-worlC 31. 69, gi. 327. 

Horse, touring hy, i, 154-5, 172, 
216 and (H.]. 

Horse-hreeding, 21, 25, 159. 
Hoshiarpur, 18 («,), a6g (n.), 273, 
306, 

Houses, in Gujranwala, i, 10 ; 
Gujiat, 270 ; Guxdaspur, 236 ; 
Fetosepore, 118 ; Hissar, 

144-3, 131, 133 1 Jhelum 

riverain, 67, 72: NiliBAr, 221, 
229,231; Rohtak, 189-91, 202; 
Sait Bange, 44. 

Hungary, 2B1. 

Hugqa, 139-40. 

Idleness, 42, 50, 
lUiteiacy. See Literacy. 

Imperial Bank, soB. 


tmiih-nunts uupioved taiming, 17 
■i?. , 3 '. 41 . .W, 71, 83, , 38 , 90, 
>.t(>- 7 . i'|i, J.(8, 332, 

See Hiu'liel-i, l'',iiminu. Me.sinn 
inmiifhv 

Imiuirts, Iiiih.i's, 315. 

Im-ome, of smullhi’ild'iT, 252-4. 

1)1 village sm-nnts, 207-8. Hn 
Wages, 

Lui on, 3.13. See Government 
dues. 

India, eeoiumiieilevelu])raent of, 149. 
how people of, live, 338 (»,). 
in tile war, 344, 
material development of, 134. 
trade returns of, 31.3-15. 
what, needs, 340, 

Indian society, 2Q2. 

Infant education. See Children, 
training of. 

Infanticide, 242 and («.), 295. 

Influenza, 892-3. 

Inoculation of cattle, or, 159. 

Interest rates, 2, 32, 54, 07, 80 , 
too-l, IU3-5. 113, 123-4, 1 * 7 , 
I4(), t.52, 264, 167, 174.5, 190, 
soo, 208, 224, 225-6, 253, 319, 
, 12 .?. 34 .?. 

rnvestinunt, 85, 154. 

Irrignliuii, 8, 137, 200-7, ■214-15, 
223 and («.), 225, .154. See 
Canals, IVasian wlieels, Wells. 

Tslnm, iiilluence of, on village life, 59. 

Islamic l.iw, woman’s iiositinu 
under, '283. 

Italy, ’281 (n.). 

IsMiut, 42, 40-51, 57, 138, 163, ryi),^ 
i85-(i, 230, 288, 30(1, 331-2. 

Jalijiur, 68. 

Jangal, 34, 64, T3J, 185. 

Janglis, 2, 22, 134, 144 (».). 
and cattle thieving, 14, 23c. 
and marriage, rO, 280, 
and hoarding, 153, 
of Shnhpur, 14 (f, 
village of, in Nili BAr, 228-31. 

Janjuas, 51. 

Japan, 195, 281 (».). 

Japanese soldier, 25 {».). 

Jats, 8, 9, 96, ri4, 141, 15a, 152, 13c, 
163, 164, 168, 17a, iHi, 183, 
1B3-6, lBg-95, 198, 2op (« 3 , 
211, 231, 248, 260. 
and village servants, 262, 264, 
266. 

at their worst, 89. 

BAgri, 131, 134-5, 138. ' 44 . ' 46 . 
163. 

Deswali, 131 (».), 140. r- 
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Jats, Hindu, 1B4, 231 (n,), 260, 294, 

307 («■). , 

Hlasai, I4J, 285 («.), 
household of, 234-5. 

Halva, 145. 

Manjha, 79, 80, 88-9. 

Muslim, 251, 
no angels, 148. 

Sihh, 79, 89, 94-5, 99, 102-.3, io8- 
9, 112, 181. 183, 219, 236, 
*5' (* ), ado, 264, 267, 295, 309. 
Wahraich, 27, 30. 
womenkind, 187-94, 227, 255-7, • 
280, 289, 

Jewellery, 26, 210, 226. 
and education, 4, 154. 
and Mi. F. L. Brayne, 38. 
and the hiide, 282. 
decrease in, 62, 113, 154, 163, 
235, 250, 301, 

pawning of, 19, 30, 53, 124, 146, 
172, 249, 320.' 

selling of, ig, 124, 183, 210, 301, 
320-1. 

i ews, 283 and (a.), 
hajjai, 188. 

hamba, founder of Bishnois, 151. 
Jhang, landlords of, 14. 

Jhansi, 333. 

Jhelum, distnot, 117, 126 (»,), 143, 
199. 277. 308, 344-5 («,], 
river, 36.7, 67-8 ; north of, 156, 
idi : south of, 139. 
riverain, 33, 50, 67 S., 132, 153. 
Salt Range, 37 i! 

Upper, colony, 316 (*.), 
odhha, 738. 

oiut family system, 285-6, 291-2, 

303. 311. 

'J-jllundnr, 17, 18 («,), 262 (».), 266, 
315. 324 and (».). 

Justice, 57, 133, 141. See Pan- 
chayals. 

Kahurr tract, 52. 

Tf«.ehtft j 137, 

Kallar Kahdr, 48. 

Kamln, 261, 275. 

Kanals, 125 (n.T. 

Kangra, 254, 264, 273 («.), 313 and 
(»■)• 

Kashmir, 254, 345 («.), 

Kari, (».), 

Keynes, Mr. J. M., 34a. 

Khalaa School, 86, 88, go-r, 183, 

330. 

Khan, Col, Sir Umar Hayat, 25 («.). 
Khan Bahadur, Hslik Fateh Kian, 

25 («•)• 

Khan, Nswab Bahram, 324. 


Khan, K. Sahib Yakin-ud-din, 136-7. 
Khitiks, 167-8. 

Khatris, 7, 24-5, ii2 («.l, 211, 243, 
278. 

Kind, dealing m, iS, 102, 105-6, 
129, 233, 278 (■»,), 315-17. 

See Barter. 

King, the, 5, II, 13, 29, 40, 52. 

oleagraph of, 239 
King, Mr. C. M., 155 
Kitis, 34. 

Koran, 32, 60, 93, 162, 284, 287, 
307. 

Kot Isa Khan, 100. 

Kot Kapura, 126. 

Kntini, 195, 197. 

lAncashire village, a, t 66 (».). 
Lahore, 159, 172, 217 (».), 262 and 
(».), 273, 309. 

Lakhan Khurd Banking Union, 
239-41, 249 (».). 

Land, Ahenalion Act, lol, 103, 249. 
and school. See Education 
purchase, 152. 
return of, 268-g. 
sale of, 207 and («.), 
how much, does soldier need? 211. 
See Smallholders, Leases, Mort- 
gages, 

Lund Revenue, 18.19, 22, 75 and 
(».), 83, 172-3, 183, 189, 194, 
198, 203, 215, 249, 320-1, 333, 
339, 343- 

borrowing to pay, 124, 225-6. 
escaping payment of, 125. 
Redemption Soaety, 84 (».). 
Landlords, absentee, 2, 131-2, 

251 {«.). 

aadfallinpncea, 104, iU6,3i6(‘»,), 

321. 

and polygamy, 294. 
and sweepers, 274. 
at Mananwala, 1. 
is Shahpiir, 14, 20, 24-5. 
dues of, 250, 272-3. See Rents, 
progressive, 25, 136-7. 
rations betw^, and teuantSf 
131-38 136. 315-16, 334, 347. 
Largesse, 48. 

Lathes, See Manure pits. 

Leases, 132, 170. 

Leather, 167, See Cham^rs, 
Tanners. 

Legislative Council, 144, 239, 334. 
Lotbts, 84-51 

Library, opening of a village, 238. 
Light, old and new, 163-4, “36. 347* 
Lilia, 37, 277. 

Lindsay Commission, 327. 
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ULcracy, 2(14, 324-,'i> 3 ,U‘ 
in Amrilaiir, il2, SO, on ; I'Vro*'' 
pore, 105, I 30 -I i (iuiriiinvaln. 
II, 13.' 20; Giijial, 21-j : 
Ilissar, 144, 1O3 ; JiulU, 34.1 ; 
Jlielnm, 47, 60, 07; I'lmjan, 
agS, 334 : Eolrialt, 173, 182. 
104, 202 ; Sliahpnr, 28-0 (».). 
31-2. 

Litigation, 6t , 75, 244 (».), 272-3,318, 
320. Sec ranchnyata. 

Loana. See Govarnracnl. 

Loaves coming into vogno, 114. 
Lorries, 75, 207-g, 312, 322, 335. 
Lower Chenab canal, i, 9, ta, 32, 
colony, 3 («.}, 7. 

Lower Jhelum canal, 14, 32, 
colony, 3 («.). 

Ludliiana, 126 (».). 

Lyallpur, 2 (n.), 26, 129, 223, 

249 {».)■ 

colony, 3 (».), 7 («.)i 17. 
coloniste of, 2x9, 322. 
jewellery in, 320. 
population ol, 31a. 

Hacanlay, quoted, 141. 

Machines, Innovation, in villagi'S, 
290-1. 

Madras, 283 («,), 321 (a.), 330. 
Magic, 03-4, ifio. See Spcila. 
Mahaiu, 172, 177. 

Mahdjan, 238 and {»,), 

Maliaraja of Jammu ami Kashmir, 
242. 

Mahmood of Gliaanl, 8. 

Maize, 232, 234 («.), 322. 

Malcliu, 103, 124. 

Malaria, 22, 160. 

Malikana, '223 (».). 

Meliks, 23, 29. 

MAlis, 43,e' 137, 1G6, 1C9. Cf, 
Malllais. 

Malliars, 49, 30. 

Malwa tract, 143. 

Manan, 84, 125, 273 (».). 
Mananwala, t, 2, 9. 

Mangila, 131. 

Man^o trees, 23, 244. 

Manjlia, 78-81, 95, 97 (»,), 304, 
Mann, Code of, 293. 

Manure, 27. 38 (»,), 44, 132, 133, 
137, 168 (».), 248, 
as fuel, 74-5, 247. See Dung- 
cakes. 

pits, 38, 61, 66, 70, 116-17, 199- 
Mardan, 333. 

Market gardeners, 167. See MAlia. 
Market gardening, 268. See Mdlis, 
Vegetables. 


Mailiiiis, 27, i.'ii-.pi. 207.8. 

Mairi.ige, |i, 01^ 132, 177, 

. 14 '> 

mjent, tS'lfi. 187, 1110,22(1-7,234, 
2,(7, 279-«o, 291-2, 297.8^ 
.ll.i. 

Ilrahmin's tlurs at, 207 ; land- 
lord’s dues at, 133. 
('xpemUiure on. m Chenab to 
Jhelum distiict, 18, 20, 22, 
30, 33 ; I'Vtii/epore, 105-6 ; 
(iiirdnspur, 234 ; Uissar, 146, 
t()2-3. 167-8 ; Nih Hit, 226 ; 
I'unjuli, 2(12, 322 ; Havi to 
Chenab district, 2-4 ; Itavi io 
Kutlej distiirt, 86; liohtak, 
172, 176-7, 183, 100, 194, 203; 
Salt Eangc, 64 ; Sinlkot, 230. 
See llride-price, 

relations between husband and 
wife in, 1S7, 263, 285-7, 292-6, 
304-5. 3 i'i, 320. 
saving for, 83. 
songs at, 301 . 

See Harbor, Brides, Polyandry, 
Polygamy, 'Weddings. 

Matriinilalion, 2(1, 31. 

Melons, i(i8-o. 

Menials, i7<). 

Meo, 30.1 . 

Mestou phmghs, 24, 27, 3c, 3(1,32, 
61, 71. 
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